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PREFACE. 


The work I have undertaken is not the history of 
a party. It is the history of one of the greatest 
revolutions ever effected in human affairs,—the 
history of a mighty impulse communicated to the 
world three centuries ago,—and of whicll tllC opera¬ 
tion is still everywhere discernible in our own days. 
The history of the Reformation is altogether distinct i 
from the history of Protestantism. In the former 
all bears the character of a regeneration of human 
nature, a religious and social transformation ema¬ 
nating from God himself. In the latter, we see too 
often a glaring depravation of first principles,— 
the conflict of parties,—a sectarian spirit,—and the 
operation of private interests. The history of Pro¬ 
testantism might claim the attention only of Pro¬ 
testants. The history of the Reformation is a book 
for all Christians,—or rather for all mankind. 

An historian may choose his portion in the field 
before him. He may narrate the great events which 
change the exterior aspect of a nation, or of the 
world; or he may record that tranquil progression 
of a nation, of the church, or of mankind, which 
generally follows mighty changes in social relatior.s. 
Both these departments of history are of high im¬ 
portance. But the public interest has seemed to 
turn, by preference, to those periods which, under the 
voi.. I. a 
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name of Revolutions, bring forth a nation, or society 
at large for a new aera,- —and to a new career. 

Of the last kind is the transformation which, with 
very feeble powers, I have attempted to describe, in 
the hope that the beauty of the subject will compen¬ 
sate for my insufficiency. The name of revulution 
■which I here give to it, is, in our days, brought into 
discredit with many who almost confound it with 
revolt. But this is to mistake its meaning. A re¬ 
volution is a change wrought in human affairs. It 
is a something new which unrolls itself from the 
bosom of humanity; and the word, previously to the 
close of the last century, w'as more frequently under¬ 
stood in a good sense, than in a bad one : —“ a happy 
—a wonderful Revolution” was the expression. The 
Reformation, being the rc-establishmcnt of the prin¬ 
ciples of primitive Christianity, was the reverse of a 
revolt. It was a movement regenerative of that which 
was destined to revive; but conservative of that which 
is to stand for over. Christianity and the Reforma¬ 
tion, while they established the great principle of the 
equality of souls in the sight of God, and overturned 
the usurpations of a proud priesthood which assumed 
to place itself between the Creator and his creature, 
at the same time laid down as a first clement of 
social order, that there is no power but what is of 
God,—and called on all men to love the brethren, 
to fear God, to honour the king. 

The Reformation is entirely distinguished from 
the revolutions of antiquity, and from the greater 
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part of those of modem times. In these, the ques¬ 
tion is one of politics, and the object proposed 
is the establishment or overthrow of the power of 
the one, or of the many. The love of tmth, of ho¬ 
liness, of eternal things, was the simple and power¬ 
ful spring which gave effect to that which we have 
to narrate. It is the evidence of a gradual advance 
in human nature. In truth, if man, instead of seek¬ 
ing only material, temporal, and earthly interests, 
aims at a higher object, and seeks spiritual and im¬ 
mortal blessings,—he advances, he progresses. The 
Reformation is one of the most memorable days of 
this progress. It is a pledge that the struggle of 
our own times will terminate in favour of truth, 
by a triumph yet more spiritual and glorious. 

Christianity and the Reformation arc two of the 
greatest revolutions in history. They were not 
limited to one nation, like the various political move¬ 
ments which history records, but extended to many 
nations, and their effects arc destined to be felt to 
the ends of the earth. 

Christianity and the Reformation are, indeed, the 
same revolution, but working at different periods, 
and in dissimilar circumstances. They differ in 
secondary features:—they are alike in their first 
lines and leading characteristics. The one is the 
re-appearance of the other. The former closes the 
old order of things;—the latter begins the new. Be¬ 
tween them is the middle age. One is the parent of 
the other; and if the daughter is, in some respects, 
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inferior, she has, in others, characters altogether 

peculiar to herself. 

The suddenness of its action is one of these cha¬ 
racters of the Reformation. The great revolutions 
which have drawn after them the fall of a monarchy, 
or an entire change of political system, or launched 
the human mind in a new career of dcvelopement, 
have been slowly and gradually prepared} the 
power to be displaced has long been mined, and its 
principal supports have given way. It was even 
thus at the introduction of Christianity. But the 
Reformation, at the first glance, seems to ofier a 
different aspect. The Church of Romo is seen, 
under Leo X., in all its strength and glory. A 
monk speaks,—and in the half of Europe this power 
and glory suddenly crumble into dust. This revo¬ 
lution reminds us of the words by which the Son of 
God announces his second advent: “ As the light¬ 
ning cometh forth from the west and shineth unto 
the east, so shall also the coming of the Son of man 
be.” 

This rapidity is inexplicable to those who see in 
this great event only a reform; who make it simply 
an act of critical judgment, consisting in a choice of 
doctrines,—the abandoning of some, the preserving 
others, and combining those retained, so as to make 
of them a new code of doctrine. 

How could an entire people?—how could many 
nations have so rapidly performed so difficult a work? 
How could such an act of critical judgment kindle 
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the enthusiasm indispensable to great and especially 
to sudden revolutions? But the Reformation was 
an event of - a very different kind ; and this its his¬ 
tory will prove. It was the pouring forth anew of 
that life which Christianity had brought into the 
world. It was the triumph of the noblest of doc¬ 
trines—of that which animates those who receive it 
with the purest and most powerful enthusiasm,—the 
doctrine of Faith —the doctrine of Grace. If the 
Reformation had been what many Catholics and 
Protestants imagine,—if it had been that negative 
system of a negative reason, which rejects with 
childish impatience whatever displeases it, and dis¬ 
owns the grand ideas and leading truths of universal 
Christianity,—it would never have overpassed the 
threshold of an academy,—of a cloister or even of 
a monk’s cell. But it had no sympathy with what is 
commonly intended by the word Protestantism. Far 
from having sustained any loss of vital energy, it arose 
at once like a man full of strength and resolution. 

Two considerations will account for the rapidity 
and extent of this revolution. One of these must be 
sought in God, the other among men. The impulse 
was given by an unseen hand of power, and the change 
which took place was the work of God. This will be 
the conclusion arrived at by every one who considers 
the subject with impartiality and attention, and does 
not rest in a superficial view. But the historian 
has a further office to perform:—God acts by second 
causes. Many circumstances, which have often 
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escaped observation, gradually prepared men for the 
great transformation of the sixteenth century, so that 
the human mind was ripe when the hour of its 
emancipation arrived. 

The office of the historian is to combine these 
two principal elements in the picture he presents. 
This is what is attempted in the present work.— 
We shall by easily understood, so long as we investi¬ 
gate the secondary causes which contributed to 
bring about the revolution we have undertaken to 
describe. Many will, perhaps, be slower of compre¬ 
hension, and will be inclined even to charge us with 
superstition, when we shall ascribe to God the ac¬ 
complishment of the work. And yet that thought 
is what we particularly cherish. This history takes 
as its guiding star the simple and pregnant truth 
. that God is in History. But this truth is com¬ 
monly forgotten, and sometimes disputed. It seems 
fit, therefore, that we should open our views, and by 
so doing justify the course wo have taken. 

In these days, history can no longer be that dead 
letter of facts to recording which the majority of 
the earlier historians confined themselves. It is 
felt that, as in man’s nature, so in his history, there 
are two elements,—matter and spirit. Our great 
writers, unwilling to restrict themselves to the pro¬ 
duction of a simple recital, which would have been 
but a barren chronicle, have sought for some prin¬ 
ciple of life to animate the materials of the past. 

8ome have borrowed such a principle fi'om the 
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rules of art; they have aimed at the simplicity, 
truth, and picturesque of description ; and have 
endeavoured to make their narratives live by the 
interest of the events themselves. 

Others have sought in philosophy the spirit which 
should fecundate their labours. With incidents 
they have intermingled reflections,—instructions, 
—political and philosophic truths,—and have thus 
enlivened their recitals with a moral which they 
have elicited from them, or ideas they have been 
able to associate with them. 

Both these methods -are, doubtless, useful, and 
should be employed within certain limits. But thei’e 
is another source whence we must above all seek for 
the ability to enter into the understanding, the 
mind, and the life of past ages ;—and this is Heli¬ 
con. History must live by that principle of life 
which is proper to it, and that life is God. He must 
be acknowledged and proclaimed in history; — 
and the course of events must be displayed as the 
annals of the government of a Supreme Disposer. 

I have descended into the lists to which the 
recitals of our historians attracted me. I have there 
seen the actions of men ‘and of nations developing 
themselves with power, and encountering in hostile 
collision;—I have heard 1 know not what clangour 
of arms;—but no where has my attention been di¬ 
rected to the majestic aspect of the Judge who pre¬ 
sides over the struggle. 

And yet there is a principle of movement cuiia- 
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nating from God himself in all the changes among 

nations. God looks upon that wide stage on which 
the generations of men successively meet and strug¬ 
gle. He is there, it is true, an invisible God; but if 
the profaner multitude pass before Him without 
noticing Him, because He is “a God that hideth 
himself,’’—thoughtful spirits, and such as feel their 
need of the principle of their being, seek him with 
the more earnestness, and are not satisfied until 
they lie prostrate at his feet. And their search 
is richly rewarded. For, from the heights to which 
they are obliged to climb to meet their God,—the 
world’s history, instead of offering, as to the igno¬ 
rant crowd, a confused chaos, appears a majestic 
temple, which the invisible hand of God erects, 
and which rises to His glory above the rock of 
humanity. 

Shall we not acknowledge the hand of God in 
those great men, or in those mighty nations which 
arise,—come forth, as it were, from the dust of the 
earth, and give. a new impulse, a new form, or a 
new destiny to human affairs ? Shall we not acknow¬ 
ledge His hand in those heroes who spring up among 
men at appointed times; who display activity and 
energy beyond the.ordinary limits of human strength; 
and around whom individuals and nations gather, as 
if to a superior and mysterious power ? Who launched 
them into the expanse of ages, like comets of vast ex¬ 
tent and flaming trains, appearing at long intervals, 
to scatter among the superstitious tribes of men an- 
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ticipations of plenty and joy—or of calamities and 
terror? Who, but God himself? Alexander would 
seek his own origin in the abodes of the Divinity. 
And in the most irreligious age there is no eminent 
glory but is seen in some way or other seeking to 
connect itself with the idea of divine interposition. 

And those revolutions which, in their progress, 
precipitate dynasties and nations to the dust, those 
heaps of ruin which we meet with in the sands of the 
desert, those majestic remains which the field of 
human history offers to our reflection, do they not 
testily aloud to the truth that God is in History ? 
Gibbon, seated on the ancient Capitol, and contem¬ 
plating its noble ruins, acknowledged the interven¬ 
tion of a superior destiny. He saw,—he felt its 
presence; wherever his eye turned it met him; 
that shadow of a mysterious power re-appeared from 
behind every ruin; and he conceived the project of 
depicting its operation in the disorganization, the 
decline, and the corruption of that power of Rome 
which had enslaved the nations. Shall not that 
mighty hand which this man of admirable genius, 
but who had not bowed the knee to Jesus Christ, dis¬ 
cerned among the scattered monuments of Romulus 
and of Marcus Aurelius,—the busts of Cicero, and 
Virgil,—‘Trajan’s trophies, and Pompey’s horses, be 
confessed by us as the hand of our God? 

But what superior lustre does the truth—that 
God is in history—acquire under the Christian dis¬ 
pensation ? What is Jesus Christ—but God’s purpose 
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in the world’s history? It was the discovery of 
Jesus Christ whfth admitted the greatest of modern 
histmnans* to the just comprehension of his subject. 
—“The gospel,” says he, “is the fulfilment of all 
hopes, the perfection of all philosophy, the inter¬ 
preter of all revolutions, the key to all the seeming 
contradictions of the physical and moral world,—it 
is life,—it is immortality. Since I have known the 

•r 

Saviour, every thing is clear j—with him, there is 
nothing I cannot solve,”'|' 

Thus speaks this distinguished historian j and, 
in truth, is it not the keystone of the arch,—is it not 
the mysterious bond which holds together the things 
of earth and connects them with those of heaven,— 
that God has appeared in our nature ? What! 
God has been born into this world, and we are asked 
to think and write, as if He were not every where 
working out his own will in its history? Jesus 
Christ is the true God of human history; the very 
lowliness of his appearance may he regarded as one 
proof of it. If man designs a shade or a shelter 
upon earth, wo look to see preparations,—materials, 
scaffolding, and workmen. Hut God, when he will 
give shade or shelter, takes the small seed which 
the new-born infant might clasp in its feeble hand, 
and deposits it in the bosom of the earth, and from 
that seed, imperceptible in its beginning, he produces 
the majestic tree, under whose spreading boughs the 
families of men may find shelter. To achieve great 

* Jolni V'oii Miiller. t Lettrc a. C. Bonnet. 
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results by imperceptible means, is the law of the 
divine dealings. 

It is this law which has received its noblest illus¬ 
tration in Jesus Christ. The religion which has 
now taken possession of the gates of all nations, 
which at this hour reigns, or hovers over aM the 
tribes of the earth, from east to west, and which 
even a sceptical philosophy is compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge as the spiritual and social law of this world; — 
that religion, than which there is nothing nobler 
under the vault of heaven,—nay, in the very uni¬ 
verse of creation ; —what was its commencement? ... 
A child born in the meanest town of the most de¬ 
spised country of the earth;—a child whoso mother 
had not oven what falls to the lot of the most indi¬ 
gent and wretched woman of our cities,—a room to 
bring forth;—a child born in a Stable and placed 
in an ox’s crib . . . . O God I I acknowledge thee 
there, and I adore thee. 

The Reformation recognised the same law of 
God’s operations; and it had the consciousness that 
it fulfilled it. The thought that God is in history 
is often put forth by the Reformers. Wo find it on 
one occasion in particular expressed by Luther, under 
one of those comparisons familiar and grotesque, 
yet not without a certain sublimity, which he took 
pleasure in using, that he might be understood 
by the people. “ The world,” said he one day, in 
a conversation with his friend at table,—“ the world 
is a vast and grand game of cai'ds, made up of 
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emperors, kings, and princes. The Pope for several 
centuries has beaten emperors, princes, and kings. 

They have been put down, and taken up by him. 
Then came our Lord God j he dealt the cards ; he 
took the most worthless of them all. (Luther), and 
with he has beaten the Pope, the conqueror of the 
kings of the earth .. . There is the ace of God. ‘ He 
has cast down the mighty from their seats, and has 
exalted them of low degree,’ as Mary says.” 

The age of which I am about to retrace the his¬ 
tory is most important for our own generation. Man, 
when he feels his weakness, is generally inclined to 
seek assistance in the institutions he sees standing 
around him, or else in groundless inventions of his 
imagination. The history of the Reformation shews 
that nothing new can be wrought with “old things,” 
and that if, according to the Saviour’s word, we 
need new bottles for newr wine, we need also new 
wine for new bottles. The history of the Reforma¬ 
tion directs men to God, who orders all events in 
history; to that divine word, ever ancient in the 
eternal nature of the truths it contains, ever new in 
the regenerative influence it exercises,—that word 
which, three centuries ago, purified society, bi'ought 
back the faith of God to souls enfeebled by super¬ 
stition, and which, in every age of man’s history, is 
the source whence cometh salvation. 

It is singular to observe many persons, impelled 
ty a vague desire to believe in something settled, 
addressing themselves now-a-days to old Catholicism. 
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Jn one view, the movement is natural. Religion is 
80 little known (in h’rance), that men scarce think of 
finding it elsewhere than where they see it inscribed 
in large letters on a banner that time has made 
venerable. Wejglo not say that all Catholicism is 
incapable of affording to man what he stands in need 
of. We think Catholicism should be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from Popery. Popery is, in our judg¬ 
ment, an erroneous and destructive system ; but we 
are far from confounding Catholicism with Popery. 
How many respectable men,—how many sincere 
Christians, has not the Catholic Church comprised 
within its pale ! What important services were 
rendered by Catholicism to the existing European 
nations, in the age of their first formation,—at a 
period when itself was still richly imbued with the 
Gospel, and when Popery was as yet only seen behind 
it as a faint shadow ! But those times are past. 
In our day, attempts are made to reconnect Ca¬ 
tholicism with Popery j and if Catholic and Chris¬ 
tian truths are put forward, they are but as baits 
made use of to draw men into the net of the hierar¬ 
chy. There is, therefore, nothing to be hoped from 
that quarter. Has Popery renounced so much as one 
of its observances, of its doctrines, or of its claims ? 
The religion which was insupportable in other ages 
will be less so in ours? What regeneration has 
ever emanated from Rome ? Is it from that priestly 
hierarchy, full, even to overflow, of earthly pas¬ 
sions,—that that spirit of faith, of charity, of ho])e 
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can come forth, which alone can save us ? Can an 
exhausted system, which has scarcely strength for 
its own need, and is every where in the struggles of 
death,—living only by external aids,—can such a 
system communicate life, and brtathe throughout 
Christian society the heavenly breath that it re¬ 
quires ? 

This craving void in the heart and mind which 
betrays itself in our contemporaries, will it lead 
others to apply to that modern Protestantism which 
has, in many parts, taken the place of the powerful 
doctrines of Apostles and Reformers ? A notable 
uncertainty of doctrine prevails in many of those 
Reformed churches whose first members sealed with 
their blood the clear and living faith that animated 
their hearts. Men distinguished for their informa¬ 
tion, and, in all other things, susceptible of generous 
emotions, are found carried away into singular aber¬ 
rations. A vague faith in the divine authority of 
the Gospel is the only standard they will maintain. 
But what is this Gospel ? The whole question 
turns on that; and yet on that they are silent, or 
else each one speaks after his own mind. What 
avails it to know that God has placed in the midst 
of the nations a vessel containing their cure, if we 
are regardless what it contains, or fail to appropriate 
its contents to ourselves ? This system cannot fill 
up the void of the times. Whilst the faith of 
Apostles and Reformers discovers itself, at this day, 
every where active and effectual for the conversion 
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of the world, this vague system does nothing,— 
throws light on nothing,—vivifies nothing. 

But let us not abandon all hopes. Does not Ca¬ 
tholicism confess the great doctrines of Christianity ? 
does it not acknowledge the one God, Father, Son, 
and Spirit, —Creator, Saviour, and Sanctifier ? And 
that vague Protestantism,—does it not hold in its 
hand the book of life, for conviction and instruction 
in righteousness? And how many upHght minds, 
honoured in the sight of men and beloved of God, 
are there not found among those subjected to these 
two systems! How can we help loving them ? 
How refrain from ardently desiring their complete 
emancipation from human elements ? Charity is 
boundless ; it embraces the most distant opinions to 
lead them to the feet of Jesus Christ. 

Already there arc indications that these two ex¬ 
treme opinions are in motion, and drawing nearer 
to Jesus Christ, who is the centre of the truth. 
Are there not already some Roman Catholic con¬ 
gregations among whom the reading of the Bible is 
recommended and practised ? and as to Protestant 
rationalism, how many steps has it not already taken 
towards Jesus Christ ? It never was the oflspring 
of the Reformation ;—for the history of that great 
change will show that it was an epoch of faith :— 
but may we not be permitted to hope that it is draw¬ 
ing nearer to it ? Will not the power of the truth 
come forth to it from the word of God ? and will 
not its coming have the cfiect of transforming it ? 
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Already we often see in it a feeling of religion, in¬ 
adequate no doubt, but yet a movement in the direc¬ 
tion of sound learning, encouraging us to look for 
more definite advances. 

But modem Protestantism, like old Catholicism, 
is, in itself, a thing from which nothing can be 
hoped,— a thing quite powerless. Something very 
diflferent is necessary, to restore to men of our day 
the energy that saves. A something is requisite 
which is not of man, hut of God. “ Give me,” said 
Archimedes, “ a point out of the world, and I will 
raise the world from its poles.” True Christianity 
is this standing beyond the world, which lifts the 
heart of man from its double pivot of selfishness and 
sensuality, and which will one day move the whole 
world from its evil way, and cause it to turn on a 
new axis of righteousness and peace. 

Whenever religion has been the subject of dis¬ 
cussion, there have been three points to which our 
attention has been directed. God,—Man, —and 
the Priest. There can he but three kinds of reli¬ 
gion on this earth, according as God, Man, or the 
Priest, is its author or its head. 1 call that the reli¬ 
gion of the Priest, which is devised by the priest for 
the glory of the priest, and in which a priestly caste 
is dominant. I apply the name of the religion of 
Man to those systems and various opinions framed 
by man’s reason, and which, as they are the off¬ 
spring of his infirmity, are, by consequence, desti¬ 
tute of all sanative efficacy. I apply the words 
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religion of God,—to the Truth, such as God himself 
has given it, and of which the object and the effect 
are God’s glory and Man’s salvation. 

Hierarchism, or the religion of the priest; Chris¬ 
tianity, or the religioR of God; rationalism, or the 
religion of man;—such are the three doctrines 
which in our day divide Christendom. There is 
no salvation, either for man or for society, in hierar¬ 
chism, or in rationalism. Christianity alone can 
give life to the world; and, unhappily, of the 
three prevailing systems, it is not that which num¬ 
bers most followers. 

Some, however, it has. Christianity is operating 
its work of regeneration among many Catholics of 
Germany, and doubtless also of other countries. 
It is now accomplishing it with more purity, 'and 
power, as we think, among the evangelical Chris¬ 
tians of Switzerland, of France, of Great Britain, 
and of the United States. Blessed be God, such 
individual or social regenerations, wrought by the 
Gospel, are no longer in these days prodigies to be 
sought in ancient annals. We have ourselves wit¬ 
nessed a powerful awakening, begun in the midst of 
conflicts and trials, in a small republic, whose citi¬ 
zens live happy and tranquil in the bosom of the 
wonders with which creation surrounds them.* It 
is but a beginning;—and already from the plenteous 
horn of the Gospel wo see come forth among this 
people a noble, elevated, and courageous profession 

* Canton of Vaud. 
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of the great truths of God; a liberty ample and 
real; a government full of zeal and intelligence; 
an affection, elsewhere too rarely found, of magis¬ 
trates for people, and of the people for their magis¬ 
trates ’f a powerful impulse communicated to educa¬ 
tion and general instruction, which will make of 
this country, an example for imitation; a slow, but 
certain amelioration in morals; men of talent, all 
Christians, and who rival the first writers of our 
language. All these riches developed between the 
dark Jura and the summits of the Alps, on the 
magnificent shores of Lake Leman, must strike the 
traveller attracted thither by the wonders of those 
mountains and valleys, and present to his medita¬ 
tion one of the most eloquent pages which the Pro¬ 
vidence of God has inscribed in favour of the Gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

It is the history of the Reformation in general 
that I propose to write. I intend to trace it 
among diflcrent nations,—to point out the same 
effects of the same truths,—as well as the diver¬ 
sities which take their origin in the varieties of 
national character. But it is in Germany espe¬ 
cially that we shall see and describe the history of 
the Reformation. It is there we find its primitive 
type;—it is there that it offers the fullest develope- 
ment of its organization. It is there tLat it bears, 
above all, the marks of a revolution not confined to 
one or more nations, but, on the contrary’, affecting 
the world at large. The German Reformation is the 
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true and fundamental Reformation. It is the great 
planet, and the rest revolve in wider or narrower 
circles around it, like satellites drawn after it by its 
movement. And yet the Reformation in Switzer¬ 
land must, in some respects, be considered as an ex¬ 
ception, both because it took place at the very same 
time as that of Germany, and independently of it; 
and because it bore, especially at a later period, 
some of those grander features which are seen in 
the latter. Notwithstanding that recollections of 
ancestry and of refuge,—and the memory of struggle, 
suffering, and exile, endured in the cause of the 
Reformation in France,—give, in my view, a pecu¬ 
liar charm to the history of its vicissitudes,—I 
nevertheless doubt whether I could place it in the 
same rank as those which I have here spoken of. 

From what I have said, it will be seen that I 
believe the Reformation to bo a work of God. 
Neverthelessj as its historian, I hope to be im¬ 
partial. I think I have spoken of the principal 
Roman Catholic actors in the great drama, Leo X., 
Albert of Magdeburg, Charles V., and Doctor 
Eck, &c. more favourably than the majority of 
historians. And, on the other hand, I have had 
no wish to conceal the faults and errors of the 
Reformers. 

This history has been drawn from the original 
sources with which a long residence in Germany, 
the Low Countries, and Switzerland has made me 
familiar; as well as from the study, in the original 
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languages, of documents relating to the religious 
history of Great Britain and other countries. Down 
to this time we possess no history of Chat remarkable 
period. Nothing indicated that the deficiency would 
be supplied when I commenced this work. This 
circumstance could alone have led me to undertake 
it;—and I here allege it in my justification. The 
want still exists j—and I pray Him from whom 
Cometh down every good gift, to cause that this work 
may, by His blessing, be made profitable to some 
who shall read it. 


The editions of Luther's works quoted are the German edition 
printed at Leipsic, [[L. 0pp. (L.};J the German edition bjr Walch, 
L. Opp. (W.) ; and the edition in Latin printed at Wittemberg, 
L. Opp. Lat.:—of the Letters, De VVette’s excellent edition, 6 vols. 
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BOOK I. 

STATE OF EUKOPE PRIOH TO THE REFORMATION. 

The world was tottering on its old foundations 
when Christianity appeared. The various religions 
which had sufficed for an earlier age no longer satis* 
fled the nations. The mind of the existing genera* 
tion could no longer tabernacle in the ancient forms. 
The gods of the nations had lost their oracles—as 
the nations had lost their liberty in Rome. Brought 
face to face in the Capitol they had mutually 
destroyed the illusion of their divinity. A vast 
void had ensued in the religious opinions of man¬ 
kind. 

A kind of Deism, destitute of spirit and vitality, 
hovered for a time over the abyss in which had 
been engulphed the superstitions of heathenism. 
But, like all negative opinions, it had no power to 
edify. The narrow prepossessions of the several 
nations had fallen with the fall of their gods,—their 
various populations melted, the one into the other. 
In Europe, Asia, Afnca, all was but one vast 
empire, and the human family began to feel its 
comprehensiveness and its unity. 

VOL. I. B 
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Then the WoM was made flesh. 

God appeared amongst men, and as Man, to save 
that which was lost. In Jesus of Nazareth tdwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

This is the greatest event in the annals of all 
time. The former ages had been a preparation for 
it; the later unroll from it. It is their centre and 
connecting link. 

From this period the popular superstitions had 
no significancy, and such feeble relics of them as 
outlived the general wreck of incredulity, vanished 
before the majestic orb of eternal truth. 

The Son of Man lived thirty-three years on this 
earth. He suffered, he died, he rose again,—he 
ascended into heaven. His disciples, beginning at 
Jerusalem, travelled over the Roman Empire and 
the world, every where proclaiming their Master 
the author of everlasting salvation. From the midst 
of a people who rejected intercourse with others 
—proceeded a Mercy that invited and embraced 
All. A great number pf Asiatics, of Greeks, of 
Romans, hitherto led by their priests to the feet of 
dumb idols, believed at their word. “The Gospel 
suddenly beamed on the earth like a ray of the sun,” 
says Eusebius. A breath of life moved over this 
vast field of death. A new, a holy people was 
formed upon the earth; and the astonished world 
beheld in the disciples of the despised Galilean a 
purity, a self-denial, a charity, a heroism, of which 
they retained no idea. 

The new religion had two features amongst many 
others which especially distinguished it from all the 
human systems which fell before it. One had 
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reference to the ministers of its worship,—the other 
to its doctrines. 

The ministers of paganism were almost the gods 
of those human inventions. The priests led the 
people, so long at least as their eyes were not opened. 
A vast and haughty hierarchy oppressed the world. 
Jesus Christ dethroned these living idols, abolished 
this proud hierarchy,—took from man what man 
had taken from God, and re-established the soul in 
direct communication with the divine fountain of 
truth, by proclaiming himself the only Master and 
the only Mediator. “ One is your master, even 
Christ (said he), and all ye are brethren.” (Matt, 
xxiii.) 

As to doctrine, human religions had taught that 
salvation was of man. The religions of the earth 
had invented an earthly salvation. They had taught 
men that heaven would be given to them as a 
reward ; they had fixed its price, and what a price I 
The religion of God taught that salvation was His 
gift, and emanated from an amnesty and sovereign 
grace. God hath ^ven. to us eternal life. (1 John 
V. 11.) 

Undoubtedly Christianity cannot be summed up in 
these two points ; but they seem to govern the sub¬ 
ject, especially when historically viewed. And as it 
is impossible to trace the opposition between truth 
and error in all things, we have selected its most 
prominent features. 

Such were the two principles that composed the 
religion which then took possession of the Empire 
and of the whole world. The standing of a 
Christian is in them,—and apart from them, Chris- 

B 2 
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tiauity itself disappears. On their preservation 
or their loss depended its decline or its growth. 
One of these principles was to govern the history of 
the religion j the other its doctrine. They both 
presided in the beginning. Let us see how they 
were lost: and let us first trace the fate of the 
former. 

The Church was in the beginning a community 
of brethren. All its members were taught of God; 
and each possessed the liberty of drawing for himself 
from the divine fountain of light.* The epistles, 
which then settled the great questions of doctrine, 
did not bear the pompous title of any single man, or 
■ruler. We find from the holy Scriptures that they 
began simply with these words: “ The apostles, 
elders and brethren, to our brethren.” (Acts 
XV. 23.) 

But the writings of these very apostles forewarn 
us that from the midst of these brethren, there shall 
arise a power which shall overthrow this simple and 
primitive order, (2 Thess. ii.) 

Let us contemplate the formation and trace the 
developement of this power alien to the Church. 

Paul of Tarsus, one of the chiefest apostles of 
the new religion, had arrived at Rome, the capital 
of the Empire and of the world, preaching the sal¬ 
vation that cometh from God only. A church was 
formed beside the throne of the Caesars. Founded 
by this same apostle, it was at first composed of con¬ 
verted Jews, Greeks, and some inhabitants of Rome. 
For a while it shone brightly as a light set upon a 


* .John vi. 45. 
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hill, and its faith was every where spoken of. But 
ere long it declined from its first simplicity. The 
spiritual dominion of Rome arose as its political 
and military power had done before, and was slowly 
and gradually extended. 

The first pastors or bishops of Rome employed 
themselves in the beginning in converting to the 
faith of Christ the towns and villages that sur¬ 
rounded the city. The necessity which the bishops 
and pastors felt of referring in cases of difiiculty to 
an enlightened guide, and the gratitude which' they 
owed to the metropolitan church, led them to main¬ 
tain an intimate union with her. As is generally the 
consequence in such circumstances, this reasonable 
union soon degenerated into dependence. The 
bishops of Rome regarded as a right the superiority 
which the neighbouring churches had voluntarily 
yielded. The encroachments of power form a large 
portion of all history: the resistance of those whose 
rights are invaded forms the other part: and the 
ecclesiastical power could not escape that intoxi¬ 
cation which leads those who are lifted up to seek 
to raise themselves still higher. It felt all the 
influence of this general weakness of human 
nature. 

Nevertheless the supremacy of the Roman bishop 
was at first limited* to the overlooking of the 


* Suburbicaiia loca. See the sixth canon of the Council of 
Nice, cited by Rufinus as follows:—Et ut apud Alexandriam et in 
urbe Roma vetusta consuetudo servetur ut vel ille Mgjfti vel hie 
suburbiesriaram ecclesiarum soUicitudinem gerat, &c. Hisl. Bedes. 

X. 6. 
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churches, in the territory lawfully subject to the 
prefect of Rome. But the rank which this imperial 
city held in the world offered to the ambition of its 
first pastors a prospect of wider sway. The consi¬ 
deration which the different Christian bishops 
enjoyed in the second century was in proportion 
to the rank of the city over which they presided. 
Rome was the greatest, the richest, and the most 
powerful city in the world. It was the seat of 
empire, the mother of nations. “ All the inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth are hers,”* said Julian, and 
Claudiau declares her to be “ the fountain of 
laws.”f 

If Rome be the Queen of cities, why should not 
her pastor be the King of Bishops? Why should 
not the Roman church be the mother of Christen¬ 
dom? Why should not all nations be her children, 
and her authority be the universal law ? It was 
natural to the heart of man to reason thus. Ambi¬ 
tious Rome did so. 

Hence it was that when heathen Rome fell, she 
bequeathed to the humble minister of the God of 
peacp, seated in the midst of her own ruins, the 
proud titles which her invincible sword had won 
from the nations of the earth. 

The bishops of the other parts of the^ Empire, 
yielding to the charm that Rome had exercised for 
ages over all nations, followed the example of the 
Campagna,and aided the work of usurpation. They 
willingly rendered to the bishop of Rome some¬ 
thing of that honour which was due to this Queen 


*■ Julian Orat. I. 


t Claud, in Pancg. Stilic. lib. 3. 
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of cities : nor was there at first any thing of de¬ 
pendence in the honour thus yielded. They acted 
toward the Roman pastor as equals toward an 
equal;* but usurped power swells like the ava¬ 
lanche. Exhortations, at first simply fraternal, soon 
became commands in the mouth of the Roman 
PontiflF. A chief place amongst equals appeared to 
him a throne. 

The bishops of the West favoured this encroach¬ 
ment of the Roman pastors, either from jealousy of 
the Eastern bishops, or because they preferred 
subjection to a pope to the dominion of a temporal 
power. 

On the other hand, the theological sects which 
distracted the East, strove, each for itself, to gain an 
interest at Rome, hoping to triumph over its oppo¬ 
nents by the support of the principal of the Western 
churches. 

Rome carefully recorded these requests and in¬ 
tercessions, and smiled to see the nations throw 
themselves into her arms. She neglected no oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing and extending her power. The 
praises, the flattery, and exaggerated compliments 
paid to her, and her being consulted by other 
churches, became in her hands as titles and docu- 

• 

ments of her authority. Such is the heart of man 
exalted to a throne ; flattery intoxicates him, and 
his head grows dizzy. What he possesses impels 
him to aspire after more. 

The doctrine of “the Church,” and of “the neces¬ 
sity for its visible unity,” which had gained footing 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. 6. c. 24. Socrat. Hist. Eccica. c. 21. 
Cyprian, ep. 59, 72, 75. 
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as early as the third century, favoured the preten¬ 
sions of Rome. The great bond, which originally 
bound together the members of the church, was a 
living faith in the heart, by which all were joined 
to Christ as their one Head. But various causes 
ere long conspired to originate and develope the 
idea' of a necessity for some exterior fellowship. 
Men, accustomed to the associations and political 
forms of an earthly country, carried their views and 
habits of mind into the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. Persecution—^powerless 
to destroy, or even to shake the new community, 
compressed it into the form of a more compacted 
body.—^To the errors that arose in the schools of 
deism, or in the various sects, was opposed the truth 
“one and universal” received from the Apostles 
and preserved in the church. All this was well, 
so long as the invisible and spiritual church was 
identical with the visible and outward community. 
But soon a great distinction appeared:—the form 
and the vital principle parted asunder. The sem¬ 
blance of identical and external organization was 
gradually substituted in place of the internal and 
spiritual unity which is the very essence of a reli¬ 
gion proceeding from God. Men suffered the pre- 
‘cious perfume of faith to escape while they bowed 
themselves before the empty vase that had held it. 
Faith in the heart no longer knit together in one 
the members of the church. Then it was that other 
ties were sought; and Christians were united by 
means of bishops, archbishops, popes, mitres, cere¬ 
monies, and canons. The Living Church retiring 
by degrees to the lonely sanctuary of a few solitary 
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souls,—an exterior church was substituted in place 
of it, and installed in all its forms as of divine insti¬ 
tution. Salvation no longer flowing forth finm that 
word which was now hidden—it began to be affirmed 
that it was conveyed by means of certdin invented 
forms, and that none could obtain it without resort¬ 
ing to such means! No one, it was said, can by his 
faith attain to everlasting life: —Christ communi¬ 
cated to the Apostles, and the Apostles to the 
Bishops, the imction of the Holy Spirit ; and this 
Spirit is found only in this order of communication. 
In the beginning of the Gospel, whosoever had 
received the spirit of Jesus Christ was esteemed 
a member of the church:—now the order was in¬ 
verted; and no one, unless a member of the church, 
was counted to have received the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

As soon as the notion of a supposed necessity for 
a visible unity* of the church had taken root, 
another error began to spread ;—namely, that it 
was needful that there should be some outward 
representative of that unity. Though no trace of 

* From the previous reflections it is clear that the author does 
not disparage that Unity which is the manifested result of the par¬ 
taking of the life of the Head, by the members;—^but only that 
lifeless form of unity which man has devised in pltce of it. We 
learn from John xvii. 21—23, that the true and real One-ntjSS of 
BELiEVsns was to be manife$ted,—so that the world might believe 
that the Father had sent Jesus.—Hence we may conclude that the 
things which divide, instead of gathering, the ** little flock” are 
contrary to his mind; and among such things must be classed not 
alone the carnality of names, (1 Cor. iii. 4.)—but every command¬ 
ment or requirement of men that excludes the very weakest whom 
God has received. (Rom. xiv. 1—3 ; Acts xi. 17, compare Acts 
ii. 44, &c.)— Translator. 
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any primary of St. Peter above the rest of the 
Apostles appears in the Gospels ; although the idea 
of a primacy is at variance with the mutual relation 
of the disciples as “ brethren,*'—and even with the 
spirit of the dispensation which requires all the chil¬ 
dren of the Father to minister one to another,* ac¬ 
knowledging but one Master and Head;—and though 
the Lord Jesus had rebuked his disciples whenever 
their carnal hearts conceived desires of pre-emi¬ 
nence;—a Primacy of St. Peter was invented, and 
supported by misinterpreted texts, and men pro¬ 
ceeded to acknowledge in that Apostle, and in his 
pretended successor, the visible representative of 
visible unity—and head of the whole Church I 
The constitution of the patriarchate contributed 
further to the exaltation of the Roman Papacy, 
As early as the first three centuries, the churches 
of the metropolitan cities had been held in peculiar 
honour. The Council of Nice, in its sixth canon, 
named especially three cities, whose churches, ac¬ 
cording to it, held an anciently established autho¬ 
rity over those of the surrounding provinces. These 
were Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch. The poli¬ 
tical origin of this distinction may be discerned in 
the name which was at first given to the bishops of 
these cities; they were called Exarchs, like the 
political govemors.f In later times they bore the 
more ecclesiastical name of Patriarch. It is in the 
Council of Constantinople that we find this title 
first used. This same Council created a new Patri- 

* 1 Pet. iv. 10. 

See the Council of Chalcedon, canons 8 and 18, o e^opxoc r>7c 
ftoucfiveioc- 
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archate, that of Constantinople itself, the new Rome, 
the second capital of the Empire. Rome at this 
period shared the rank of Patriarchate with these 
three churches. But when the invasion of Mahomet 
had swept away the bishoprics of Alexandria and 
Antioch, when the see of Constantinople fell away, 
and in later times even separated itself from the 
West, Rome alone remained, and the circumstances 
of the times causing every thing to rally around her, 
she remained from that time without a rival. 

New and more powerful partisans than all the 
rest soon came to her assistance. Ignorance and 
superstition took possession of the Church, and 
delivered it up to Rome, blindfold and manacled. 

' Yet this bringing into captivity was not effected 
without a struggle. The voices of particular 
churches frequently asserted their independence. 
This courageous remonstrance was especially heard 
in proconsular Africa and in the East.* 

To silence the cries of the churches, Rome found 


* Cyprian, bishop of Carthage,—speaking of Stephen, bishop of 
Rome,—has these words. “ Magis ae magis ejus errorem denotabis 
qui heereticorum causam contra Christianos et contra Ecclesiam Dei 
asserere conatur .... qui unitatem et veritatem de divina lege veni- 
entem non tenens .... Consuetudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est.” 
(Ep. 74.)Firmilian, bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, writing in the 
latter part of the third century, observes, ** Eos autem qui Romce sunt 
non ea in omnibus observare quae sunt ab origine tradita et frustra 
auctoritatem apostolonim prsetendere.... Ccetcrum nos (the bishops 
of the churches of Asia, more ancient than the Roman church) 
veritati et consuetudinem jungimus, et consuetudini Romanorum 
consuetudinem sed veritatis opponimus ; ab initio hoc tenentes quod 
a Christo et ab apostolo traditum esti” (Cypr. Ep. 76.) These testi¬ 
monies are of high importance. 
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new allies. Princes, who in those troublesome 
times often saw their thrones tottering, offered 
their adherence to the Church, in exchange for her 
support. They yielded to her spiritual authority, 
on condition of her paying them with secular do¬ 
minion. They left her to deal at will with the souls 
of men, provided only she would deliver them from 
their enemies. The power of the hierarchy in the 
ascending scale and of the imperial power which 
was dedining, leaned thus one toward the other— 
and so accelerated their two-fold destiny. 

Rome could not lose by this. An edict of Theo¬ 
dosius II. and of Valentinian III. proclaimed the 
bishop of Rome “ ruler of the whole church.” Jus¬ 
tinian issued a similar decree. These decrees did 
not contain all that the Popes pretended to see in 
them. But in those times of ignorance it was easy 
for them to gain reception for that interpretation 
which was most favourable to themselves. The 
dominion of the Emperors in Italy becoming every 
day more precarious, the Bishops of Rome took 
advantage of it to withdraw themselves from their 
dependence. 

But already the forests of the North had poured 
forth the most effectual promoters of papal power. 
The barbarians who had invaded the West and 
settled themselves therein,—^but recently converted 
to Christianity,—ignorant of the spiritual character 
of the Church, and feeling the want of an external 
pomp in religion, prostrated themselves in a half 
savage and half heathen state of mind at the feet 
of the Chief Priest of Rome. At the same time 
the people of the West also submitted to him. First 
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the Vandals, then the Ostrogoths, a short time 
after the Burgundians and the Alains, then the 
Visigoths, and at last the Lombards and the Anglo- 
Saxons came bowing the knee to the Roman Pon¬ 
tiff. It was the sturdy shoulders of the idolatrous 
children of the North which elevated to the supreme 
throne of Christendom a pastor of th^e banks of the 
Tiber. 

These events occurred in the West at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century, at the precise period 
that the Mahometan power arose in the East, 
and prepared to overrun another division of the 
earth. 

From that time the evil continued increasing. 
In the eighth century we see the Bishops of Rome 
on the one hand resisting the Greek Emperors, 
their lawful sovereigns, and endeavouring to expel 
them from Italy; whilst on the other they court 
the French Mayors of the Palace, and demand 
from this new power now arising in the West, a 
share in the wreck of the empire. We see Rome 
establish her usurped authority between the East, 
which she repelled, and the West which she courted; 
thus erecting her throne upon two revolutions. 

Alarmed by the progress of the Arabs, who had 
made themselves masters of Spain, and boasted that 
they would speedily traverse the Pyrenees and the 
Alps, and proclaim the name of Mahomet on the 
seven hills;—terrified at the daring of Aistolpho, 
who, at the head of his Lombards, threatened to put 
every Roman to death,* and brandished his sword 

* Fremens ut leo . . . asserens omnes uno gladio jugulari. (Ana- 
stasius, Bibl. Vit. Fontif. p. 83.) 
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before the city gates—Rome, in the prospect of ruin, 
turned on all sides for protection, and threw herself 
into the arms of the Franks. The usurper Pepin 
demanded the condrmation of his claim to the 
throne:—^the Pope granted it; and, in return, ob« 
tained his declaration in defence of the “ Republic 
of God.” Pepin recovered from the Lombards 
their conquests from the Emperor; but instead of 
restoring them to that Prince, he deposited the 
keys of the conquered cities on the altar of St. Peter’s; 
and, with uplifted hand, swore that it was not in the 
cause of man that he had taken arms,—but to ob¬ 
tain from God the remission of his sins, and to do 
homage for his conquests to St. Peter! Thus did 
France establish the temporal power of the Popes. 

Charlemagne appeared.—At one time we see him 
climbing the stairs of St. Peter’s, devoutly kissing 
the steps again he presents himself,—but it is as 
master of all the nations composing the Western 
Empire, and of Rome itself. Leo III. decided to 
confer the rank on one who already possessed the 
power ; and in the year 800, on Christmas day, he 
placed the crown of the Roman Emperors on the 
brow of the son of Pepin.* From this period the 
Pope belonged to the empire of the Franks, and 
his connexion with the East was at an end: thus 
loosing his hold on a decayed tree, nodding to its 
fall, in order to graft himself upon a wild but vigo¬ 
rous sapling. Little could he then have dared to 

* Visum est et ipsi Apostolico Leoni... at ipsum Carolum im- 
peratorera nominare dcbuisset, qui ipaam Romam tenebat ubi semper 
Ctesares sedere soliti erant et reKquas scdes .... (Annalista Lam- 
becianus ad an. 801.) 
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hope for the elevation that awaited his successors 
among the German nations to which he thus joined 
himself. 

Charlemagne bequeathed to his feeble successors 
only the wreck of his own power. In the ninth 
century disunion every where weakened the civil 
authority. Rome perceived that this was the 
moment to exalt herself. What better opportunity 
could offer for achieving the Church’s independence 
of the state than when the crown of Charles was 
broken, and its fragments scattered over his former 
empire. 

It was then that the pretended deci’etals of 
Isidorus appeared. In this collection of alleged 
decrees of the Popes, the most ancient bishops, 
contemporaries of Tacitus and Quintilian, were 
made to speak the barbarous Latin of the ninth 
century. The customs and constitutions of the 
Franks were gravely attributed to the Romans in 
the time of the Emperors. Popes quoted the Bible 
in the Latin translation of St. Jerome, who lived 
one, two, or three centuries after them. And 
Victor, bishop of Rome in the year 192, wrote to 
Theophilus, who was archbishop of Alexandria 
in 385. The impostor who had fabricated this 
collection, endeavoured to prove that all bishops 
derived their authority from the bishop of Rome, 
who held his own immediately from Christ. He 
not only recorded all the successive acquisitions of 
the Pontiffs, but carried them back to the earliest 
times. The Popes did not blush to avail them¬ 
selves of this contemptible imposture. As early as 
865, Nicholas I. selected weapons from this repo- 
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sitory to attack princes and bishops.* This bare¬ 
faced fabrication was for ages the arsenal of Rome. 

Nevertheless the vices and atrocities of the Pon- 
tifis were such as suspended for a time the object of 
the decretals. The Papacy signalised its sitting 
down at the table of Kings by shameful libations ; 
aUd intoxication and madness reigned in its orgies. 
About this time tradition places upon the Papal 
i throne a girl named Joan, who had taken refuge at 
Rome with her lover, and whose sex was betrayed 
by the pains of child-birth coming upon her in the 
midst of a solemn procession. But let us not need¬ 
lessly exaggerate the shame of the Roman Pontiffs. 
Women of abandoned character reigned at this 
period in Rome. The throne which affected to 
exalt itself above the majesty of kings, was sunk in 
the filth of vice. Theodora and Marozia installed 
and deposed at their pleasure the pretended teach¬ 
ers of the Church of Christ, and placed on the 
throne of St. Peter their lovers, their sons, and 
their grandsons. These too well authenticated 
charges may have given rise to the tradition of the 
female Pope Joan. 

Rome was one vast scene of debauchery, wherein 
the most powerful families in Italy contended for 
pre-eminence. The counts of Tuscany were gene¬ 
rally victorious in these contests. In 1033, this 
family dared to place ppon the pontifical throne, 
under the name of Benedict the IXth, a young boy 
brought up in debauchery. This child of twelve 
years of age, continued when Pope in the practice 


See £p, ad. Uiiiv. Epi. sc. Gall. (Mansi XV.) 
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of the same scandalous vices.* Another party 
elected in his stead Sylvester III., and Benedict, 
with a conscience loaded with adulteries and hands 
stained with homicide, at last sold the Papacy to a 
Roman ecclesia8tic.t 

The Emperors of Germany, roused to indigna¬ 
tion by these enormities, purged Rome with the 
sword. In 1047, a German bishop, Loo IX. 
possessed himself of the pontifical throne. 

The Empire, using its right as suzerain, raised up 
the triple crown from the mire, and preserved the 
degraded Papacy by giving to it suitable chiefs. 
In 1046, Henry HI. deposed the three rival Popes, 
and pointing with his finger, on which glittered 
the ring of the Roman patricians, designated the 
bishop t<f whom St. Peter’s keys should be confided. 
Four Popes, all Germans, and chosen by the 
Emperor, succeeded. Whenever the PontiflP of 
Rome died, a deputation from its church repaired 
to the Imperial court, just as the envoys of other 
dioceses, to solicit the nomination of a bishop to 
succeed him. The Emperors were not sorry to see 
the Popes reforming abuses—strengthening the in¬ 
fluence of the church—holding councils—choosing 
and deposing prelates in spite of foreign princes : 

* ‘'Cujus quidam post adeptum sacerdotium vita quam turpis, 
quam foeda, quamque execranda exstitcrit, horresco referre.” (Desi- 
DERius abbot of Cassino, afterwards Pope Victor III. de miraculis 
S. Benedicto, etc. lib. 3, iiiit.) 

+ Theophylactus .... cum postmulta adulteria et homicidia 
manibus suis perpetrata, etc. (Bonizo bishop of Sutri, afterwards 
of Plaisance, liber ad amicam.) 

VOL. I. C 
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for in all this the Papacy, by its pretensions, did but 
exalt the power of the reigning Emperor, its suze¬ 
rain Lord? But such excesses were full of peril to 
his authority. The power thus gradually acquired 
might at any moment be directed against the Em¬ 
peror himself, . and the reptile having gained 
strength might turn against the bosom that had 
warmed it,—and this result followed. The Papacy 
arose from its humiliation and soon trampled under 
foot the princes of the earth. To exalt the Papacy 
was to exalt the Church, to aggrandize religion, to 
ensure to the spirit the victory over the flesh, and 
to God the conquest of the world. Such were its 
maxims; in these, ambition found its advantage, 
and fanaticism its excuse. 

The whole of this new policy is personified in 
one man, Hildebrand. 

Hildebrand, who has been by turns indiscreetly 
exalted or unjustly traduced, is the personification 
of the Roman pontificate in its strength and glory. 
He is one of those characters in history, which 
include in themselves a new order of things, resem¬ 
bling in this respect Charlemagne, Luther, and 
Napoleon, in different spheres of action. 

Leo IX. took notice of this monk as he was 
goipg to Cluny, and carried him with him to 
Rome. From that time Hildebrand was the soul 
of the Papacy, till he himself became Pope. He 
had governed the Church under different Pontiffs, 
before he himself reigned under the name of 
Gregory VII. One grand idea occupied his com¬ 
prehensive mind. He desired to establish a visible 
theocracy, of which the Pope, as the vicar of 
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Christ, should be the head. The recollection of 
the ancient universal dominion of heathen Rome, 
haunted his imagination and animated his zeal. 
He wished to restore to Papal Rome what Rome 
had lost under the Emperors. “ What Marius and 
taesar,” said his flatterers, “could not effect hy 
torrents of blood, .you have accomplished by a 
word.” 

Gregory VII. was not actuated by the spirit of 
Christ. That spirit of truth, humility, and gentle¬ 
ness was to him unknown. He could sacrifice what 
he knew to be the truth whenever he judged it 
necessary to his policy. We may instance the case 
of Berengarius. But without doubt he was actuated 
by a spirit far above that of the geiferality of 
Pontifis, and by a deep conviction of the justice of 
his cause. Enterprising, ambitious, persevering in 
his designs, he was at the same time skilful and 
politic in the use of the means of success. 

His first task was to remodel the militia of the 
Church. It was needful to gain strength before 
attacking the Imperial authority. A council held 
at Rome removed the pastors from their families, 
and obliged them to devote themselves undividedly 
to the hierarchy. The law of celibacy, devised and 
carried into operation by the Popes, (who were them¬ 
selves monks,) changed the clergy into a monastic 
order. Gregory VII. claimed to exercise over the 
whole body of bishops and priests of Christendom a 
power equal to that possessed by an abbot of Cluny 
over the order subjected to his rule.—The legates 
of Hildebrand passed through the provinces, de¬ 
priving the pastors of their lawful partners, and the 

c 2 
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Pope himself, if necessaiy, excited the populace 
against the married clergy.* 

But Gregory’s great aim was to emancipate Rome 
from subjection to the Emperor. Never would he 
have dared to conceive so ambitious a design, if 
the discord which disturbed the minority of Henr^ 
IV. and the revolt of the Germ^ princes from that 
young Emperor had not favoured his project. The 
Pope was at this time one of the magnates of the 
empire. Making common cause with some of the 
greatest of its vassals, he strengthened himself in 
the aristocratic interest, and then proceeded to 
prohibit all ecclesiastics from receiving investiture 
from the Emperor, under pain of excommunication. 

He thus snapt asunder the ancient ties which 
connected the several pastors and their churches 
with the royal authority—but it was that he might 
hind them to the pontifical throne. He undertook 
to restrain by a powerful hand, priests, princes, 
and people — and to make the Pope an universal 
monarch. It was Rome alone that every priest was 
to fear—and in her only he was to hope. The 
kingdoms and principalities of the earth were to be 
her domain; and kings were to tremble before the 
thunders of the Jupiter of New Rome. Woe to 
those who should resist her. Their subjects were 
released from their oaths of allegiance—Their whole 
country placed under interdict—public worship was 
to cease—the churches to be closed—the bells 

* Hi quocumque prodeunt, clamores insultantium, digitos osten- 
dentium, colaphos pulsantium, perferunt. Alii tnembris mutilati; 
alii per longos cruciatus superbe necati, &c.—Maitene et Durand. 
Thes. Nov. Anecd. 1. 231. 
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mute—the sacraments no longer administered—and 
the malediction extended even to the dead, to whom, 
at the command of the proud Pontiff, the earth 
refused the peace and shelter of the •tomb. 

The Pope, whose power had been from the very 
beginning subordinate, first to the Roman Em¬ 
perors ; then to the Frankish princes; and lastly 
to the Emperors of Germany ; at once freed him¬ 
self, and assumed the place of an equal, if not of a 
Master. Yet Gregory the VI Ith was in his turn 
humbled; Rome was taken, and Hildebrand obliged 
to flee. He died at Salerno; his last words were, 
Dilexi justitiam et odivi iniquitatem ; propterea 
morior in exiUo* And who will dare to charge with 
hypocrisy words uttered at the very gates of the 
tomb. 

The successors of Gregory acted like soldiers 
arriving after a great victory. They threw them¬ 
selves as conquerors on the unresisting churches. 
Spain, delivered from the presence of Islamism, and 
Prussia, reclaimed from idolatry, fell into the em¬ 
brace of the crowned priest. The crusades, under¬ 
taken at his instance, spread far and wide, and 
everywhere confirmed his authority:—the pious 
pilgrims, who in imagination had seen saints and 
angels conducting their armed hosts, and who en¬ 
tering humbly and barefooted within the walls of 
Jerusalem, had burned alive the Jews in their syna¬ 
gogue, and shed the blood of tens of thousands of 
Saracens on the spots where they came to trace the 
footsteps of the. Prince of Peace, bore with them to 

* 1 have loved righteousness and hated iniquity—therefore I die 
an exile. 
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the East the same of the Pope, whose existence had 
been scarcely known there, since the period when 
he exchanged the supremacy of the Greeks for that 
of the Franks.. 

Meanwhile that which the ai*ms of the republic 
and of the empire had failed to effect, was achieved 
by the power of the Church. The Germans brought 
to the feet of a bishop the tribute their ancestors'had 
refused to the mightiest generals; and their princes 
thought they received from the Popes their crown, 
while in reality the Popes imposed upon them a yoke. 
The kingdoms of Christendom, already subject to 
the spiritual empire of Rome, became her serfs and 
tributaries. 

Thus every thing was changed in the Church. 

At the beginning it was a society of brethren, 
and now an absolute monarchy is reared in the 
midst of them. All Christians were priests of the 
living God (1 Pet. ii. 9.), with humble pastors for 
their guidance. But a lofty head is uplifted from 
the midst of these pastors; a mysterious voice 
utters words full of pride ; an iron hand compels all 
men, small and great, rich and poor, freemen and 
slaves, to take the mark of its power. The holy 
and primitive equality of souls before God is lost 
sight of. Christians are divided into two strangely 
unequal camps. On the one side a separate class 
of priests daring to usurp the name of the Church, 
and claiming to be possessed of peculiar privileges 
in the sight of the Lord. On the other, timid 
flocks reduced to a blind and passive submission; 
a people gagged and silenced and delivered over 
to a proud caste. Every tribe, language, and 
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nation of Christendom submitted to the dominion 
of this spiritual king who had received power to 
overcome. 

But side by side with that principle tffiit should 
have pervaded the history of Christianity was a 
principle that was given to preside over its doctrine. 
This was the great principle of Christianity; its 
leading idea—that of grace, of pardon, and amnesty, 
and of the gift of eternal life. This idea supposed 
an alienation from God, and an inability in man to 
enter, by any power of his own, into communion 
with an infinitely holy Being. The opposition of 
true and false doctrine cannot assuredly he entirely 
summed up in the question of salvation by faith or 
by works. Nevertheless, it is the most striking 
feature in the contrast. We may go farther; Sal¬ 
vation considered as derived from any power in man 
is the germinating principle of all errors and per¬ 
versions. The scandals produced by this funda¬ 
mental error brought on the Reformation;—and the' 
profession of the contrary principle was the means 
by which it was achieved. It is therefore indispens¬ 
able that this truth should he prominent in an in¬ 
troduction to the history of that Reformation. 

Salvation by Grace. Such, then, was the second 
peculiarity which was designed especially to distin¬ 
guish the religion that came from God from all 
human systems. And what had become of this 
great and primordial thought? Had the Church 
preserved it as a precious deposit ? Let us follow its 
history. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Greece, 
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and of Rome, in the time of the Roman Emperors, 
had heard this gospel. Ye are saved by grace— 
THROUGH FAITH — IT IS THE GIFT OF GoD ;* and at 

this voice of peace, at the sound of these good tidings, 
at this wcM of power, multitudes of sinners believed, 
and were attracted to him who alone can give peace 
to the conscience j and numerous societies of believers 
were formed in the midst of the degenerate commu¬ 
nities of that age. 

But ere long an important error began to prevail, 
as to the nature of Saving Faith.—Faith (according 
to St. Paul,) is the way through which the whole 
being of the believer,—his understanding, his heart, 
and his will, enters upon present possession of the sal¬ 
vation purchased by the incarnation and death of the 
Son of God. Jesus Christ is apprehended by Faith, 
and from that hour becomes all things to,—and all 
things in the believer. He communicates to the 
human nature a divine life; and the believer, renewed 
and set free from the power of self and of sin, feels 
new affections, and bears new fruits. Faith, says 
the theologian, labouring to express these thoughts^ 
is the subjective appropriation of the objective Work 
of Christ. If Faith is not the appropriation of Sal¬ 
vation it is nothing—the whole economy of Christian 
doctrine is out of place; the fountains of the new 
life are sealed, and Christianity is overturned from 
its foundation. 

And this consequence did in fact ensue. By de¬ 
grees this practical view of Faith was forgotten, and 
ere long it was regarded, as it still is by many, as a 
bare act of the understanding, a mere submission to 
a commanding evidence. 

* Epb. ii. 8. 
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From this primary error a second necessarily re* 
suited. When Faith was rohbed of its practical 
character it could no longer he maintained that 
Faith alone saved. Works no longer following in 
their place as its fruits—it seemed necessary tb range 
them on onejine with it; and the Church was taught 
to believe that the sinner is justified by Faith and 
by Works. In place of that Christian unity in doc¬ 
trine, which comprises in a single principle Justifi¬ 
cation and Works—Grace and a rule of life—belief 
and responsibility, succeeded that melancholy duality 

which regards religion and moral duty as things al¬ 
together unconnected; a fatal delusion which brings 
in death, by separating the body from the spirit, 
whose continued union is the necessary condition of 
life itself. The word of the Apostle heard across the 
interval of ages is, “ Having begun in the spirit, are 
ye now made perfect by the flesh ?” 

Another error contributed to unsettle the doctrine 
of Grace. This was Pelagiariism. Pelagius assorted 
that man’s nature was not fallen,—that there is no 
such thing as hereditary evil, and that'man having 
received power to do good has only to will in order to 
perform it.* If the doing “ good things ” consists in 
certain external acts, Pelagius judged truly. But if 
regard is had to the motives whence these external 
acts proceed,—or to the entire inward life of man,t 
then we discern in all his works selfishness,—forget¬ 
fulness of God,—pollution and weakness. This was 
the doctrine of St. Augustine. He proved that to 

* Velle et esse ad hominem referenda sunt, quia de arbitrii foute 
descendant. (Pciag. in Aug. tk Gratia Dei, cap. iv.^ 

t See Matt. xii. -34. 
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entitle any action to approval, it was needful not 
merely that it should seem right when looked at by 
itself and from the outside, but above all that its real 
spring in the soul should be holy. The Pelagian 
doctrine rejected by St. Augustine from the church 
when it presented itself broadly for investigation, re¬ 
appeared ere long with a side aspect as semi-Pela- 
gian, and under forms of expression borrowed from 
St. Augustine’s own writings. It was in vain that 
eminent Father opposed its progress. He died soon 
after. The error spread with amazing rapidity 
throughout Christendom—^passing from the West to 
the East, and even at this day it continues to disturb 
and harass the Church. The danger of the doc¬ 
trine appeared in this: that by placing goodness 
in the external act rather than in the inward affec¬ 
tions, it led men to put a high value upon outward 
action, legal observances, and works of penance. 
The more of such works the greater the reputed 
sanctity—heaven was to be attained by means of 
them—and (extravagant as such a thought must 
appear to us) it was not long before certain persons 
were believed to have made attainments in holiness 
beyond that which was required of them. 

Thus did the proud heart of man refuse to give 
the glory to that God to whom all glory belongs. 
Thus did man claim to deserve, what God had de¬ 
creed to give freely I He essayed to find in himself 
the salvation which the Gospel brought to him ready 
wrought out from heaven. He spread a veil over the 
saving truth of a salvation which cometh from God, 
and not from man—a salvation which God gives— 
but barters not;—and from that day all the other 
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truths of religion were over-clouded; darkness spread 
over the church, and from this deep and deplorable 
gloom were seen to arise innumerable errors. 

And in the first place we may observe that both 
great divisions of error converged to one effect. 
Pelagianism, while it corrupted the church’s teaching, 
stren^ened the hierarchy :—by the same infiuence 
by'which it hid the doctrine of grace, it exalted the 

authority of Jhe church—for grace was God’s part 

in the work as tfie Church was man’s I 

As soon as salvation was taken out of the hands 
of God, it fell into the hands of the Priests. The 
latter put themselves in the place of the Lord; and 
the souls of men, thirsting for pardon, wore no longer 
taught to look to heaven, but to the Church, and 
especially to its pretended Head. The Roman 
Pontiff was in the place of God to the blinded 
minds of men. Hence all the grandeur and authority 
of the Popes, and hence also unutterable abuses. 

Doubtless the doctrine of salvation by Faith was 
not entirely lost to the Church. We meet with it 
in some of the most celebrated Fathers, after the 
time of Constantine ; and in the middle ages. The 
doctrine was not formally denied. Councils and 
Popes did not hurl their bulls or decrees against 
it; but they set up beside it, a something which 
nullified it. Salvation by Faith was received by 
many learned men, by many a humble and simple 
mind,—but the multitude had something very dif¬ 
ferent. Men had invented a complete system of 
forgiveness. The multitude flocked to it and 
joined with it, rather than with the Grace of Christ; 
and thus the system of man’s devising prevailed 
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over that of God. Let us examine some of the 
phases of this deplorable change. 

In the time of Vespasian and his sons, he who 
had been tbe most intimate companion of the 
despised Galilean, one of the sons of Zebedee, 
had said; “ If we confess our sins, God is faithful 
sja^just to forgive us our sins.” 

About 120 years later, under Commodus, and 
Septimius Severus, Tertullian, an illustrious pastor 
of Carthage, speaking of pardon, already held a 
very different language. “ It is necessary (said he), 
to change our dress and food, we must put on 
sackcloth and ashes, we must renounce all comfort 
and adorning of the body, and falling down before 
the priest, implore the intercession of the brethren."* 
Behold man turned aside from God, and turned 
back upon himself. 

Works of penance, thus substituted for the 
salvation of God, multiplied in the Church from 
the time of Tertullian to the 13th century. Men 
were enjoined to fast, to go bare-headed, to wear no 
linen, &c., or required to leave home and country 
for distant lands, or else, to renounce the world and 
embrace a monastic life. 

In the 11th century were added voluntary flagel¬ 
lations ; a little after they became an absolute 
mania in Italy, which was then in a very disturbed 
state. Nobles and peasants, old and young, even 
children of five years old, went in pairs, through 
the villages, the towns, and the cities, by hundreds, 
thousands, and tens of thousands, without any 
other covering than a cloth tied round the middle. 


* Tcrtull. dc Poeiiit. 
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and visiting the churches in procession, in the very 
depth of winter*. Armed with scourges, they lashed 
themselves without pity, and the streets resounded 
with cries and groans, which drew forth tears of 
compassion from all who heard them. 

And yet long before the evil had arrived at 
this height, men sighed for deliverance from the 
tyranny of the priests. The priests themselves 
were sensible that if they did not devise some 
remedy, their usurped power would be at an end. 
Then it was that they invented the system of barter 
known by the name of indulgences. It is under 
John, sumamcd the Faster, archbishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, that see its first commencement. The 
priests said, “ O penitents, you are unable to 
perform the penances we have imposed upon you. 
Well then, we, the priests of God, and your 
pastors, will take upon ourselves this heavy burden. 
Who can better fast than we ? Who better kneel 
and recite psalms than ourselvesBut the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. “ For a seven weeks 
fast, (said Regino, abbot of Prum,) such as are rich 
shall pay twenty pence, those who are less wealthy 
ten pence, and the poor three pence, and in the same 
proportion for other things.”* Some courageous 
voices were raised against this traflSc, but in vain I 

The Pope soon discovered what advantages he 
might derive from these indulgences. His want of 
money continued to increase. Here was an easy 
resource, which, under the appearance of a volun¬ 
tary contribution, would replenish his coffers. It 
seemed desirable to establish so lucrative a discovery 

* Libri duo de ecclesiMticis disciplinis. 
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on a solid footing. The chief men of Rome exerted 
themselves for this purpose. The irrefragable doctor, 
Alexander de Hales, invented, in the ISth century, 
a doctrine well suited to secure this mighty resource 
to the Papacy. A bull of Clement VII. declared 
the new doctrine an article of the faith. The most 
sacred truths were made to subserve this persevering 
policy of Rome. Christ, it was affirmed, has done 
much more than was required for reconciling God 
and man. One single drop of his blood would have 
sufficed for that; but he shed his blood abundantly, 
that he might form for bis church a treasury that 
eternity itself should never exhaust. The supere¬ 
rogatory merits of the saints, the j*eward of the 
Works they have done, beyond and additional to the 
obligations of duty, have still further enriched this 
treasury. Its guardianship and distribution are 
confided to the Vicar of Christ upon earth. He 
applies to every sinner, for sins committed after 
baptism, these merits of Christ and of his saints, in 
the measure and degree that his sins have made 
necessary. Who would dare to attack a custom of 
so high and holy an origin ? 

Rapidly was this almost inconceivable invention 
reduced to a system. The scale imposed ten, twenty 
years of penance, for such and such kinds of sin. 
“ It is not merely for each kind of sin, but for each 
“ sinful action, that this penance of so many years is 
“demanded,” exclaimed the mercenary priests. 
Behold mankind, bowed down under the weight of 
a penance that seemed almost eternal. 

“ But for what purpose this long penance, when life 
“ is so short—when can it take effect ? How can man 
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“ secure the time requisite for its performance? You 
“ are imposing on him centuries of severe discipline. 
“ When death comes he will but laugh at you—for 
“ death will discharge him from his burthen. Ah, 
“ welcome death,!” But this objection was provided 
against. The philosophers of Alexandria had spoken 
of a fire in which men were to be purified. Some 
ancient doctors in the church had received the 
notion. Rome declared this philosophic tenet the 
doctrine of the church; and the Pope, by a bull, 
aidAedi purgatory to his domain. He declared that 
man would have to expiate in purgatory all he could 
not expiate on earth; but that indulgences would 
deliver men’s souls from that intermediate state in 
which their sins would otherwise hold them. Thomas 
^ Aquinas set forth this new doctrine in his cele¬ 
brated Siirmnd. Nothing was left undone to fill the 
mind with terror. Man is by nature inclined to 
fear an unknown futurity and the dark abodes beyond 
the grave; but that fear was artfully excited and in¬ 
creased by horrible descriptions of the torments of 
this purifying fire. We see at this day in many 
Catholic countries paintings exposed in the temples, 
or in the crossways, wherein poor souls engulphed in 
‘flames invoke alleviation for their miseries. Who 
could refuse the money that, dropt into the treasury 
of Rome, redeemed the soul from such horrible tor¬ 
ments ? 

But a further means of increasing this traffic 
was now discovered. Hitherto it had been the 
sins of the living that had been turned to profit; 
they now began to avail themselves of the sins of 
the dead. In the 13th century it was declared 
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that the living might, by making certain sacrifices, 
shorten or even terminate the torments their an¬ 
cestors and friends were enduring in purgatory. 
Instantly the compassionate hearts of the faithful 
offered new treasures for the priests. 

To regulate this traffic, they invented shortly 
after, probably in the pontificate of John XXII. 
the celebrated and scandalous tax of indulgences, 
of which more than forty editions are extant: a 
mind of the least delicacy would be shocked at 
the repetition of the horrors therein contained. 
Incest was to cost, if not detected, five groschen, if 
known, or flagrant, six. A certain price was affixed 
to the crime of murder, another to infanticide, adul¬ 
tery, peijury, burglary, &c. Oh, shame of Rome I 
exclaims Claudius of Espersa, a Roman divine; 
and we may add. Oh, shame to human nature! For 
no reproach can attach to Rome which does not re¬ 
coil with equal force on mankind in general. Rome 
is human nature exalted, and displaying some of its 
worst propensities. We say this in truth as well as 
in justice. 

Boniface VIII. the boldest and most ambitious 
of the Popes, after Gregory VII., effected still more 
than his predecessors had done. 

He published a bull in 1300, by which he de¬ 
clared to the church, that all who should at that 
time or thenceforth make the pilgrimage to Rome, 
which should take place every hundred years, should 
there receive a plenary indulgence. Upon this mul¬ 
titudes flocked from Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
France, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and other 
quarters. Ohl men, of sixty and seventy, set out on 
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the pilgrimage; and it was computed that 200,000 
visited Rome in one month. All these foreigners 
brought with them rich offerings, and the Pope and 
the Romans saw their coffers replenished. 

The avarice of the Pontiffs soon fixed this jubilee 
at intervals of fifty years, afterwards at thirty-three 
years, and at last at twenty-five. Then, for the greater 
convenience of the purchtisers, and to increase the 
profits of the vendors, they transferred both the 
jubilee and its indulgences from Rome to the market¬ 
places of all ihc nations of Christendom. It was 
no longer necessary to abandon one’s home: what 
others had been obliged to seek beyond the Alps, 
each might now obtain at his own door. 

The evil was at its height,—and then the Re¬ 
former arose. 

We have seen what had become of the principle 
whieh was designed to goyem the history of Chris¬ 
tianity; we have^also seen what became ‘of that 
which should have pervaded its doctrine. Both 
were now lost. 

To set up a single caste as mediators between 
God and man, and to barter in exchange for works, 
and penances, and gold, the salvation freely given 
by God;—such was Popery. 

To open wide to all, through Christ Jesus, and 
without any earthly mediator, and without that 
power that called itself the Church, free access to- 
the gift of God, eternal life ;—such was Christianity, 
and such was the Reformation. 

Popery may be compared to a high wall erected 
by the labour of ages, between man and God. Who- 

VOL. I. D 
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ever will scale it must pay or sufier in the attempt; 
and even then he will fail to overleap it. 

The Reformation is the power which has thrown 
down this wall, has restored Christ to man, and has 
thus made plain the way of access to the Creator. 

Popery interposes the Church between God and 
man. 

Christianity and the Refonflation bring God and 
man face to face. 

Popery separates, man from God:—the Gospel 
re-unites them. 

After having thus traced the history of the de¬ 
cline and loss of the two grand principles which 
were to distinguish the religion of God from systems 
of man’s devising, let us see what were the con¬ 
sequences of tMs immense change. 

But first let us do honour to the church of that 
middle period, which intervened between the age of 
the Apostles and the Reformers.« The church was 
still the church, although fallen and more and more 
enslaved. In a word, she was at all times the most 
powerful friend of man. Her hands, though ma¬ 
nacled, still dispensed blessings. Many .eminent 
servants of Christ diffused during these ages a bene¬ 
ficent light; and in the humble convent—the se¬ 
questered parish—there were found poor monks and 
poor priests to alleviate bitter sufferings. The 
• church Catholic was not the Papacy. This filled 
the place of the oppressor; that of the oppressed. 
The Reformation, which declared war against the 
one, came to liberate the other. And it must be 
acknowledged, that the Papacy itself was at times. 
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in the hands of Him who brings good oht of eril, 
a necessary counterpoise to the ambition and tyranny 
of princes. 

Let us now contemplate the condition of Chris* 
tianity at that time. 

Theology and religion were then widely different. 
The doctrine of the learned, and the practice of 
priests, monks, and people, presented two very dif¬ 
ferent aspects. They had, however, great influence 
upon each other, and the Reformation had to deal 
with both. Let us examine them, and take a survey 
first of the Schools, or Theology. 

Theology was still under the influence of the 
middle ages. The middle ages had awoke from 
their long trance, and had produced many learned 
men. But their learning had been directed neither 
to the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, nor to 
the examination of the history of the Church. 
Scriptural exposition, and the study of history, the 
two great sources of theological knowledge, still 
slumbered. 

A new science had usurped their place. It was 
the science of Dialectics. The art of reasoning 
became the fruitful mine of a new theology. The 
middle ages had discovered tlH long lost writings 
of Aristotle. Their knowledge of him was derived 
either from old Latin versions, or from translations 
from the Arabic. The resuscitated Aristotle ap¬ 
peared in the West as a giant, subjecting the minds, 
and even the consciences of men. His philosophic 
method added strength to the disposition for dialec¬ 
tics which marked the age. It was a method well 
suited to subtle researches and trivial distinctions. 

D 2 
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The verf obscurity of the translations of the Greek 
philosopher favoured the dialectic subtlety which 
had captivated the West. The Church, alarmed at 
its progress, for a while opposed this new tendency. 
She feared that- this taste for discussion might en¬ 
gender heresies. But the dialectic philosophy 
proved to be easily compounded with j monks em¬ 
ployed it against heretics, and thenceforward its 
victory was secure. 

It was the characteristic of this method of 
teaching, to suggest numerous questions on every 
branch of theology, and then to decide them by a 
solution. Often these inquiries turned upon the 
most useless matters. It was asked whether all 
animals had been enclosed in Noah’s ark ; and 
whether a dead man could say mass,* &c. But we 
should be wrong to form our judgment of the scho¬ 
lastic divines from such examples only. On ^ the 
contrary, we must often acknowledge the depth and 
extent of their inquiries. 

Some among them made a distinction between 
theological and philosophical truth, affirming that a 
proposition might be theologically true, and philo¬ 
sophically false. In thii way it was hoped to re¬ 
concile incredulity*with a cold and dead adherence 
to the forms of the church. But there were others, 
and Thomas Aquinas at their head, who main¬ 
tained that the doctrine of revelation was in no 
respect at variance with an enlightened reason; and 
that even as Christian charity does not annihilate 
the natural affections, hut chastens, sanctifies. 


* Hottinger Hist, Eccles. V. 
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ennobles, and governs them, so Faith does not 
destroy Philosophy, but may make use of it by 
sanctifying and illuminating it with its own light. 

The doctrine of the Trinity opened a wide field 
for the dialectic method of the theologians. By 
dint of distinctions and disputes, they fell into 
contrary errors. Some distinguished the three 
Persons so as to make of them three Gods. This 
was the error of Rocelin of Compeigne and his 
followers. Others confounded the persons so as to 
leave only an ideal distinction. This was the case 
with GilWt of Poictiers and his adherents. But 
the orthodox doctrine was ably maintained by 
others. 

The dialectic subtlety of the times was not less 
directed to the article of the Divine Will. How 
are we to reconcile the will of God with his al¬ 
mighty power and holiness? The scholastic di¬ 
vines found in this question numerous difficulties, 
and laboured to remove them by dialectic distinctions. 
“ We cannot say that God wills the existence of 
eml” said Peter the Lombard, “ but neither can we 
say that He wills that evil should not exist.” 

The majority of thea* theologians sought to 
weaken by their dialectic labours the doctrine of 
Predestination which they found in the church. 
Alexander de Hales availed himself for this pur¬ 
pose of the following distinction of Aristotle; that 
every action supposes two parties, namely, an agent, 
and the thing subjected to the action. Divine 
Predestination, said he, acts doubtless ffir man’s sal¬ 
vation ; but it is requisite that it find in the soul of 
man a capacity for the reception of this grace. 
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Without this second party the hrst - cannot effect 
any thing; and Predestination consists in this, that 
knowing by his prescience those in whom this 
second requisite will be found, has appointed to give 
them his grace. 

As to the original condition of man, these theo> 
logians distinguished natural gifts and free gifts. 
The first they held to consist in the primitive 
purity and strength of the human soul. The se> 
cond were the gifts of God’s grace that the soul 
might accomplish good works. But here again the 
learned were divided; some contended that man 
had originally possessed only natural gifts, and had 
by his use of them to merit those of grace. But 
Thomas Aquinas, who was generally on the side of 
sound doctrine, affirmed that the gifts of grace had 
from the beginning been closely united with the 
gifts of nature, because the first man was perfect in' 
his moral health. The Fall, said the former, who 
leaned towards Free-will, has deprived man of the 
gifts of grace, but it has not entirely stripped him 
of the primitive strength of his nature; for the least 
sanctification would have been impossible if there 
had been no longer withfb him any moral strength. 
Whilst, on the other side, the stricter theologians 
thought that the Fall had not only deprived man 
of grace, but corrupted his nature. 

All acknowledged the work of Reconciliation 
wrought out by Christ’s sufferings and death. But 
some maintained that redemption could have been 
effected in no other way than by the expiatory 
satisfaction of the death of Jesus Christ, whilst 
others laboured to prove that God had simply 
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attached redemption and grace to this price. Others 
again, and among these last we may particularize 
Abelard, made the saving efficacy of redemption 
to consist merely in its fitness to awaken in man’s 
heart a confidence and love toward God. 

The doctrine of Sanctification or of Grace dis¬ 
covers to us in fresh abundance the dialectic sub¬ 
tlety of these divines. All of them, accepting the 
distinction of Aristotle already mentioned, laid down 
the necessity of the existence in man of a materia 
dispoaita, a something disposed to the reception of 
grace. But Thomas Aquinas ascribes this disposi¬ 
tion to grace itself. Grace, said they, was forma¬ 
tive for man before the Fall; now, that there is in 
him something to extirpate, it is grace reformative. 
And a farther distinction was laid down between 
grade given gratuitously, gratia gratis data, and 
grace that makes acceptable, gratia gratum faciens ; 
with many other similar distinctions. 

The doctrine of penance an^ indulgence, which 
we have already exhibited, crowned the whole of 
this system, and ruined whatever good it might 
contain. Peter the Lombard had been the first to 
distinguish three sorts of penitence; that of the 
heart or compunction; that of the lips, or confes¬ 
sion ; that of works, or satisfaction by outward 
action, He distinguished, indeed, absolution in 
fhe sight of God from absolution before the church. 
He even affirmed that inward repentance sufficed 
to obtain the.pardon of sins. But he found a way 
back into the error of the church through another 
channel. He allowed that for sins committed after 
baptism, it was necessary either to endure the fires 
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of purgatory, or to submit to the ecclesiastic 
penance; excepting only the sinner whose inward 
repentance' and remorse should be so great as to 
obviate the necessity of further sufferings. He 
proceeds to propose questions which, with all his 
skill in dialectics, he is embarrassed to resolve. If 
two men, equal in their spiritual condition, but one 
poor and the other rich, die the same day, the one 
having no other succours than the ordinary prayers 
of the church, while for the other many masses can 
be said, and many works of charity can be done, 
what will be the event? The scholastic divine 
turns on all sides for an answer, and concludes by 
saying, that they will have the like fate, but not by the 
like causes. The rich man’s deliverance from purga¬ 
tory will not be more perfect, but it will be earlier. 

We have given a few sketches of the sort of 
Theology which reigned in the schools at the period 
of the Reformation. Distinctions, ideas, sometimes 
just, sometimes falsie, but still mere notions. The 
Christian doctrine had lost that odour of heaven, 
that force and practical vitality which come from 
God, and which had characterized it as it existed 
in the apostolic age; and those were destined again 
to come to it from above. 

Meanwhile the learning of the schools was pure 
when compared with the actual condition of th*e 
Church. The theology of the learned might be 
said to flourish, if contrasted with the religion, the 
morals, the instruction of the priests, monks, and 
people. If Science stood in peed of a revival, the 
Church was in still greater need of a Reformation. 
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The people of Christendom, and under that de¬ 
signation almost all the nations of Europe might be 
comprised, no longer looked to a living and holy 
God for the free gift of eternal life. They therefore 
naturally had rjecourse to all the devices of a 

suj}erstitious, fearful, and alarmed imagination. 
Heaven was peopled with saints and mediators, 
whose office it was to solicit God’s mercy. All 
lands were filled with the works of piety, of morti¬ 
fication, of penance and observances, by which it 
was to be procured. Take the description of the 
state of religion at this period given by one who was 
for a long while a monk, and in after life a fellow- 
labourer with Luther,—Myconius. 

“ The sufferings and merits of Christ were looked 
upon (says he), as an empty tale, or as the fictions 
of Homer. There was no longer any thought of 
that faith by which wo are made partakers of the 
Saviour’s righteousness, and the inheritance of 
eternal life. Christ was regarded as a stern judge, 
prepared to condemn all who should not have re¬ 
course to the intercession of saints or to the.Pope’s 
indulgences. Other intercessors were substituted 
in his stead; first the Virgin Mary, like the 
heathen Diana; and then the saints, whose nura-* 
bers were continually augmented by the Popes. 
These intercessors refused their mediation unless 
the party was in good repute with the monastic 
orders which they had founded. To be so, it was 
necessary not only to do what God had commanded 
in his word, but also to perform a number of works 
invented by the monks and the priests, and which 
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brought them in large sums of money. Such were 
Ave Marias, the prayers of St. Ursula, and of St. 
Bridget. It was necessary to .chaunt and cry day 
and night. There were as many different pilgrim¬ 
ages as there were mountains, forests, and valleys. 
But with money these penances might he com¬ 
pounded for. The people therefore brought to the 
convents and to the priests money, and every thing 

they possessed that was of any value, fowls, ducks, 
eggs, wax, straw, butter, and cheese. Then the 
chauntings resounded, the hells rang, the odour of 
incense filled the sanctuary, the sacrifices were 
offered up, the tables groaned, the glasses circulated, 
and these pious orgies were terminated by masses. 
The bishops no longer appeared in the pulpits, hut 
they consecrated priests, monks, churches, chapels, 
images, hooks, and burial places, and all these 
brought a large revenue. Bones, arms, feet, were 
preserved in, boxes of silver or gold; they gave 
them to the faithful to kiss during mass, and this 
increased their gains. 

“ AU maintained that the Pope being in the place 
of God* could not err; and there were none to 
contradict them.”'}' 

• At the church of All Saints, at Wittemberg, 
was shewn a fragment of Noah's ark; some soot 
from the furnace of the three children; a piece of 
wood from the crib of the infant Jesus; some hair 
of the beard of the great St. Christopher; and 
nineteen thousand other relics, more or less precious. 

f 2.Thess8l. ii. 4. 

t Myconius’ History of the Reformation; and Seckendorfs Hist, 
of Lutheranism. 
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At Schaffhausen was shewn the breath of St. Joseph, 
that Nicodemus received on his glove. In Wurtem- 
berg, might be seen a seller of indulgences dis¬ 
posing of his merchandize with his head adorned, 
with a feather plucked from the wing of the Arch¬ 
angel Michael.* But there was no need to seek so 
far for these precious treasures. Those who farmed 
the relics overran the country. They bore them 
about in the rural districts, (as has since been done 
with the Holy Scriptures} ) and carried them into 
the houses of the faithful, to spare them the cost 
and trouble of the pilgrimage. They were exhi¬ 
bited with pomp in the churches. These wan¬ 
dering hawkers paid a certain sum to the proprietors 
of the relics, with a per centage on their profits. 
The kingdom of heaven had disappeared} and 
men had opened in its place on earth, a market of 
abominations. 

At the same time, a profane spirit had invaded 
religion, and the most solemn recollections of the 
Church} the seasons which seemed most to summon 
the faithful to devout reflection and love, were dis¬ 
honoured by bufibonery and profanations altogether 
heathenwh. The Humours of Easter held a large 
place in the annals of the (Church. The festival of 
the Resurrection damning to be joyfully commemo¬ 
rated, preachers went out of their way to put into 
their sermons whatever might excite the laughter of 
the people. One preacher imitated the cuckoo} 
another hissed like a goose} one dragged to the altar 
a layman dressed in a monk’s cowl} a second re¬ 
lated the grossest indecencies} a third recounted 
* Mitller Reliquien, vol. iii, p. 22. 
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the tricks of the Apostle St. Peter,—among others, 
how, at an inn, he cheated the host, by not paying 
his reckoning,* The lower orders of the clergy 
followed the example, and turned their superiors into 
ridicule. The very temples were converted into a 
stage, and the priests into mountebanks. 

If tbis was the state of religion, what must have 
been the morals of the age ? 

Doubtless the corruption was not universal.— 
Justice requires that this should not be forgotten. 
The Reformation elicited many shining instances of 
piety, righteousness, and strength of mind. The 
spontaneous power of God was the cause j but how 
can we doubt that by the same power the germs of 
this new life had been deposited long before in the 
bosom'of the church. If, in these our days, any 
one were to collect the immoralities and degrading 
vices that are committed in any single country, 
such a mass of corruption would doubtless be enough 
to shock every mind. But the evil, at the period 
we speak of, bore a character and universality that 
it has not borne at any subsequent date; and above 
all, the abomination stood in the holy places, which 
it has not been permitted to do since the Refor¬ 
mation. 

Moral conduct had declined with the life of 
faith. The tidings of the gift of eternal life is the 
power of God to regenerate men. Once take away 
the salvation which is God’s gift, and you take 
away sanctification and good works: —and this was 
the result. 

The proclamation and sale of indulgences power- 

* OBcolamp. de risu paachali. 
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fully stimulated an ignorant people to immorality. 
It is true that, according to the Church, they could 
benefit those only who made and kept a promise of 
amendment. But what could be expected from a 
doctrine invented with a view to the profit to be 
gained from it? The vendors of indulgences were 
naturally tempted to further the sale of their mer¬ 
chandize by presenting them to ^the people under 
the most attractive and seducing aspect; even the 
better instructed did not fully comprehend the doc¬ 
trine in respect to them. All that the multitude 
saw in them was a permission to sin; and the sellers 
were in no haste to remove an impression so favour¬ 
able to the sale. 

What disorders, what crimes, in these ages of 
darkness, in which impunity was acquired by money 1 
What might not he feared when a small contribu¬ 
tion to the building of a church was supposed to 
deliver from the punishments of a future world I 
What hope of revival when the communication be¬ 
tween God and man was at an epdj and man, afar 
off from God, who is spirit and life,—moved only in 

a circle of pitiful ceremonies and gross practices,_ 

in an atmosphere of death. 

The priests were the first who felt the effects of 
this corrupting influence. Desiring to exalt them¬ 
selves they had sunk themselves lower. Infatuated 
men! They aimed to rob God of a ray of his 
glory, and to place it on their own brows j but their 
attempt had failed, and they had received only a 
leaven of corruption from the power of evil. The 
annals of the age swarm with scandals. In many 
places the people were well-pleased that the priest 
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should have a woman in keeping, that their wives 
might be safe from his seductions.* What scenes 
of humiliation were witnessed in the house of 
the pastor. The wretched man supported the 
mother and her children, with the tithe and the 
offering;+ his conscience was troubled; he blushed 
in presence of his people, of his servants, and 
before God. The mother, fearing to come to want 
when the priest should die, provided against it 
beforehand, and robbed the house. Her character 
was gone : her children were a living accusation 
of her. Treated on all sides with contempt, 
they plunged into brawls and debaucheries. Such 
was the family of the priest. These horrid scenes 
were a kind of instruction that the people were 
ready enough to follow.! 

The rural districts were the scene of numerous 
excesses. The abodes of the clergy were frequently 
the resorts of the dissolute. Cornelius Adrian, at 
Bruges,^ the Abbot Trinkler, at Cappel,|| imitated 
the customs of the East, and had their harems- 
Priests, consorted with abandoned characters, fre¬ 
quented the taverns, played dice, and finished their 
orgies by quarrels and blasphemy.^ 

The council of Schaffhausen prohibited the clergy 
from dancing in public except at weddings; from 
carrying two kinds of weapons; and decreed that a 
priest who should be found in a house of ill-fame 

Nicol. Do Clemangis do praesulib. simoniacis. 

f The words of Seb. Stor, pastor of Lichstall in 1524. 

I Fiisslin Bejtrage, ii. 224. § Metem. Nederl. hist. viii. 

II Hottinger, Hist. Eccles. ix. 305. 

f Mandement do Hugo ev^que de Constance, Mar. 3, 1517. 
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should be stripped of his ecclesiastical habit.* In 
the archbishopric of Mentz they scaled the walls in 
the night, committed disturbances and disorders of all 
kinds in the inns and tayems, and broke open doors 
and locks, t In several places the priest paid to 
the bishop a regular tax for the woman with whom 
he lived, and for every child he had by her. A 
German bishop who was present at a grand enter¬ 
tainment, publicly declared that in one year eleven 
thousand priests had presented themselves to him 
for that purpose. It is Erasmus who records this.4: 

The higher orders of the hierarchy were equally 
corrupt. Dignitaries of the Church preferred the 
tumult of camps to the service of the altar. To be 
able, lance in hand, to compel his neighbours to 
do him homage, was one of the most conspicuous 
qualifications of a bishop. Baldwin, archbishop 
of Treves, was constantly at war with his neigh¬ 
bours ahd vassals; razing their castles, building 
fortresses of his own, and thinking only how to 
enlarge bis territory. A certain bishop of Eichstadt, 
when dispensing justice, wore under his habit a 
coat of mail, and held in his hand a long sword. 
He used to say he did not fear five Bavarians, pro¬ 
vided they would but attack him in the open field.§ 
Every where the bishops were engaged in constant 
war with the towns; the citizens demanding free¬ 
dom, and the bishops requiring implicit obedience. 

• * MulWa Reliq. iii. 251. 

t Steubing Gesch. der Nass, Oran. Lande. 

I Uno anno ad se delata undeclm tnilHa sacerdotum palam con- 
cubinariorum.—ErasiniOp. torn. ix. p. 401. (Thia citation has been 
verified—yet there seems to be some mistake in these figures. Tr.) 

§ Schmidt Gesch. der Deutschen. tom. iv. 
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If the latter triumphed, they punished the revolters, 
hy sacrificing numerous victims to their vengeance; 
but the flame of insurrection broke out again at the 
very moment when it was thought to be extin- 
guished. 

And what a spectacle was presented by the Pon¬ 
tifical Throne in the generation immediately preced¬ 
ing the Reformation 1 Rome, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, has seldom been witness to so much infamy. 

Rodrigo Borgia, after living in illicit intercourse 
with a Roman lady, had continued a similar con¬ 
nection with one of her daughters, by name Rosa 
Vanozza, by whom he had had five children. He 
was living at Rome with Vanozza and other aban¬ 
doned women,—as cardinal, and archbishop, visit¬ 
ing the churches and hospitals,— when the death of 
Innocent VIII. created a vacancy in the Pontifical 
chair. He succeeded in obtaining it by bribing 
each of the cardinals at a stipulated price. Four 
mules, laden with silver, were publicly driven into 
the palace of Sfofza, the most influential of the 
cardinals. Borgia became Pope under the name of 
Alexander VI. and rejoiced in the attainment of 
the pinnacle of pleasures. 

The very day of his coronation he created his 
son Csesar, a ferocious and dissolute youth, arch¬ 
bishop of Valencia and bishop of Pampeluna. He 
next proceeded to celebrate in the Vatican the 
nuptials of his daughter Lucrezia, by festivities, at 
which his mistress Julia Bella was present, and 
which were enlivened by farces and indecent songs. 
“ Most of the* ecclesiastics,” says an historian,*' “had 
• Infessura. 
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their mistresses, and all the convents of the capital 
were houses of ill fame.” Cajsar Borgia espoused 
the cause of the Guelphs, and when by their assist¬ 
ance he had annihilated the power of theGhibelines, 
he turned upon the Guelphs and crushed them in 
their turn. But he would allow none to share in 
the spoils of his atrocities. In the year 1497» Alex¬ 
ander conferred upon his eldest son the duchy of 
Benevento. The Duke suddenly disappeared. That 
night a faggot-dealer on the banks of the Tiber saw 
some persons throw a corpse into the river; but he 
said nothing of it, for such things were common. 
The Duke’s body was found. His brother Caesar 
had been the instigator of the murder.* He did 
not stop there. His brother-in-law stood in the 
way of his ambition. One daj Caesar caused him 
to be stabbed on the staircase of the Pope’s palace, 
and he was carried covered with blood to his own 
apartments. His wife and sister never left hiin. 
Dreading lest Caesar should employ poison, they 
were accustomed to prepare his meals with their 
own hands. Alexander placed guards before his 
door,—but Caesar ridiculed these precautions, and on 
one occasion when the Pope visited him dropped the 
remark, ** What cannot be done at dinner may be 
at supper'* Accordingly, he one day gained admit¬ 
tance to the chamber of the wounded man, turned 
out his wife and sister, and calling Michilotto, the 
executioner of his horrors, and the only man in whom 

* Amazzo il fratello ducha di Gandia c lo fa butar iicl Tevere. 
(M. S. C. of Capello, ambassador at Rome in 1500—extracted by 
Rancko.) 

VOL. I. E 
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he placed any confidence, commanded him to stran¬ 
gle his victim before his eyes. Alexander had a fa¬ 
vourite naiued Peroto, whoso preferment offended the 
yonng Duke. C»sar rushed upon him,—Peroto 
sought refuge under the Papal mantle, clasping the 
Pontiff in his arms;—Csesar stabbed him, and the 
blood of the victim spirted in the Pontiff’s face. 
“The Pope,” adds a contemporary and witness of 
these atrocities,—“ loves the Duke his son, and 
lives in great fear of him.” Caesar was one of the 
handsomest and most powerful men of his age. Six 
wild bulls fell beneath his hand in single combat. 
Nightly assassinations took place in the streets of 
Rome. Poison often destroyed those whom the 
dagger could not reach. Every one feared to move 
or breathe lest he sij^ould be the next victim. Cajsar 
Borgia was the hero of crime. The spot on earth 
where all iniquity met and overflowed was the Pon¬ 
tiff’s seat. When man has given himself over to the 
power of evil,—the higher his pretensions before 
God, tbe lower he is seen to sink in the depths of 
■ hell. The dissolute entertainments given by the 
Pope and his son Caesar and his daughter Lucrezia, 
are such as can neither be described nor thought 
of. The most impure groves of ancient worship saw 
not the like. Historians have accused Alexander 
and Lucrezia of incest, but the charge is not suffi¬ 
ciently established. The Pope, in order to rid him¬ 
self of a wealthy Cardinal, had prepared poison in 
a small box of sweetmeats, which was to be placed 
on table after a sumptuous feast: the Cardinal, re¬ 
ceiving a hint of the design, gained over the atten¬ 
dant, and the poisoned box was placed before Alex- 
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ander. He ate of it and perished. The whole city 
came together, and could hardly satiate themselves 
with the sight of this dead viper.* 

Such was the man who filled the pontifical throne 
at the commencement of the age of the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

Thus the clergy had disgraced religion and 
themselves. Well might a powerful voice exclaim, 
“ The ecclesiastic order is opposed to God and to 
his glory. The people well know it; and it is but 
too evident, from the many songs, proverbs, and 
jests on the priests, current amongst the common 
people, as also from the figures of monks and 
priests scrawled on the walls, and even on the 
playing cards, that every one has a feeling of dis¬ 
gust at the sight or name of a priest.” It is Luther 
who thus speaks.f 

The evil had spread through all ranks ; a spirit 
of delusion had been sent among men; the corrup¬ 
tion of morals corresponded to the corruption of the 
faith; the mystery of iniquity weighed down the 
enslaved Church of Christ. 

Another consequence necessarily ensued from the 
neglect into which the fundamental doctrine of the 
Gospel had fallen. From the darkness of the un¬ 
derstanding resulted the corruption of the heart. 
The priests having taken into their own hands the 
dispensing a salvation which belonged only to God, 
had thereby secured a sufficient hold on the respect 
of the people. What need had they to study sacred 
learning ? It was no longer their office to explain 

* Gordon, Tommasi, Infessura, Guicciardini, Ecoard, &c. 
t Letter to the Cardinal-Elector of Mentz, 

F. ^ 
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the Scriptures, but to grant letters of indulgence ; 
•and for the fulfilling of that ministry, it was unne¬ 
cessary to have acquired any great learning. 

In country parts, says Wimpheling, they ap¬ 
pointed as preachers poor wretches whom they 
had taken from beggary, and who had been cooks, 
musicians, huntsmen, stable boys, and even worse.* 
The superior clergy themselves were, sunk in 
great ignorance. A bishop of Dunfeldt congra¬ 
tulated himself on never having learned Greek or 
Hebrew. The monks asserted that all heresies 
arose from those languages, but especially from the 
Greek. “ The New Testament,” said one of them, 
“ is a book full of serpents and thorns. Greek,” 
continued he, “ is a modern language, but recently 
invented, and against which we must be upon our 
guard. As to Hebrew, my dear brethren, it is eer- 
tain that whoever studies that immediately becomes 
a Jew.” Heresbach, a friend of Erasmus, and a 
respectable writer, reports these very -words. 
Thomas Linacer, a learned and celebrated divine, 
had never read the New Testament. Drawing 
near his end (in 1524) he called for it, but quickly 
threw it from him with an oath, because his eye 
had caught the words, “ But I say unto you, Swear 
not at all.” “ Either this is not the Gospel,” said 
he, “ or we are not Christians.” Even the school 
of theology in Paris did not scruple to declare before 
the Parliament, “ There is an end of religion if the 
study of Hebrew and Greek is permitted.”t 

If here and there among the clergy some learning 

• Apologia pro Rep. Christ. 

-f Miiller’s Rcliq. tom. 3. p. 253. 
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existed, it was not in sacred literature. The Cice- 
1*001308 of Italy affected a great contempt for the 
Bible on account of its style: men who arrogated 
to themselves the title of Priests of Christ’s Church 
translated the words of the Holy Ghost into the 
style of Virgil and of Horace, to accommodate 
them to the ears of men of taste. The Cardinal 
Bembo wrote always, instead of the 'Holi/ Spirit, 
“ the breath of the celestial zephyr j” for remission 
of sins he substituted the “pity of the Manes and 
of the Godsand instead of Christ the Son of God, 
“ Minerva sprung from the brows of Jupiter.” Find¬ 
ing one day the respectable Sadoletus employed on 
a translation of the Epistle to the Romans, “ Leave 
these childish productions,” said he, “ such puerili¬ 
ties do not become a sensible man.”* 

Behold some of the consequences of the system 
that then weighed down Christendom. This pic¬ 
ture no doubt exhibits in strong colours both the 
corruption of the Church and the need of reforma¬ 
tion. It is for that reason we have sketched it. 
The vital doctrines of Christianity had almost dis¬ 
appeared, and with them the life and light which 
constitute the essence of true religion. The in¬ 
ternal strength of the Church was gone, and its 
lifeless and exhausted frame lay stretched over the 
Roman world. 

Who shall give it new life ? Whence shall we 
look for a remedy for so many evils. 

For ages a Reformation in the church had been 
loudly called for, and all the powers of this world 
had attempted it. But God alone could bring it to 

• Felleri Monum. ined. p. 400. 
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pass. And he began by humbling the power of 
man that he might exhibit man’s helplessness. W» 
see human assailants, one after another, fail and 
break to pieces at the feet of the Colossus they 
undertook to cast down. 

First temporal princes resisted Rome. The 
whole power of the Hohenstaufens, heroes who wore 
the Imperial crown, seemed directed to humble and 
reform Rome, and deliver the nations, and espe- 
eially Germany, from her tyranny. But the castle 
of Canossa gave proof of the weakness of the Impe¬ 
rial power against the usurped dominion of the 
Church. A warlike prince, the Emperor Henry IV., 
after a long and fruitless struggle against Rome, 
was reduced to pass three days and nights in the 
trenehes of that Italian fortress, exposed to the 
winter’s cold, stripped of his imperial robes, barefoot, 
in a scanty woollen garment, imploring with tears 
and cries the pity of Hildebrand, before whom he 
kneeled, and who, after three nights of lamentation, 
relaxed his papal inflexibility, and pardoned the 
suppliant.* Behold the power of the high and 
mighty of the earth, of kings and emperors against 
Rome 1 

Pope Hildebrand himself relates the event in these words : 
“ Tandem rex ad oppidum Canusii, in quo morati sumus, cum panels 
advenit, ibique per triduum ante portam, deposito omni regio cultu, 
miserabiliter utpote discalceatus et laniis inductus, persistens, non 
prius cum multo fletu apostolicae miserationis auxilium et consola- 
tionem implorarc destitit quam omnes qui ibi aderant ad tantam pieta- 
tern et compassionis misericordiam movit ut, pro eo multis precibus 
et lacrymis intercedentes, omnes quidem insolitam nostrse mentis dii- 
ritiam mirarentur, nonnulli vero non apostolicve severitatis gravitatem 
sed quasi tyranniem feritatis crudelitatcin esse clamarent.” (Lib. iv. 
cp. 1‘2. ad Germanos.) 
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To them succeeded adversaries perhaps more 
formidable,—men of genius and learning. I^earn- 
ing awoke in Italy, and its awakening was with an 
energetic protest against the Papacy. Dante, the 
father of Italian poetry, boldly placed in his Hell 
the most powerful of the Popes ; he introduced St. 
Peter in heaven pronouncing stern and crushing 
censures on his unworthy successors, and drew 
horrible descriptions of the monks and clergy. 
Petrarch, that eminent genius, of a mind so superior 
to a;ll the emperors and popes of his time, boldly 
called for the re-establishmcnt of the primitive 
order of the Church. For this purpose he invoked 
the efforts of the age and the power of the emperor 
Charles IV. Laurentius Valla, one of the most 
learned men of Italy, attacked with spirit the pre¬ 
tensions of the Popes, and their asserted inheritance 
from Constantino. A legion of poets, learned men, 
and philosophers, followed in their track ; the 
torch of learning was every where kindled, and 
threatened to reduce to ashes the Romish scaffolding 
that intercepted its beams. But every effort failed; 
Pope Leo X. enlisted among the supporters and 
satellites of hi", court,—literature, poetry, sciences 
and arts; and these came humbly kissing the feet 
of a power that in their boastful infancy they had 
attempted to dethrone. Behold the power of letters 
and philosophy against Rome I 

At last an agency which promised more ability to 
reform the church, came forward. This was the 
Church itself. At the call for Reformation, rei¬ 
terated on all sides, and which had been heard for 
ages {)ast, that most imjmsing of ecclesiastical con- 
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claves, the Council of Constance, assembled. An 
immense number of cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
eighteen hundred doctors of divinity and priests; 
the Emperor himself, with a retinue of a thousand 
persons ; the Elector of Saxony, the Elector Pala¬ 
tine, the Dukes of Bavaria and of Austria, and am¬ 
bassadors from all nations, gave to this assembly an 
air of . authority unprecedented in the history of 
Christianity. Above the rest, we must mention the 
illustrious and immortal doctors of the University of 
Paris, the Aillys, the Gersons, the Clemangis,— 
those men of piety, learning, and courage, who by 
their writings and eloquence communicated to the 
Council an energetic and salutary direction. Every 
thing bowed before this assembly j with one hand it 
deposed three Popes at once, while with the other 
it delivered John Huss to the flames. A commis¬ 
sion was named, composed of deputies from different 
nations, to .propose a fundamental reform. The 
Emperor Sigismund supported the proposition with 
the whole weight of his power. The Council were 
unanimous. The cardinals all took an oath that 
he among them who should be elected Pope would 
not dissolve the assembly, nor leave Constance be¬ 
fore the desired Reformation should be accom¬ 
plished. Colonna was chosen under the name of 
Martin V. The moment was come which was to 
decide the Reform of the Church; all the prelates, 
the Emperor, the princes, and the representatives 
of different nations, awaited the event with intense 
desire. “ The Council is at an end,'* exclaimed 
Martin V. as soon as he had placed the tiara on his 
brow. Sigismund and the clergy uttered a cry of 
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surprise, indignation, and grief; but that cry was 
lost upon the winds. On the l6th of May, 1418, 
the Pope, arrayed in the pontifical garments, 
mounted a mule richly caparisoned; the Emperor 
was on his right hand, the Elector of Brandeburgh 
on his left, each holding the reins of his palfrey ; four 
counts supported over the Pope’s head a magnifi- 
cent canopy; several princes surrounded him bear¬ 
ing the trappings; and a mounted train of forty 
thousand persons, says an historian, composed of 
nobles, knights, and clergy of all ranks, joined in 
the solemn procession outside the walls of Constance. 
Then indeed did Rome, in the person of her pontifP 
sitting on his mule, inwardly deride the superstition 
that surrounded her; then did she give proof that 
to humble her, a power must be exerted far different 
from any thing that could.be put in motion by 
emperore, or kings or bishops or doctors of divinity, 
or all the learning of the age and of the church. 

How could the Reformation proceed from the 
very thing to be reformed ? How could the wound 
find in itself the elements of its cure ? 

Nevertheless the means employed to reform the 
Church, and which the result showed to be ineffica¬ 
cious, contributed to weaken the obstacles, and 
prepared the ground for the Reformers. 

The evils which then afflicted Christendom, 
namely, superstition, incredulity, ignorance, unpro¬ 
fitable speculation, and eorurption of morals,—evHs 
naturally engendered in the hearts of men,—were not 
new on the earth. They had made a great figure 
in the history of nations. They had invaded, es¬ 
pecially in the East, different religious systems, 
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which had seen their times of glory. Those ener- 
. vated systems had sunk under these evils, and not 
one of them had ever arisen from its fall. 

And was Christianity now to undergo the same 
destiny ? Was it to be lost like those old religions 
of the nations ? Was the blow that had doomed 
them to death to be of power to destroy it? Was 
there nothing to secure its preservation? And 
these opposing forces which overflowed it, and 
which had already dethroned so many various sys¬ 
tems of worship, were they indeed to have power to 
seat themselves without resistance on the ruins of 
the Church of Jesus Christ ? 

No:—there is in Christianity that which there 
was not in any of these national systems. It does 
not, like them, offer certain general ideas, mixed 
with tradition and fables destined, sooner or later, 
to fall before the march of human reason; but it 
contains within it pure Truth, built upon facts 
which challenge the scrutiny of any upright and 
enlightened mind. Christianity has for its object 
not merely to excite in man certain vague religious 
feelings, of which the impression, once forgotten, 
can never be revived ; its object is to satisfy, and it 
does in reality satisfy, all the religious wants of 
human nature, in whatever degree that nature may 
be developed. It is not the contrivance of man, 
whose works pass away and are forgotten, but it is 
the work of God, who upholds what he creates j and 
it has the promises of its Divine Author for the 
pledge of its duration. 

It is impossible that human nature can ever be 
above the need of Christianity. And if ever man 
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has for a time fancied that he could do without it, 
it has soon appeared to him clothed in fresh youth 
and vigour, as the only cure for the human soul; 
and the degenerate nations have returned with new 
ardour to those ancient, simple, and powerful truths, 
which in the hour of their infatuation they despised. 

In fact, Christianity displayed, in the iGth cen¬ 
tury, the same regenerative power which it had 
exercised in the first. After the lapse of fifteen 
hundred years, the same truths produced the same 
effects. In the days of the Reformation, as in the 
days of Peter and Paul,—the Gospel, with invincible 
energy, overcame mighty obstacles. The efficacy of 
its sovereign power was displayed from north to 
south •, amidst nations differing most widely in man¬ 
ners, in character, and in civilization. Then as in 
the times of Stephen and of James, it kindled the 
fire of enthusiasm and devotion in the midst of the 
general deadness, and raised on all sides the spirit 
of martyrs. 

How was this revival in the Church and in the 
world_^brought to pass ? 

An observant mind might then have discerned 
two laws by which God governs the course of events. 

He first prepares slowly and from afar that which 
he designs to^ accomplish. He has ages in which 
to work. 

Then, when his time is come, he effects the great¬ 
est results by the smallest means. He acts thus in 
nature and in providence. For the production of 
a gigantic tree. He deposits in the earth a tiny seed ; 
for the renovation of his church. He makes use of 
the meanest instrument to accomplish what emperors. 
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learned men, and even the heads of that church have 
failed to effect ? We shall shortly have to investigate 
and bring to light this little seed that a divine hand 
placed in the earth in the days of the Reformation. 
We must now distinguish and recognize the different 
methods by which God prepared the way for the 
great change. 

We will first survey the condition of tho Papacy j 
and from thence we will carry our view over tho 
different influences which God caused to concur to 
the accomplishment of his purposes. 

At the period when the Reformation was on the 
point of breaking forth, Rome appeared in peace 
and safety. One might have said that nothing could 
for the future disturb her triumph. She had gained 
great and decisive victories. The general councils, 
those upper and lower senates of Catholicism, had 
been subdued. The Vaudois and the Hussites had 
been put down. No university, (except perhaps that 
of Paris, which sometimes raised its voice at the 
instance of its kings,) doubted of the infallibility of 
the oracles of Rome. Every one seemed to take 
part with its power. The superior clergy preferred 
to give to a remote head the tenth of their revenues, 
and quietly to consume the remainder, to the 
hazarding of all for the acquisition of an inde¬ 
pendence which would cost dear, and bring little 
advantage. The humbler clergy, before whom were 
spread the prospects and baits of higher dignities, 
were willing to purchase these cherished hopes by 
a little slavery. Add to which, they were every 
where so overawed by the heads of the hierarchy, 
that they could scarcely move under their powerful 
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hands, and much less raise themselves and make 
head against them. The people bowed the knee 
before the Roman altar, and even kings, who began 
in secret to despise the Bishop of Rome, could not 
have dared to raise the hand against it, lest they 
should be reputed guilty of sacrilege. 

But if at the time when the Reformation broke 
out, opposition seemed outwardly to have sub¬ 
sided, or even ceased altogether, its internal 
strength had increased. If we take a nearer 
view, we discern more than one symptom which 
presaged the decline of Rome. The general 
councils had, in their fall, diffused their principles 
through the Church, and carried disunion into the 
camp of those who impugned them. The defenders 
of the hierarchy had separated into two parties; 
those who maintained the system of the apsolutc 
power of the Pope, according to the maxims of Hil¬ 
debrand j and those who desired a constitutional 
Papstcy, offering securities and liberty to the 
churches. 

To this wo may add, that in all parties faith in 
the infallibility of the Roman bishop had been 
rudely shaken. If no voice was raised to attack 
him, it was because every one was anxious to re¬ 
tain the little faith he still possessed. The slightest 
shock was dreaded, lest it should overturn the edi¬ 
fice. The Christianity of the ago held-in its breath; 
but it was to avoid a calamity in which it feared to 
perish. From the moment when man trembles to 
quit a once venerated creed, ho no longer holds it, 
and he will soon abandon its very semblance. 

Let us see what had brought about this singular 
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posture of mind. The Church itself was the pri¬ 
mary cause. The errors and superstitions she had 
introduced into Christianity, were not, properly 
speaking, what had so fatally wounded her. This 
might indeed be thought if the nations of Christen¬ 
dom had risen above the Church in intellectual 
and rel^ious developement. But there was an as¬ 
pect of the question level to the observation of the 
laity, and it was under that view that the Church 
was judged:—it was become altogether earthly. 
That priestly sway which governed the world, and 
which could not subsist but by the power of illu¬ 
sion, and of that halo which invested it, had for¬ 
gotten its true nature, and left Heaven and its 
sphere of light and glory, to immerse itself in the 
low interests of citizens and princes. Bom to the 
representation of the spirit, the priesthood had 
forsaken the spirit—for the flesh. They had thrown 
aside the treasures of learning and the - spiritual 
power of the word, and taken up the brute force 
and false glory of the age : and this had naturally 
resulted. It was truly the spiritual order that the 
Church had at first attempted to defend. But to 
protect it against the resistance and invasion of the 
nations, she had, from false policy, had recourse 
to earthly instruments and vulgar weapons. When 
once the Church had begun to handle these 
weapons, her spiritual essence was lost. Her arm 
could not become carnal without her heart becoming 
the same*, and the world soon saw her former 
character inverted. She had attempted to use earth 
in defence of Heaven: she now employed Heaven 
itself to defend earthly possessions. Theocratic forms 
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became, in her hands, only instruments of worldly 
schemes. The offerings which the people laid at the 
feet of thesovereign pontiff ofChristendom, were used 
to support the luxury of his court, and the charge 
of his armies. His spiritual power supplied the steps 
by which he placed his feet above the kings and 
nations of the earth. The charm was dispelled; and 
the power of the Church was gone, from the hour 

that men could say, “ She is become as one of us. ’ 

The great were the first to scrutinize the title to 
this supposed power.* The very questioning of it 
might possibly have sufficed to overturn Rome. 
But it was a favourable circumstance on her side, 
that the education of the princes was every where 
in the hands of her adepts. These persons incul¬ 
cated in their noble pupils a veneration for the 
Roman pontiffs. The chiefs of nations grew up in 
the sanctuary of the Church. Princes of ordinary 
minds scarce ever got beyond it. Many even desired 
nothing better than to be found within it at the 
close of life. They chose to die wearing a monk’s 
cowl rather than a crown. 

Italy was mainly instrumental in enlightening the 
sovereigns of Europe. They had to contract alii- 
ances with the Popes, which had reference to the 
temporal Prince of the states of the Church,—and 
not to the Bishop of bishops. Kings were much 
astonished to find the Popes ready to sacrifice some 
of the asserted rights of the Pontiff, that they might 
retain the advantages of the Prince. They saw 
these self-styled organs of truth resort to all the 

* Adrien Baillet Hist, des demM4s de Boniface VIII. avec Phi¬ 
lippe le Bel, Paris, 1709. 
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petty artifices of policy, deceit, dissimulation, and 
even peijury.* Then it was that the bandage that 
education had drawn over the eyes of secular princes 
fell off. It was then that the artful Ferdinand 
of Arragon had recourse to stratagem against 
stratagem; it was then that the impetuous Louis 
XII. struck a medal with this legend, Perdatn 
Babylonia nomen ;t and the respectable Maximilian 
of Austria, grieved at hearing of the treachery of 
Leo X., exclaimed, “ This Pope, like the rest, is in 
my judgment a scoundrel. Henceforth I can say 
that in all my life no Pope has kept his faith or 
word with me. I hope, if God be willing, that this 
one will bo the last of them.”:}; 

Discoveries of this sort made by kings gradually 
took dfect upon the people. Many other causes 
had unclosed the long sealed eyes of Christian 
nations. The most reflecting began to accustom 
themselves to the idea that the Bishop of Rome 
was a man, and sometimes even a very bad man. 
The people began to suspect that he-was-not much 
holier than their own bishops, whose characters 
were very doubtful. But the Popes themselves 
contributed more than any single cause to their 
own dishonour. Released from constraint after 
the Council of Basle, they gave themselves up to 
the boundless licentiousness of victory. Even the 
dissolute Romans shuddered. The rumour of these 
disorders spread through other countries. The 
people, incapable of arresting the torrent that 

f I will extirpate the name of Babylon. 
^ Scultet. Annal. ad an. 1520. 


* Guicciardini. 
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swept their treasure into this gulph of profligacy, 
sought amends in hatred.* 

Whilst many circumstances contributed to sap 
’what then existed, there were others tending to the 
production of something new. 

The singular system of theology that had esta¬ 
blished itself in the Church, was fitted powerfully 
to assist in opening the eyes of the rising genera¬ 
tion. Formed for a dark age, as if the darkness 
were to endure for ever, this system was dcistined 
to be superseded and scattered to the winds as soon 
as the age should outgrow it. And this took place. 
The Popes had added now this, and now that 
article to the Christian doctrine. They had 
changed or removed only what could not be made 
to square with their hierarchy; what was not 
opposed to their policy was allowed to remain 
during pleasure. There were in this system true 
doctrines, such as redemption, the power of the 
Spirit of God, &c., which an able theologian, if 
one had been found, could have used to combat and 
overturn the rest. The pure gold mixed with 
the baser metal in the mint of the Vatican, was 
enough to reveal the fraud. It is true that if any 
courageous opponent took notice of it, the win¬ 
nowing fan of Rome was immediately set to work 
to cast the pure grain forth. But these rejections 
and condemnations did but augment the con¬ 
fusion. 

That confusion was without bounds, and the 

* Odium Romani nominis penitus iniixum esse multarum gentium 
aniinis opinor, ob ea quee vulgo de moribns ejus urbis jactantur. 
(Erasmi Epist. lib. xii. p. 634.) 
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asserted unity was but one vast disorder. At 
Rome there were the doctrines of the Court, and the 
doctrines of the Church. The faith of the metro¬ 
polis diflFered from that of the provinces. Even in 
the provinces there was an infinite diversity of 
opinion. There was the creed of princes, of people, 
and, .above all, of the religious orders. There 
were the opinions of tliis convent, of that district, 
of this doctor, and of that monk. 

Truth, that it might pass safe through the period 
yrhen Rome would have crushed if with her iron 
sceptre, had acted like the insect that weaves with 
its threads the chrysalis in which it envelopes itself 
during the winter. And, strange to say, the 
means that had served in this way to preserve the 
truth, were the scholastic divines so much decried. 
These ingenious artisans of thought had strung 
together all the current theological notions, and of 
thes^ threads they had formed a net, under which 
it would have been difficult for more skilful persons 
than their contemporaries to recognise the truth in 
its first purity. We may regret that the insect, full 
of life, and so lately shining with the brightest 
colours, should wrap itself in its dark and seem¬ 
ingly inanimate covering; but that covering pre- 
, serves it. It was thus with the truth. If the in¬ 
terested and suspicious policy of Rome, in the days 
of her power, had met with the naked truth, she 
would have destroyed it, or, at least, endeavoured 
to do so. Disguised as it was by the divines of 
that period, under endless subtleties and distinc¬ 
tions, the Popes did not recognise it, or else per¬ 
ceived that while in that state it could not trouble 
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them. They took under their protection both the 
artisans and their handy-work. But the spring 
might come, when the hidden truth might lift its 
head, and throw off all the threads which cOTcred 
it. Having acquired fresh vigour in its seeming 
tomb, the world might behold it in the days of its 
resurrection, obtain the victory over Rome and all 
her errors. This spring arrived. At the same 
time that the absurd coverings of the scholastic 
divines fell, one after another, beneath the skilful 
attacks or derision of a new generation, the truth 
escaped from its concealment in full youth and 
beauty. 

It was not only from the writings of the scholastic 
divines that powerful testimony was rendered to 
the truth. Christianity had every where mingled 
something of its own life with the life of the people. 
The Church of Christ was a dilapidated building; 
but in digging there were in some parts discovered 
in its foundations the living rock on which it had 
been first built. Some institutions which bore date 
from the best ages of the Church still existed, and 
coidd not fail to awaken in many minds* evangelical 
sentiments * opposed to the reigning superstition. 
The inspired writers, the earliest teachers of the 
Church, whose writings were deposited in different 
libraries, uttered here and there a solitary voice. 
It was doubtless heard in silence by many an atten¬ 
tive ear. Let us not doubt (and it is a consoling 
thought) that Christians had many brethren and 
sisters in those very monasteries wherein we are 
too apt to see nothing but hypocrisy and dissolute¬ 
ness. 

F 2 
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It was not only old things that prepared the 
revival of religion; there was also something new 
which tended powerfully to favour it. The human 
mind was advancing. This fact alone would have 
brought on its enfranchisement. The shrub as it 
increases in its growth throws down the walls near 
which it was planted, and substitutes its own shade 
for theirs. The high priest of Rome had made him¬ 
self the guardian of the nations. His superiority of 
understanding had rendered this office easy; and for 
a long time he kept them in a state of tutelage and 
forced subjection. But they were now growing and 
breaking bounds on all sides. This venerable guar¬ 
dianship, which had its origin in the principles of 
eternal life and of civilization, communicated by 
Rome to the barbarous nations, could no longer be 
exercised without resistance. A formidable adver¬ 
sary had taken up a position opposed to her, and 
sought to control her. The natural disposition of 
the human mind to develope itself, to examine and 
to acquire knowledge, had given birth to this new 
power. Men’s eyes were opening; they demanded 
a reason for every step from this long respected 
conductor, under whose guidance they Had marched 
in silence, so long as their eyes were closed. The 
infancy of the nations of Modem Europe was 
passed} a period of ripe age was arrived. To a 
credulous simplicity, disposed to believe, every 
thing, had succeeded a spirit of curiosity, an in- 
t^igence impatient to discover the foundations of 
things. They asked of each other what was the 
design of God in speaking to the world ? and whe¬ 
ther men had a right to iftt themselves up as media- 
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tors between God and their brethren ? One thing 
alone could have saved the Church; and this was 
to rise still higher than the laity. To keep on a level 
with them was not enough. But on the contrary 
the Church was greatly behind them. It began to 
decline just when they began to arise. While the 
laity were ascending in the scale of intelligence,—the 
priesthood was absorbed in earthly pursuits and 
worldly interests. A like phenomenon has been 
often seen in history. The eaglet had become full 
fledged, and there was none who could reach it 
or prevent its taking flight. 

Whilst in Europe the light was thus issuing 
from the prisons in which it had been held captive, 
the East was sending new lights to the West. The 
standard of the Osmanlis, planted in 1453 on the 
walls of Constantinople, had driven thence the 
learned of that city. They had carried Grecian 
literature into Italy. The torch of antiquity re¬ 
kindled the intellectual flame which had for so 
many ages been extinguished. Printing, then re¬ 
cently discovered, multiplied the energetic protests 
against the corruption of the Church, and the not 
less powerful calls which summoned the human 
mind to new paths. There was at that time, as it 
were, a burst of light. Errors and vain ceremonies 
were exposed. But this light, well suited to destroy, 
was most unfit to build up.. It was not given to 
Homer or Virgil to rescue the Church. 

The revival of letters, of science, and of the arts, 
was not the moving principle of the Reformation. 
We may rather say that the Paganism of the poets, 
when it rc-appcared in Italy, brought with it the 
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Paganism of the heart. Vain superstitions were at¬ 
tacked;—but it was incredulity that established itself 
in their stead, with a smile of disdain and mockery. 
Ridicule of all things, even the most sacred, was 
the fashion, and deemed the mark of wit. Religion 
was regarded only as an instrument of government. 
“ I have one fear,” exclaimed Erasmus in 1516, 
“ it is that with the study of antient literature the 

ancient Paganism should reappear.” 

True, the world saw then, as after the mockeries 
of the Augustan age, and as in our own times after 
those of the last century, a new Platonic philosophy, 
which, in its turn, attacked this impudent incre¬ 
dulity ; and sought, like the philosophy of our own 
days, to inspire respect for Christianity, and re¬ 
animate the sentiments of religion. At Florence 
the Medici favoured these efforts of the Platonists. 
But never can philosophical religion regenerate the 
Church or the World. Proud,—despising the preach¬ 
ing of the cross,—pretending to see in the Christian 
dogmas only types and symbols unintelligible to the 
majority of minds,—it may evaporate in mystical 
enthusiasm, but must ever be powerless to reform 
or to save. 

What then would have ensued if true Christianity 
had not re-appeared in the world—and if true faith 
bad not replenished the heart with its strength and 
holiness? The Reformation saved religion, and 
with it society. If the Church of Rome had 
had at heart the glory of God, and the hap¬ 
piness of nations, she would have welcomed the 
Reformation with joy. But what were these to a 
Leo X. ? 
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In Germany, the study of ancient learning had 
effects the very reverse of those which attended it 
in Italy and France. It was ‘ mixed with faith/ 
What had, in the latter, produced only a certain 
trivial and sterile refinement of taste, penetrated 
the lives and habits of the Germans, warmed their 
hearts, and prepared them for a better light. The 
first restorers of letters in Italy and in France were 
remarkable for their levity; often for their immo¬ 
rality. Their German followers, with a grave 
spirit, sought zealously for truth. There was 
formed in that country, a union of free, learned, and 
generous individuals, among whom were some of 
the princes of the land, and who laboured to render 
science useful to religion. Some of them brought 
to their studies the humble teachableness of chil¬ 
dren ; others an enlightened and penetrating judg¬ 
ment, inclined perhaps to overstep the limits of 
sound and legitimate criticism; but both contri¬ 
buted to clear the passages of the temple, hitherto 
obstructed by so many superstitions. 

Tho monkish theologians perceived the danger, 
and they began to clamour against the very same 
studies that they had tolerated in Italy and France, 
because they were there mixed with levity and dis¬ 
soluteness. A conspiracy was entered into against 
languages and sciences, for in their rear they per¬ 
ceived the true faith. One day a monk, cautioning 
some one against the heresies of Erasmus, was 
asked “in what they consisted?” He confessed he 
had not read the work he spoke of, and could but 
allege*“ that it was written in too good Latin.” 
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Still all these exterior causes would have been- 
insufficient to prepare the renovation of the Church. 

Christianity had declined, because the two guiding 
truths of the new covenant had been lost. The 
first, in contra>distinction to Church assumption,'is 
the immediate relation existing between every indi¬ 
vidual soul and the Fountain of Truth—the second, 
(and this stood directly opposed to the idea of merit 
in human works,) is the doctrine of salvation by 
Grace. Of these two principles, immutable and 
immortal in themselves,—for ever true, however 
slighted or corrupted, which,—it might then have 
been asked,—was to be first set in motion, and give 
the regenerative impulse to the Church? —Was it 
to be the former, the principle of Church authority ? 
Or was it to be the latter, the energy of the Spirit ? 
—In our days men pretend to operate through the 
social condition upon the soul; through human 
nature in general, upon individual character. It 
will be concluded that the principle of a Church 
was prominent in the movement;—History has shewn 
the very contrary;—it has proved that it is by indi¬ 
vidual influence that an impression is produced on 
the community, and that the first step toward re¬ 
storing the social condition—is to regenerate the 
soul. All the eflbrts for amelioration witnessed in the 
middle ages arose out of religious feeling:—the 
.question of authority was never mooted till men 
were compelled to defend against the hierarchy the 
newly discovered truth.—It was the same in later 
times, in Luther’s case.—When the Truth that saves 
appears on the one side, sustained by the authority 
of God’s woi-d, — and on the other, the Error that 
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destroys, backed by the power of the Roman 
hierarchy, Christians cannot long hesitate ; and in 
spite of the most specious sophisms and the fairest 
credentials, the claim to authority is soon disposed of. 

The Church had fallen because the great doc¬ 
trine of Justification through faith in Christ had been 
lost. It was therefore necessary that this doctrine 
should he restored to her before she could arise. 
Whenever this fundamental truth should be re¬ 
stored, all the errors and devices which had usurped 
its place, the train of saints, works, penances, masses, 
and indulgences, would vanish. The moment the 
ONE Mediator and his one sacrifice were acknow¬ 
ledged, all other mediators, and all other sacrifices, 
would disappear. “ This article of justification,” 
says one* whom we may look upon as enlightened 
on the subject, “ is that which forms the Church, 
“nourishes it, builds it up, preserves, and defends 
“ it. No one can well teach in the Church, or suc- 
“ cessfully resist its adversary, if he continue not 
“ in his attachment to this grand truth.” “ It is,” 
adds the Reformer, referring to the earliest pro¬ 
phecy, “ the heel that crushes the serpent’s head.” 

God, who uas then preparing his work, raised up, 
during a long course of ages, a succession of wit¬ 
nesses to this truth. But the generous men, who 
bore testimony to this truth, did not clearly compre¬ 
hend it, or at least did not know how to bring it dis¬ 
tinctly forward. Incapable of accomplishing the 
work, they were well-suited to prepare it. We may 
add also, that if they were not prepared for this 
work, the work itself was not ready for them. The 
* Luther to Brentius. 
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measure was not yet full—the need of the true 
remedy was not yet felt so extensively as was neces¬ 
sary. 

Thus, instead of felling the tree at the root by 
preaching chiefly and earnestly the doctrine of sal¬ 
vation by grace, they confined themselves to ques¬ 
tions of ceremonies, to the government of the Church, 
to forms of worship, to the adoration of saints and 
images, or to transubstantiatidh, &c.; and thus 
limiting their efibrts to the branches, they might 
succeed in pruning the tree here and there, but 
they left it stiU standing. In order to a salutary 
reformation without, there must be a real reforma¬ 
tion within. And faith alone can effect this. 

Scarcely had Rome usurped power before a 
vigorous opposition was formed against her; and 
this endured throughout the middle ages. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin, in the ninth 
century, Peter of Bruys, his pupil Henry, Arnold 
of Brescia, in the twelfth century, in France and 
Italy, laboured to restore the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth; but they sought that worship 
too much in the riddance from images and outward 
ceremony. 

The Mystics, who have existed in almost every 
age, seeking, in silence, holiness, righteousness of 
life, and quiet communion with God, beheld with 
alarm and sorrow the wretched condition of the 
Church. They carefully abstained from the quarrels 
of the schools, and all the unprofitable discussions 
beneath which true piety had been well nigh buried. 
They laboured to turn men from the empty form of 
an outward worship, from noise and pomp of cere- 
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monies, that they might lead them to the inward 
peace of the soul that seeks all its happiness in God. 
They could not do this without coming in collision 
with all the received opinions, and exposing the 
wound of the Church j but still even they had no 
clear views of the doctrine of justification by faith. 

Far superior to the Mystics in purity of doctrine, 
the Vaudois formed a long continued chain of wit¬ 
nesses for the truth. Men more free than the rest 
of the Church appear from early times to have 
inhabited the summits of the Piedmontese Alps. 
Their numbers had increased, and their doctrine 
had been purified by the disciples of Valdo. From 
the heights of their mountains the Vaudois pro¬ 
tested for ages against the superstitions of Rome.* 
“ They contended,” said they, “ for their lively 
“ hope in God through Christ j for regeneratton and 
“ inward renewal by faith, hope, and charity j for 
“ the merits of Christ, and the all-sufficiency of his 
“ grace and righteousness.”! 

And yet this primary truth of the Justification of 
the sinner, which ought to rise pre-eminent above 
other doctrines, like Mont Blanc above the sur¬ 
rounding Alps, was not sufficiently prominent in 
their system. 

Pierre Vaud, or Valdo, a rich merchant of 
Lyons (a. d. 1170 ), sold all his goods and gave 
to the poor. He and his friends appear to have had 
for their object to re-establish in the intercourse 
of life the perfection of primitive Christianity. He 

* Nobla Leycon. 

t Treatise on Antichrist, a work contemporary with the Nobla 
. Leycon. * 
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began then, like others, at the branches, and not at 
the root. Nevertheless his preaching was powerful; 
for he recalled the minds of his hearers to the Scrip¬ 
tures, which menaced the Roman hierarchy in its 
foundation. 

In 1360 Wicklif made his appearance in Eng¬ 
land, and appealed from the Pope to the Word of 
God; but the real inward wound of the Church 
appeared to him only as one of many symptoms of 
its malady. 

John Huss preached in Bohemia a century before 
Luther appeared in Saxony. He seemed to enter 
more deeply than all who had gone before him into 
the essence of Christian truth. He besought Christ 
to grant him grace to glory only in his cross, and 
in the inestimable humiliation of his sufferings. 
But he attacked rather the lives of the clergy than 
the errors of the Church. And yet he was, if we 
may be allowed the expression, the John the Bap¬ 
tist of the Reformation. The flames of his mar¬ 
tyrdom kindled a fire which shed an extensive light 
in the midst of the general gloom, and was destined 
not to be speedily extinguished. 

John Huss did more: prophetic words resounded 
from the depths of his dungeon. He foresaw that 
a real reformation of the Church was at hand. 
When driven from Prague, and compelled to wan¬ 
der in the fields of Bohemia, where he was followed 
by an immense crowd eager to catch his words, he 
exclaimed: “ The wicked have begun by laying 
treacherous snares for the goose.* But if even the 
goose, which is only a domestic fowl, a tame crea- 

^ Tlic word lluss in Bohemian signifying goose. 
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ture, and unable to rise high in the air, has yet 
broken their snares, other birds, whose flight carries 
them boldly towards heaven, will break them with 
much more power. Instead of a feeble goose, the 
truth will send forth eagles and keen-eyed falcons.*’* 
The Reformers fulfilled this prediction. 

And when the venerable priest was sum- 
moned, by order of Sigismund, before the Council 
of Constance, and cast into prison, the chapel of 
Bethlehem, where he had proclaimed the Gospel 
and tho future triumphs of Christ, employed his 
thoughts more than his own defence. One night, 
the holy martyr thought he saw from the depChs of 
his dungeon the pictures of Christ, which he had 
had painted on the walls of his oratory, efiaced by 
the Pope and the bishops. This dream distressed 
him. Next night he saw several painters engaged 
in restoring the figures in greater numbers and 
more vivid colouring; and this work performed, 
the painters, surrounded by an immense multitude, 
exclaimed : “ Now let the popes and bishops come 
when they will, they will never again be able to 
efface them.”—“ And many persons thereupon re¬ 
joiced in Bethlehem, and I amongst them,” adds 
Huss. “ I’hink of your defence, rather than of 
your dreams,” said his faith^l friend, the Che\i«lier 
de Chlum, to whom he had imparted his dream. 
“ I am no dreamer,” replied Huss ; “ but I hold it 
certain, that the image of Christ will never be 
efi^ed. They desired to destroy it, but it will bo 
imprinted anew on the hearts of men by much 
better preachers than myself. The nation that 

* Epist. J. Huss tempore anathematis scripta*. 
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loves Christ will rejoice at this. And I, awaking 
from the dead, and rising as it were from the grave, 
shall leap for joy.”* 

A century elapsed; and the Gospel torch, re¬ 
kindled by the Reformers, did in truth enlighten 
many nfttions, who rejoiced in its beams. 

But it was not only amongst those whom Rome 
regarded as her adversaries, that a life-giving word 
was heard at that period. Catholicism itself—and 
we may take comfort from the thought —reckons 
‘amongst its own members numerous witnesses for 
the truth. The primitive edifice had been con¬ 
sumed; but a holy fire smouldered beneath its 
ashes, and from time to time bright sparks were 
seen to escape. 

Anselm of Canterbury, in a work for the use of 
the dying, exhorted them “ to look solely to the 
merits of Jesus Christ.” 

A monk, named Amoldi, offered up every day 
in his peaceful cell this fervent prayer, “ Oh, Lord 
Jesus Christ! I believe that in thee alone I have 
redemption and righteousness.”t 

A pious bishop of Bale, Christopher de Uten- 
heim, had his name written upon a picture painted 
on glass, which is still at Bale, and round it this 
moMo, which he wished to have always before him, 
—“My hope is in the cross of Christ; I seek grace, 
and not works. ”t 

A poor Carthusian, brother Martin, wrote this 

* Huss, epp. sub tempus coiicilii scripts. 

+ Credo quod tu, mi Domine, Jesu Christe solus es mea jusUtia 
et rederoptio.—Leibnitz script. Brunsvr. iii. 396. 

t Spes mea crux Ghristi ; gratiam non opera qusero. 
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affecting confession : “ Oh, most merciful God! I 
know that I can only be saved, and satisfy 'thy 
righteousness, by the merit, the innocent suffering, 
and death of thy well-beloved Son. Holy Jesus I 
my salvation is in thy hands. Thou canst not 
withdraw the hands of thy love from me ; for they 
have created, and formed, and redeemed me. Thou 
hast inscribed my name with a pen of iron, in rich 
mercy, and so as nothing can efface it, on thy side, 
thy hands, and thy feetetc. etc. After this the 
good Carthusian placed his confession in a wooden 
box, and enclosed the box in a hole he had made in 
the wall of his cell.* 

The piety of brother Martin would never have 
been known, if his box had not been found, on the 
21st of December, 1776, in taking down an old 
building which had been part of the Carthusian 
convent at Bale. How many convents may have 
concealed similar treasures I 

But these holy men only held this faith them¬ 
selves, and did not know how to communicate it to 
others. Living in retirement, they might more or 
less adopt the words of good brother Martin, written 
in his box : “ Kt si fuBC prtjedicta confiteri non possim 
lingv/t, conjiteor tamen corde et scripto. —If I cannot 
confess these things with my tongue, I at least con¬ 
fess them with my pen and with my heart.” The 
word of truth was laid up in the sanctuary of many 
a pious mind, but to use an e*xpression in the Gos¬ 
pel, it had not free course in the world. 

* Sclens posse me aliter non salvari et tibi satisfacere nisi per 
meritum, etc. See for the citations, and many others, Flaccius 
Catal. Test. Veritatis ; Wolfii Lect. Memorabilcs ; Muller's Re- 
liquien, etc. etc. 
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If men did not openly confess the doctrine of sal¬ 
vation, they at least did not fear, even within the 
pale of the Romish Church, boldly to protest 
against the abuses which disgraced it. Italy itself 
had at that time her witnesses against the priest¬ 
hood. The Dominican, Savaronola, preached at 
Florenpe in 1498 against the insupportable vices of 
Rome ; but the powers that then wepe despatched 
him by the inquisition and the stake. 

Geiler of Kaisersberg was for three and thirty 
years the great preacher of Germany. He attacked 
the clergy with energy. “ When the summer leaves 
turn yellow,” said he, “ wc say that the root is 
diseased; and thus it is, a dissolute people pro¬ 
claim a corrupted priesthood.” “ If no wicked man 
ought *■ mass,” said he to his bishop, “ drive 
out all the priests from your diocese.” The people, 
hearing this courageous minister, lesirned even in 
the sanctuary to see the enormities of their spiritual 
guides. 

'This state of things in the Church itself deserves 
our notice. When the Wisdom of God shall 
again utter his teachings, there will every where be 
understandings and hearts to comprehend. When 
the sower shall again come forth to sow, he will 
find ground prepared to receive the seed. When 
the word of truth shall resound, it will find echoes 
to repeat it. When the trumpet shall utter a war- 
note in the Church, many of her children will 
prepare themselves to the battle. 

We are arrived near the scene on which Luther 
appeared. Before we begin the history of that great 
commotion which caused to shoot up in all its bril- 
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liancy, that light of truth which had been so long 
concealed, and which by renovating the Church, re¬ 
novated so many nations, and called others into exist¬ 
ence, creating a new Europe and a new Christianity, 
let us take a glance at the different nations in the 
midst of whom this revolution in religion took place. 

The Empire was a confederacy of different states, 
with the Emperor at their head. Each of these states 
possessed sovereignty over its own territory. The 
Imperial Diet, composed of all the princes, or so¬ 
vereign states, exercised the legislative power for 
the whole of the Germanic body. The Emperor 
ratified the laws, decrees, or resolutions, of this 
assembly, and it was his oflSlce to publish and exe¬ 
cute them. The seven more powerful p*'' ^9®, under 
the title of Electors, had the privilege of awarding 
the Imperial crown. 

The princes and states of the Germanic Confe¬ 
deracy had been anciently subjects of the Emperors, 
and held their lands of them. But after the accession 
of Rodolph of Hapsburg (1273), a series of troubles 
had taken place, in which princes, free cities, and 
bishops, acquired a considerable degree of independ¬ 
ence, at the expense of the Imperial sovereign. 

The north of Germany, inhabited chiefly by the 
old Saxon race, had acquired most liberty. The 
Emperor, incessantly attacked by the Turks in his 
hereditary possessions, was disposed to keep on 
good terms with courageous chiefe and communities, 
whose alliance was then necessary to him. Several 
free cities in the north-west and south of Europe 
had, by commerce, manufactures, and industry, 
attained a considerable degree of prosperity, and, 
VOL. 1 . o 
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Vy that means, of independence. The powerful 
house of Austria, which wore the crown of the 
Empire, controlled the majority of the states of 
central Germany, overlooked their movements, and 
was preparing to extend its dominion, over and be¬ 
yond the whole Empire, vrheu the Reformation 
interposed a powerful barrier to its encroachments, 
and saved the liberties of Europe. 

If, in the time of St. Paul, or of Ambrose, of 
Austin, of Chrysostom, or even in the days of An¬ 
selm and Bernard, the question had been asked, 
what people or nation God would be likely to use to 
reform the church,—the thought might have turned 
to the countries honoured by the Apostles’ ministry, 
-jj-to Asi^ to Greece, or to Rome, perhaps to Bri¬ 
tain or tc?¥Vance, where men of great learning had 
preached; hut none would have thought of the 
barbarous Germans. All other countries of Chris¬ 
tendom had, in their turn, shone in the history of 
the Church; Germany alpne had continued dark. 
Yet it was Germany that was chosen. 

God, who prepared during four thousand years 
the Advent of his Messiah, and led through different 
dispensations, for many ages, the people among 
whom he was to be bom, also prepared Germany in 
secret and unobserved, unknown indeed even to 
itself, to be the cradle of a Religious Regeneration, 
which, in a later day, should awaken the various 
nations of Christendom. 

As Judea, the birth-place of oiir religion, lay in 
the centre of the ancient world, so Germany was 
situate in the midst of Christian nations. She 
looked upon the Netherlands, England, IVance, 
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Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, 
Denmark, and the whole of the north. It was fit 
that the principle of life should develope itself in 
the heart of Europe,—that its pulses might circu¬ 
late through all the arteries of the body the generous 

blood designed to vivify its members. 

The particular form of constitution that the 
Empire had received by the dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence, favoured the propagation o^ now ideas. If 
Germany had been a monarchy, strictly so called, 
like France or England, the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign might have suflSbcd to delay for a long 
time the progress of the Gospel. But it was a con¬ 
federacy. The truth, opposed in one state, might 
be received with favour by another.. Important 
centres of light, which might gradually penetrate' 
through the darkness, and enlighten the surrounding 
population, might be quickly formed in different 
districts of the Empire. 

The internal peace which Maximilian had given 
to the Empire was no less favourable to the Re¬ 
formation. For a long while the numerous mem¬ 
bers of the Germanic body had laboured to disturb 
each other. Nothing had been seen but confusions, 
quarrels, wars incessantly breaking out between 
neighbours, cities, and chiefs. Maximilian had 
'laid a solid balliis of ^lublic order by instituting the 
Imperial chamber appointed to settle all differences 
between the states. The Germans, after so many 
confusions and anxieties, saw a new sera of safety 
and repose. This condition of affairs powerfully 
contributed to harmonize the general mind. ^It 
was now possible in the cities and peaceful valleys 

G 2 
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of Germany to seek and adopt ameliorations, which 
discord might have banished. We may add that 
it is in the bosom of peace that the Gospel loves 
most to gain its blessed victories. Thus it had 
been the will of God, fifteen centuries before, that 
Augustus should present a pacified world for the 
blessed triumphs of Christ’s religion. Nevertheless 
the Reformation performed a double part in the 
peace then beginning for the Empire. It was as 
much cause as effect. Germany, when Luther 
appeared, oflFered to the contemplation of an ob¬ 
server the sort of movement which agitates the sea 
after a continued storm. The calm did not promise 
to be lasting. The first breath might again call 
up the tempest. We shall see mOro than one 
example of this. The Reformation, by communi¬ 
cating a new impulse to the population, destroyed 
for ever the old motives of agitation. It made an 
end of the system of barbarous times, and gave to 
Europe one entirely new. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jesus Christ had had 
its accustomed influence on Germany. The com¬ 
mon people had rapidly advanced; numerous insti¬ 
tutions arose in the Empire, and particularly in the 
free cities,—well adapted to develope the minds of 
the mass of the people. The arts flourished; 
the burghers followed in security their peaceable 
labours and the duties of social life. They gra¬ 
dually opened to information, and thus ^acquired 
respect and influence. It was not magistrates 
bending conscience to political expediency, or 
nobles emulous of military glory, or a clergy seek¬ 
ing gain or power, and regarding religion as their 
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peculiar property, who were to be the founders of the 
Reformation in Germany. It was to be the work of 
the bourgeoisie —of the people—of the whole nation. 

The peculiar character of the Germans was such 
as specially to favour a Reformation in religion. A 
false civilization had not enfeebled them. The 
precious seeds that a ?ear of God deposits in a 
nation had not been scattered to the winds. Ancient 
manners still subsisted. There ^as in Germany 
that uprightness, fidelity, love of toil, and perse¬ 
verance, —that religious habit of mind—which we 
still find there, and which presages more success to 
the Gospel, than the scornful or brutal levity of 
other European nations. 

Another circumstance may have contributed to 
render Germany a soil more favourable to the re¬ 
vival of Christianity than many other countries. 
God had fenced it in; he had preserved its strength 
for the day of its giving birth to his purpose. It 
had not fallen from the faith after a period of 
spiritual vigour, as had been the case with the 
churches of Asia, of Greece, of Italy, of France, 
and of Britain. The Gospel had never been 
ofiered to Germany in its primitive purity j the 
first missionaries who visited the country gave to it 
a religion already vitiated in more than one parti¬ 
cular. It was a law of the Church, a spiritual dis¬ 
cipline, that Boniface and hb successors carried to 
the Prisons, the Saxons, and other German nations. 
Faith in the “ good tidings,” that faith which 
rejoices the heart and makes it free, indeed, had 
remained unknown to them. Instead of being slowly 
corrupted, the religion of the Germans had ratfier 
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been purified. Instead of declining, it had arisen. 
It was indeed to be expected that more life and 
spiritual strength would be found among this people 
than among those enervated nations of Christendom 
where deep darkness had succeeded to the light of 
truth, and an almost universal corruption had taken 
place of the sanctity of the earliest times. 

We may make the like remark on the exterior 
relation between* the Germanic body and the 
Church. The Germans had received from Rome 
that element of modern civilization, the faith. 
Instruction, legislation, all, save their courage and 
their weapons, had come to them from the Sacer¬ 
dotal city. Strong ties had from that time attached 
Germany to the Papacy. The former was a spi¬ 
ritual conquest of the latter, and we know to what 
use Rome has ever turned her conquests. Other 
nations which had held the faith and civilization 
before the Roman Pontiff existed, had continued in 
more independence of him. But this subjection of 
Germany was destined only to make the re-action 
more powerful at the moment of awakening. When 
Germany should open her eyes, she would indig¬ 
nantly tear away the trammels in which she had 
been so long kept bound. The very measure of 
slavery she had had to endure would make her 
deliverance and liberty more indispensable to her, 
and strong champions of the truth would come 
forth from the enclosure of control and restriction 
in which her population had for ages been shut up. 

When we take a nearer view of the times of the 
Reformation, we see, in the government of Ger¬ 
many, still further reasons to admire the wisdom of 
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Him, by whom kings reign, and princes execute 
judgment. There was, at that time, something 
resembling what has, in our own days, been termed 
a system of see-saw. When an energetic sovereign 
presided over the Empire, the imperial power was 
strengthened; *on the other hand, when he was of 
feeble character, the authority of the Electors gained 
force. 

Under Maximilian, the predecessor of Charles V. 
this alternate rise and depr^sion of the various 
states \yas especially remarkable. At that time, 
the balance was altogether against the Emperor. 
The princes had repeatedly formed close alliances 
with one another. The emperors themselves had 
urged them to do so, in order that they might direct 
them at one effort against some common enemy. 
But the strength that the princes acquired from 
such alliances against a passing danger, might, at 
an after period, be turned against the encroach¬ 
ments or power of the Emperor. This did indeed 
ensue. At no period had the Electors felt them¬ 
selves more independent-of their head, than^t the 
period of the Reformation. And their head hav¬ 
ing taken part against it, it is* easy to see that this 
state of things was favourable to the propagation 
of the Gospel. 

We may add, that Germany was weary of what 
the Romans contemptuously termed “ the patience 
of the Germans." The latter had, in truth, mani¬ 
fested much patience ever since the time of Louis 
of Bavaria. From that period the emperors had 
laid down their arms, and the ascendancy of the 
tiara over the crown of the Caesars was acknow- 
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ledgod. But the battle had only changed its held. 
It was to be fought on lower ground. The same 
contests, of which emperors and popes had set the 
example, were quickly renewed in miniature, in all 
the towns of Germany, between bishops and magis¬ 
trates. The commonalty had caught up the sword 
dropped by the chiefs of the empire. As early as 
1329, the citizens of Frankfort on the Oder had 
resisted with intrepidity their ecclesiastical supe¬ 
riors. Excommunicated for their fidelity to the 
Margrave Louis, th% had remained twenty-eight 
years without masses, baptisms, marriage, or funeral 
rites. And afterwards, when the monks and priests 
reappeared, they had openly ridiculed their return 
as a farce. Deplorable irreverence, doubtless ; but 
of which the clergy themselves were the cause. 
At the epoch of the Reformation, the animosity 
between the magistrates and the ecclesiastics had 
increased. Every hour the privileges and temporal 
possessions of the clergy gave rise to collision. 
If the magistrates refused to give way, the bishops 
and pfiests imprudently J:iad recourse to the ex¬ 
treme means at their disposal. Sometimes the 
Pope interfered; and it was to give an example of 
the most revolting partiality, or to endure the 
humiliating necessity of leaving the triumph in the 
hands of the commons, obstinately resolved to main¬ 
tain their right. These continual conflicts had filled 
the cities with hatred and contempt of the Pope, 
the bishops, #nd the priests. 

But not only among the burgomasters, council¬ 
lors, and town clerks did Rome and the clergy 
find adversaries; they .had opponents both above 
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and below the middle classes of society. From the 
commencement of the 16th century, the Imperial 
Diet displayed an inflexible firmness against the 
papal envoys. In May, 1^10, the States assembled 
at Augsburg handed to the Emperor a statement 
of ton loaiding grievances 
clergy of Rome. About, the same time, there was a 
violent ferment among the populace. It broke out 
in 1512 in the Rhenish provinces ; w]iere the pea¬ 
santry, indignant at the weight of the yoke imposed 
by their ecclesiastical sovereigns, formed among 
themselves the league of the Shoes. 

Thus, on all sides, from above and from beneath, 
was heard a low murmur, the forerunner of the 
thunderbolt that was about to fall. Germany ap¬ 
peared ripe for the work appointed for the l6th 
century. Providence, in its slow course, had pre¬ 
pared all things ; and even the passions which God 
condemns were to be turned by His power to the 
fulfilment of His purposes. 

Let us take a view of other nations. 

Thirteen small republics, placed with their allies 
in the centre of Europe, among mountains which 
compose as il were its citadel, formed a simple and 
brave population. Who would have thought of 
looking to these obscure valleys for the men whom 
God would choose to be, jointly with the children 
of the Germans, the liberators of the Church ? 
Who would have guessed that poor and unknown 
villages, just raised above barbarism—hidden among 
inaccessible mountains, in the extremity of lakes 
never named in history,—would, in their connection • 
with Christianity, eclipse Jcsusalem, Antioch, Ephe- 
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sus, Corinth, and Rome? Yet so iipwas. Such was 
the will of Him who causeth it to rain upon one 
city, and causeth it not to rain upon another city, 
and maketh his showers to decend on one piece of 
land, while another withereth under drought.* 

Circumstances of another kind seemed to sur¬ 
round with multiplied rocks the course of the 
Reformation in the bosom of the Swiss population. 
If, in a monarchy, it had to fear the hindrances of 
power; in a democracy it was exposed to the 
hazards of the precipitation of the people. True, 
this Reformation, which, in the states of the Em¬ 
pire, could but advance slowly and stop by step, 
might have its success decided in one day in the 
general council of the Swiss republic. But it was 
necessary to guard against an imprudent haste, 
which, unwilling to wait a favourable moment, 
should abruptly introduce innovations, otherwise 
most useful, and so compromise the public peace, 
the constitution of the state, and even the future 
prospects of the Reformation itself. 

But Switzerland also had had its preparations. 
It was a wild tree, but one of generous nature, which 
had been guarded in the depth of the valleys, that 
it might be one day grafted with a fruit of the highest 
value. Providence had diffused among this recent 
people, principles of courage, independence, and 
liberty, destined to manifest all their strength when 
the signal of conflict with Rome should be given. 
The Pope had conferred on the Swiss the title of 
protectors of the liberties of the Church ; but it 
•seems they had understood this honourable name in 
■* Athos, iv. 7. 
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a totally different sense from the Pontiff. If their 
soldiers guarded the Pope in the neighbourhood of 
the Capitol, their citizens, in the bosom of the Alps, 
carefully guarded their own religious liberties 
against the invasion of the Pope and of the clergy. 
Ecclesiastics were forbidden to have recourse to any 
foreign jurisdiction. The “ lettre des pretres” was 
a bold protest of Swiss liberty against the corrup¬ 
tions and power of the clergy. Zurich was espe¬ 
cially distinguished by its courageous opposition to 
,the claims of Rome. Geneva, at the other extremity 
of Switzerland, struggled against its bishop. Doubt¬ 
less the love of political independence may have 
made many of its citizen* forget the. true liberty; 
but God had decreed that this love of independence 
should lead others to the reception of a doctrine 
which should truly enfranchise the nation. These 
two leading cities distinguished themselves among 
all the rest in the great struggle we have undertaken 
to describe. 

But if the Helvetic towns, open and accessible to 
ameliorations, wore likely to be drawn early within 
the current of the Reformation, the case was very 
different with the mountain districts. It might have 
been tHbught that these communities, more simple 
and energetic than their confederates in the towns, 
would have embraced with ardour a doctrine of 
which the characteristics were simplicity and force: 
but He who said—“ At that time two men shall 
be in the field, the one shall be taken and the 
other left,” saw fit to leave these mountaineers, 
while He took the men of the plain. Perhaps an 
attentive observer might have discerned some symp- 
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toms of the difference which was shout to manifest 
itself between the people of the towns and of the 
hills. Intelligence had Aot penetrated to those 
heights. Those Cantons, which had founded Swiss 
liberty, proud of the part they had played in the 
grand struggle for independence, were not disposed 
to he tamely instructed by their younger brethren of 
the plain. Why, they might ask, should they change 
the faith in which they had expelled the Austrians, 
and which had consecrated by altars all the scenes 
of their triumphs ? Their priests were the only en-, 
lightened guides to whom they could apply ; their 
worship and their iestivals were occupation and di¬ 
version for their tranquil •lives, and enlivened the 
silence of their peaceful retreats. They continued 
closed against religious innovations. 

Passing the Alps, we find ourselves in that Italy, 
which, in the eyes of many, was the Holy Land of 
Christianity. Whence would Europe look for good 
to the Church but from Italy, and from Rome itself? 
The power which placed successively upon the pon¬ 
tifical chair so many different characters, might it 
not one day place thereon a pontiff who should be¬ 
come an instrument of blessing to the Lord’s heri¬ 
tage? Even if no hope was to be placed *on the 
Popes, were there not there bishops and councils 
which would reform the Church ? Nothing good can 
come out of Nazareth; it must proceed from’Jeru¬ 
salem,—from Rome. Such might have been the 
thoughts of men, but God’s thoughts were not as 
theirs. He says, ” Let him that is filthy be filthy 
still;”* and He left Italy to its unrighteousness. 

* Rev. xxii. 11. 
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Many causes conspired to deprive this unhappy 
country of Gospel light. Its different states, some¬ 
times rivals, sometimes enemies, came into vio¬ 
lent collision as often as they were shaken by any 
commotion. This land of ancient glory was by 
turns the prey of intestine wars and foreign inva¬ 
sions j the stratagems of policy, the violence of fac¬ 
tions, the agitation of battles, seemed to bo its sole 
occupation, and to banish for a long time the Gos¬ 
pel of peace. 

Italy, broken to pieces, and without unity, ap¬ 
peared but little suited to receive one general im¬ 
pulse. Every frontier line was as a now barrier, 
where truth would be stopped and challenged, if it 
sought to cross the Alps, or to land on those smiling 
shores. It was true the Papacy -was then planning 
an union of all Italy, desiring, as Pope Julius ex¬ 
pressed it, to expel the barbarians ,—that is, the 
foreign princes j and she hovered like a bird of prey 
over the mutilated and palpitating members of an¬ 
cient Italy. But if she had gained her ends, we may 
•easily believe that the Reformation would not have 
been thereby advanced. 

And if the truth was destined to come to them 
from the no:^h, how could the Italians so enlight¬ 
ened, of so refined taste and social habits, so delicate 
in their own eyes, condescend to-receive any thing 
at the hands of the barbarous Germans. Their 
pride, in fact, raised between the Reformation and 
themselves a barrier higher than the Alps. But 
the very nature of their mental culture was a still 
greater obstacle than the presumption of their 
hearts. Could men, who admired the elegance of 
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a well cadenced sonnet more than the majestic sim¬ 
plicity of the Scriptures, be a propitious soil for the 
seed of God's word ? A false civilization is of all 
conditions of a nation that which is most repugnant 
to the Gospel. 

Finally, whatever might be the state of things 
to Italy—Rome was always Rome. Not only did 
the temporal power of the Popes incline the Several 
parties in Italy to court at any cost their alliance 
and favour, but, in addition to this, the universal 
away of Rome offered more than one inducement 
to the avarice and vanity of the Italian states. 
Whenever it should become a question of emanci¬ 
pation of the rest of the world from the yoke of 
Rome, Italy would again become Italy; domestic 
quarrels would not be suffered to prevail to the ad¬ 
vantage of a foreign system; and attacks directed 
against the head of the peninsula would immedi¬ 
ately call up the affections and common interests 
from their long sleep. 

The Reformation, then, had little prospect of 
success in that country. Nevertheless, there were* 
found within its confines souls prepared to receive 
the Gospel light, and Italy was not then entirely 
disinherited. 

Spain possessed what Italy did not,—a serious 
and noble people, whose religious mind has resisted 
even the stem trial of the eighteenth century, and 
of the Revolution, and jpaaintained itself to our own 
days. In every age this people has had among its 
clergy men of piety and learning, and it was suffi- 
ciently remote from Rome to throw off without 
difficulty her yoke. There are few nations wherein 
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one might more reasonably have hoped for a revival 
of that primitive Christianity, which Spain had 
probably received from St. Paul himself. And yet 
Spain did not then stand up among the nations. She 
was destined to be an example of that word of the 
Divine Wisdom, “ The first shall be last.” Various 
circumstances conduced to this deplorable result. 

Spain, considering its isolated position, and re¬ 
moteness from Germany, would feel but slightly the 
shocks of the great earthquake which shook the 
Empire. But more than this, she was busily occu¬ 
pied in seeking treasure very diflerent from that 
which the Word of God was then offering to the 
nations. In her oyeg the new world outehofle the 
eternal world. A virgin soil, which seemed to be 
composed of gold and silver, inflamed the imagina¬ 
tions of her people. An. eager desire after riches 
left no room in the heart of the Spaniard for nobler 
thoughts. A powerful clergy, having the scaffolds 
and the treasures of the land at their disposal, ruled 
the Peninsula. Spain willingly rendered to its 
priests a servile obedience, which, releasing it from 
spiritual pre-occupations, left it to follow its pas¬ 
sions,, and go forward in quest of riches, and dis¬ 
coveries of new continents. Victorious over the 
Moors, she had, at the expense of her noblest 
blood, thrown down the crescent from the towers of 
Granada, and many other cities, and planted in its 
place the cross of Jesus C^st. This great zeal 
for Christianity, which pronmed so much,—turned 
against the truth,—for could Catholic Spain, that 
had triumphed over infidels, refuse to oppose here¬ 
tics ? How could a people who had expelled Ma- 
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hornet from their noble country, allow Luther to 
make way in it ? Their kings went further. They 
fitted out .their fleets against the Reformation. 
They went forth to meet and conquer it in England 
dhd in Holland. But these attacks had the effect 
of elevating the nations assailed; and, ere long, 
their power crushed the power of Spain. Thus 
those Catholic countries lost, owing to the Re¬ 
formation, that very temporal wealth which had led 
them, at the first, to reject the spiritual liberty of 
the Gospel. Yet the Spanish nation was generous 
and brave; .and many of its noble people, with 
equal ardour, and better knowledge, than those who 
had rushed upon the swords o£ the Arabs,—^gave up 
their lives at the stake to the Inquisition. 

Portugal was nearly in the same condition as 
Spain. Emanuel the Fortunate gave to it an “ age 
of gold,” which tended to unfit it for that self-denial 
which Christianity requires. The nation preci¬ 
pitating itself on the newly discovered routes to 
India and the Brazils, turned its back upon Europe 
and the Reformation. 

Few countries seemed likely to bo better disposed 
than France for the reception of the evangelical 
doctrines. Almost all the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the middle ages was concentrated in her. It 
might have been said that the paths were every 
where trodden for a grand manifestation of the 
truth. Men of the !i^st opposite characters, and 
whose influence over the people had been most 
powerful, had in soifle degree countenanced the 
Reformation. Saint Bernard had set the example 
of that heart-felt faith, that inward piety, which 
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is the most beautiful* feature of its character. 
Abelard had introduced into the study of theology 
that rational principle which, though incapable of 
developing the truth, is yet powerful for the de¬ 
struction of error. Many heretics, so called, had 
revived the light of God’s word in the provinces. 
The University of Paris had placed itself in oppo¬ 
sition to the Church, and had not feared to combat 
it. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
Clem^ngis and the Gersons had spoken out with 
undaunted courage. The Pragmatic Sanction had 
been a grand Act of Independence, and promised to 
be the palladium of Gallic liberty. The French 
nobility, numerous, jealous of their pre-eminence, 
and having at this period been gradually deprived 
of their privileges by the growing power of their 
kings, must have been favourably disposed towards 
a religious change which might restore to them 
some portion of the independence they had lost. 
The people, of quick feelings, intelligent, and sus¬ 
ceptible of generous emotions, were as open, or even 
more so, than most other nations to the truth. It 
seemed as if the Reformation must be, among them, 
the birth which should crown the travail of seve¬ 
ral centuries. But the chariot of France, which for 
so many generations seemed to be advancing to the 
same goal, suddenly turned at the moment of the 
Reformation, and took a C9ntrary direction. Such 
was the will of Him who ri^s nations and their 
kings. The prince, then seated in the chariot, and 
holding the reins, and who, as a patron of learning, 
seemed likely to be foremost in promoting the Re- 
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formation, turned his people in another direction. 
The augury of ages was deceived, and the impulse 
given to Frwce was spent and lost in straggles 
against the ambition and fanaticism of her kings. 
The race of Valois deprived her of her rights. 
Perhaps if she had received the Gospel, she might 
have become too powerful. God had chosen a 
weaker people, a people that as yet was not,—to be 
the depository of his truth. France, after having 
been almost reformed, found herself, in the result, 
Roman Catholic. The«word of her princes, ciSt into 
the scale, caused it to incline in favour of Rome. 
Alas! another sword, that of the Reformers them¬ 
selves, insured the failure of the effort for Reforma¬ 
tion. The hands that had become accustomed to 
warlike weapons, ceased to be lifted up in prayer. 
It is by the blood of its confessors, not by that of 
its adversaries, that the Gospel triumphs. Blood 
shed by its defenders, extinguishes and smothers it. 
Francis I. in the very beginning of his reign, eagerly 
sacrificed the Pragmatical Sanction to the Papacy, 
substituting a concordat detrimental to France, and 
advantageous to the crown and to the Pope. Main¬ 
taining by his swOlrd the .rights of the German 
Protestants at war with his rival, this “ father of 
the sciences” plunged it up to the hilt in the hearts 
of his own reformed subjects. His successors did, 
from motives of fanaticism, or weakness, or to 
silence the clamours gf a guilty conscience, what he 
had done for ambition. They met indeed with a 
powerful resistance, but it was not always such as 
the martyrs of the first ages had opposed to their 
Pagan ‘persecutors. The strength of the Protes- 
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tants was the source of their weakness ; their success 
drew after it their ruin. 

The Low Countries formed, at that period, one of 
the most flourishing portions of Europe. Its popu¬ 
lation was industrious, better informed owing to its 
numerous connections with difierent regions of the 
earth, full of courage, and passionately attached to 
its independence, its privileges, and its liberty. On 
the very borders of Germany, it would be the first to 
hear the report of the Reformatimi; it was capable 
of receiving it. But all did not receive it. To 
the poor it was given to receive the truth. The 
hungry were filled with good things, and the rich 
sent empty away. The Netherlands, which had 
always been more or less connected with the Em¬ 
pire, had forty years before fallen to the possession 
of Austria, and after Charles V., they devolved 
to the Spanish branch, and so to the ferocious 
Philip. The princes and governors of this ill- 
fated country trampled the Gospel under foot, and 
waded through the Wood of its martyrs. The country 
was composed of two divisions widely dissimilar 
the one from the other. The south, rich and in¬ 
creased in goods, succumbed. How could its exten¬ 
sive manufactures, carried to such perfection,— 
how could Bruges, the great mart of northern mer¬ 
chandize, or Antwerp, the queen of commercial 
cities, make their interests consist with a long and 
bloody struggle for the thin^ of faith ? But the 
northern provinces, defended by their dykes, the 
sea, their marshes, and, still more, by the simple 
manners of the population, and their determination 
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to suffer the loss of all, rather than of the Gospel, — 
not only preserved their franchises, their privileges, 
and their faith, but achieved independence and a 
glorious existence as a nation. 

England then gave little promise of all she has 
subsequently acquired. Driven from the Continent 
where she had long obstinately contended for the 
conquest of France, she began to turn her eyes 
towards the ocean as to the empire which was 
designed to be the true end of her victories, and of 
which the inheritance was reserved for her. Twice 
converted to Christianity, first under the Britons, 
then under the Anglo-Saxons, she paid, devoutly, 
the annual tribute of St. Peter’s pence. Yet was 
she reserved for a lofty destiny. Mistress of the 
ocean, every where present through all parts of the 
earth, -she was ordained to be one day, with the 
people to whom she should give birth, as the hand 
of God to scatter the seed of life in remotest 
islands and on boundless continents. Already some 
circumstances gave presage of her destinies. Great 
intellectual light had shone in the British Isles, 
and some glimmerings of it still remained. A 
crowd of foreigners, artists, merchants, workmen, 
from the Low Countries, Germany, and other re¬ 
gions, thronged her harbours and cities. The new 
religious opinions would therefore be easily and 
quickly introduced. Finally, England had then an 
eccentric king, who, endow'ed with some learning 
and considerable courage, was continually changing 
his purposes and notions, and turning from one 
side to another, according to the direction in which 
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his violent passions impelled him. It was possible 
that one of .the inconsistencies of Henry VIII. 
might prove favourable to the Reformation. 

Scotland was then tom by factions. A king, 
five years old, a queen regent, ambitious nobles, 
an influential clergy, harassed this courageous 
nation on all sides. It was however destined to hold 
a distinguished place amongst the nations which 
should receive the Reformation. 

The three northern kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, were united under one government. 
These rude and warlike people seemed likely to have 
little sympathy with the doctrine of love and peace. 
Yet from the very energy of their character, they were 
perhaps better disposed to receive the spirit of the 
evangelical doctrine than the southern nations. But 
these dcscendiMits of warriors and pirates brought 
perhaps too warlike a spirit to the support of the 
Protestant cause; in subsequent times they de¬ 
fended it heroically by the sword. 

Russia, situate at the extremity of Europe, had 
but little connection with other states, we may add, 
that she belonged to the Greek Church. The Re¬ 
formation effected in the West had little or no in¬ 
fluence upon the East. 

Poland seemed well prepared for a Reformation. 
The vicinity of the Bohemian and Moravian Chris¬ 
tians had disposed it to reeeive that religious im¬ 
pulse which the neighbouring states of Germany 
were destined speedily to impart to it. As early as 
the year 1.500, the nobility of Poland had demanded 
that the cup should be given to the laity, appealing 
to the custom of the primitive Church. The liberty 
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which was enjoyed in the cities, and the independence 
of its nobles, made this country a safe asylum for 
Christians who were persecuted in their own. The 
truth they brought with them was joyfully wel¬ 
comed by numbers.—It is the country which in our 
times has the fewest confessors of the Gospel. 

The flame of Reformation, which had long flickered 
in Bohemia, had been almost extinguished in blood. 
Nevertheless some poor survivors, escaped from the 
carnage, were still living to see the day that Huss 
had predicted. 

Hungary had been distracted by intestine wars, 
under the rule of princes without ability or ex¬ 
perience, who, in the result, made their country a 
dependency of Austria, by enrolling that powerful 
house among the heirs of the crown. 

Such was the condition of Europe at the begin¬ 
ning of that sixteenth century, which was destined to 
produce so mighty a change in the great Christian 
himily. 

•s 

But we have already observed, it was on the vast 
platform of Germany, and more particularly in 
Wittemberg, in the heart of the Empire, that the 
grand drama of the Reformation was to commence. 

Let us contemplate the actors in the prologue 
which ushered in, or contributed to, the work of 
which Luther was appointed to be in God’s hands 
the hero. 

Of all the electors of the Empire the most power¬ 
ful at that time was Frederic of Saxony, surnamed 
the Wise. The influence ho exercised, joined to 
his wealth and generosity, raised him above his 
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equals.* God selected him to serve as a tree, under 
shadow of which the seed of truth might put 
forth its first shoot without being rooted up by the 
tempests around it. 

Bom at Torgau in 1463, he manifested from his 
early youth much love for science, philosophy, and 
piety. Succeeding in 1487, in conjunction with his 
brother John, to the government of the hereditary 
states of his family, he received the dignity of 
Elector from the Emperor Frederic III. In 1493 
the pious prince > undertook a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Henry of Schaumburg on that 
sacred spot conferred upon him the order of the 
Holy Sepulchre. He returned to Saxony in the 
following summer. In 1502 he founded the uni¬ 
versity of Wittemberg, which was destined to be the 
nursery of the Reformation. 

When the light dawned, he did not commit him¬ 
self on either side, but stood by to secure it. No 
man was fitter for this office; he possessed the 
general esteem, and was in the intimate confidence 
of the Emperor. He even acted for him in his 
absence. His wisdom consisted not in the skilful 
workings of deep laid policy, but in an enlightened 
and prescient prudence, of which the first law was 
never for the sake of any self-interest to infringe the 
rules of honour and religion. 

At the same time he felt in his heart the power of 
the word of God. One day, when the Vicar-General, 
Staupitz, was in his company, the conversation 
turned on public declaimers: “ All sermons,” said 

* Qui prse multis pollebat principibus aliis, auctoritate, opibus, 
potentia, liberalitatc et inagnificentia. (Cochlisus, Acta Lutheri, p.3.) 
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the Elector, “ made up of mere subtleties and 
human traditions, are marvellously cold, without 
nerve or power, since there is no subtlety we can 
advance that may not by another subtlety bo over* 
turned. Holy Scripture alone is clothed with such 
power and majesty that shaming us out of our rules 
of reasoning, it compels us to cry out ‘ Never man 
spake as this.’ ” iStaupitz assenting entirely to his 
opinion, the Elector cordially extended his hand to 
him, and said, “ Promise me that you will always 
think thus.”* 

Frederic was precisely the prince that was 
needed for the cradle of the Reformation, Too 
much weakness on the part of those friendly to the 
work might have allowed it to^be crushed. Too 
much haste would have caused too early an explosion 
of the storm that from its origin gathered against it. 
Frederic was moderate, but firm.; he possessed 
that Christian grace which God has in all times 
required from his worshippers; he waited for God. 
He put in practice the wise counsel of Gamaliel— 
“ If this work be of man it will come to nought;— 
if it be of God we cannot overthrow it.” “ Things 
are come to such a pass,” said the prince to one of 
the most enlightened men of his time, Spenglev of 
Nuremberg, “ that men can do no more:—God alone 
can effect any thing ; therefore we must leave to his 
power those great events which are too hard for us.” 
We may well admire the wisdom of Providence in 
the choice of such a prince to guard the small be¬ 
ginnings of its work. 

Maximilian 1., who wore the Imperial crown 

* Luther, epp. 
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from 1493 to 1519, may be reckoned among those 
who contributed to prepare the way of the Reforma¬ 
tion. He afforded to the other princes the example 
of enthusiasm for literature and science. He was 
less attached than any other to the Popes, and had 
even thoughts of seizing on the Papacy. No one 
can say what it might have become in his hands; 
but we may be allowed to imagine from this circum¬ 
stance, that a rival power to the Pope, such as the 
Reformation, would not have reckoned the Emperor 
of Germany among its fiercest opponents. 

Among oven the princes of the Romish Church 
were found venerable men, whom sacred study and a 
sincere piety had prepared for the divine work 
about to be wrought in the world. Christopher 
of Stadion, bishop of Augsburg, knew and loved 
the truth j but ho would have had to sacrifice 
all by a courageous confession of it. Laurentius 
de Biba, bishop of Wurtzburg, a kind, pious, and 
wise man, and esteemed by the Emperor and 
princes, was accustomed to speak openly against the 
corruption of the Church. But he died in 1519, 
too early to take part in the Reformation. John 
VI., bishop of Meissen, was used to say, “As 
often as 1 read the Bible, 1 find there a different 
religion from that which is taught to us.” John 
Thurzo, bishop of Breslau, was called by Luther 
the best bishop of the age.* But he, too, died in 
1520. William Bri^onnet, bishop of Meaux, con¬ 
tributed largely to introduce the Reformation in 
France. Who indeed can say to what extent the 
enlightened piety of those bishops and of many 
* J.utheri, epp. i. p. 524. 
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others, was of use in preparing, each in his diocese, 
and beyond it, the great work of the Reformation? 

But it was reserved to men of lower station than 
these princes or bishops to become the chief instrtt> 
ments of God’s providence in the work of prepara- 
tion. It was the scholars and the learned, then 
termed humanists, who exercised the greatest influ¬ 
ence.on their age. 

There existed at that time open war between 
these disciples of letters and the scholastic divines. 
The latter beheld with alarm the great movements 
going on in the field of intelligence, and took up 
with the notion that immobility and ignorance 
would be the best safeguards of the Church. It 
was to save Rome that divines opposed the revival 
of letters; but by so doing they in reality contri¬ 
buted to her ruin, and Rome herself unconsciously 
co-operated in it. In an unguarded moment, under 
the pontificate of Leo X. she forsook her old 
friends and embraced her youthful adversaries. 
The Papacy formed with literature a union which 
seemed likely to break the old alliance with the 
monastic orders. The Popes did not at first per¬ 
ceive that what they had taken up as a toy was in 
reality a sword that might destroy them. Thus in 
the last century we beheld princes who received at 
their courts a tone of politics and a philosophy 
which, if they had experienced their full effect, 
would have overturned their thrones. The alliance 
of which we have spoken did not last long. Lite¬ 
rature advanced, entirely regardless of that which 
might endanger the power of its patrons. The 
monks and the scholastic divines perceived that to 
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forsake the Pope would be to abandon their own 
interests. And the Pope, notwithstanding the 
transient patronage which be bestowed upon the 
fine arts, adopted, when it suited his interest, 
measures most opposed to the spirit of the time. 

The reviral of letters presented at that time an 
animating spectacle. Let us sketch some lines of 
this picture, selecting such as have the closest con* 
nexion with the revival of the true faith. 

In order that the truth might triumph, it was 
necessary that the arms that were to achieve the 
victory should be taken from the arsenal in which 
for ages they had lain hidden. These weapons 
were the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes¬ 
tament. It was necessary to revive in Christendom 
the love and study of the sacred Greek and Hebrew 
texts. The man chosen by God for this work was 
John Rcuchlin. 

A very sweet toned child’s voice had been no¬ 
ticed in the choir of the church of Pforzheim. It 
attracted the attention of the Margrave of Baden. 
It proved to be that of John Reuchlin, a young 
boy, of pleasing manners and of a sprightly dis¬ 
position, the son of an honest citizen of the place. 
The Margrave treated him with great favour, and 
made choice of him in 147S to accompany his son 
Frederic to the University of Paris. 

The son of the bailiff of Pforzheim in transports 
of joy arrived in company with the prince at this 
most celebrated school of the West. He there 
found the Spartan Hermonymos, and John Weissel, 
sumamed the lAght of the World, and he had now 
an opportunity of studying, under the most able 
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masters, the Greek and Hebrew, of which there was 
at that time no professor in Germany, and which 
he himself was destined one day to restore in the 
land of the Reformation. The young and indigent 
German transcribed for rich students the verses of 
Homer, and the orations of Isocrates, and thus 
earned the means of prosecuting his studies, and 
purchasing books. 

But he heard other things from Weissel which 
made a powerful impression on his mind. “ The 
Popes may be deceived,” said Weissel. “ All satis¬ 
faction made by men is blasphemy against Christ, 
who has completely reconciled and justified man¬ 
kind. To God alone belongs the power of giving 
complete absolution. It is not necessary to confess 
our sins to the priests. There is no purgatory, un¬ 
less it be God himself, who is a consuming fire, and 
purifies from all pollution.” 

When Reuchlin was hardly twenty, he taught 
philosophy and Greek and LatiiVat BMe, and it 
was then accounted almost a miracle that a German 
should speak Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to be uneasy when 
they saw men of independent character searching 
into these ancient treasures. “ The Romans make 
a wry face,” said Reuchlin, “and clamorously 
assert that all such literary labours are contrary to 
Roman piety, since the Greeks are schismatics. 
Oh! what pains and patience are needed to restore 
wisdom and learning to Germany !” 

Soon after, Eberhard, of WUrtemberg, invited 
Reuchlin to Tubingen, to adorn that rising univer¬ 
sity ; and in 1187 he took him into Italy. Chal- 
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condylas, Aurispa, John Picus of Mirandola, were 
his Mends and companions at Florence. And at 
Rome, when Eberhard had a solemn audience of 
the Pope, surrounded by his cardinals, Reuchlin 
pronounced an address in such pure and elegant 
Latin, that the assembly who, expected nothing of 
that kind from a barbarous German, were in the 
utmost astonishment, and the Pope exclaimed, 
“ Certainly this man deserves to be ranked with 
the best orators of France and Italy.” 

Ten years after, Reuchlin was obliged to take 
refuge at Heidelberg, at the court of the Elector 
Philip, to escape the vengeance of the successor of 
Eberhard. Philip, in conjunction with John of 
Dalberg, bishop of Worms, his friend and chan¬ 
cellor, endeavoured to diffuse the light that was be¬ 
ginning to dawn in all parts of Germany. Dalberg 
had formed a library, which was open to all the 
studious. Reuchlin made, in this new field, great 
efforts to enlighten and civilize l;he people. 

Being sent to Rome by the Elector in 1498, on 
an important mission, he employed the time and 
money he could command, cither in improving him¬ 
self in the Hemrew, under the instruction of the 
learned Jew, Abdias Sphoma, or in purcliasing 
whatever Hebrew and Greek manuscripts he could 
meet with, intending to use them as torches, to dif¬ 
fuse in his own country the light which was be¬ 
ginning to appear. 

An illustrious Greek, Argyropylos, was explaining 
in that metropolis to a numerous auditory, the won¬ 
derful progress his nation had formerly made in 
literature. The learned ambassador went with his 
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suite to the room where the master was teaching, 
and on his entrance saluted him, and lamented the 
misery of Greece, then languishing under Turkish 
despotism. The astonished Greek asked the Ger¬ 
man : ** Whence come you, and do you understand 
Greek ?” Reuchlin replied: “ I am a German, and 
am not quite ignorant of your language.*’ At 
the request of Argyropylos, he read and explained 
a passage of Thucydides, which the professor hap¬ 
pened to have before him; upon which Argyro¬ 
pylos cried out in grief and astonishment, “ Alas I 
alas! Greece, cast out and fugitive, is gone to hide 
herself beyond the Alps.” 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous Germany 
and those of ancient Greece met together in the 
palaces of Rome j thus it was that the East and 
the West gave each other the right hand of fellow¬ 
ship in this rendezvous of the world, and that the 
former poured into the hands of the latter those in¬ 
tellectual treasures which it had carried off in its 
escape from the barbarism of the Turks. God, when 
his plans require it, brings together in au instant, 
by some unlooked-for catastrophe, those who seemed 
for ever removed from each other. 

On his return to Germany, Reuchlin was again 
permitted to take up his abode at Wurtemberg. It 
was at this time that he entered upon the labours 
that were most useful to Luther and to the Refor¬ 
mation. He translated and expounded the Peni¬ 
tential Psalms, revised the Vulgate, and especially 
distinguished himself, by the publication of the first 
Hebrew and German Grammar and Dictionary. 
Reuchlin, by this labour, took off the seals from the 
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ancient Scripture, and made himself a name more 
enduring than brass. 

But it was not alone by his writings, but also by 
his life, that Reuchlin sought to promote the cause 
of truth. He had great influence over the minds of 
youth, and who can estimate how much the Refor. 
mation owes to him on that account ? We will men¬ 
tion but one example. A young man, a cousin of 
his, the son of an artizan, famous as a manufac- 
turer of arms, whose name was Schwarzerd, came to 
lodge with his sister Elizabeth, for the purpose of 
studying under his direction. Reuchlin, delighted 
with the talents and diligence of his young pupil, 
adopted him, and spared neither advice, presents of 
books, example, nor any thing else that was likely to 
make his relation useful to the Church and to his 
country. He rejoiced in seeing his work prosper 
in his hands; and thinking his German name 
Schwarzerd too harsh, he translated it into Greek, 
according to the custom of the time, and called the 
young student Mehnethon. This was the illustri¬ 
ous friend of Luther. 

Soon after the amiable Reuchlin was involved, 
much against his inclination, in a violent contest, 
which was one of the preludes of the Reformation. 

There was at Cologne a baptized Jew, named 
Pfefierkom, intimately connected with the inquisi¬ 
tor Hochs^aten. This man and the Dominicans 
solicited and obtained from the Emperor Maximi¬ 
lian, probably with no bad motives, an order, re¬ 
quiring the Jews to bring all their Hebrew books 
(the Bible excepted) to the town-hall of the city 
in which they resided, there to be publicly burned. 
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The reason alleged was, that they were full of 
blasphemies against Jesus. It must be confessed, 
that they were at least full of absurdities, and that 
the Jews themselves would not have lost much by 
the proposed measure. However, they did not 
think so j and no power could rightfully deprive 
them of works which were, in their estimation, of 
great value., Add to which, the Dominicans might 
be influenced by other motives than zeal for the 
Gospel. It is probable that they expected, by this 
means, to extort considerable ransom from the Jews. 

The Emperor asked Reuchlin to give his opinion 
of these works. The learned doctor pointed out 
the books that .were written against Christianity, 
leaving them to the fate they deserved; but he 
tried to save the rest: “ The best way to convert 
the Jews,” added he, “ would be to establish in 
each university two masters of the Hebrew Ian- 
guage, who should teach divines to read the Bible 
in Hebrew, and thus refute the Jewish doctors.” 
The Jews, in consequence of this advice, had their 
writings restored to them. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor, like ravens who 
see their prey escaping, uttered cries of rage and 
fury. They picked out different passages from the 
writings of Reuchlin, perverted the sense, declared 
the author an heretic, accused him of being secretly 
inclined to Judaism, and threatened him with the 
inquisition. , Reuehlin was at first alarmed, but 
these men becoming more insolent, and prescribing 
to him disgraceful conditions of peace, he published, 
in 1513, a “Defence against his Slanderers at Co¬ 
logne in which he described the whole party in 
the liveliest colours. 
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The Dominicans vowed vengeance. Hochstraten 
erected, at Mayence, a tribunal against Reuchlin. 
The writings of this learned man were condemned 
to the flames. Reuchlin appealed to Pope Leo X. 
This Pope, who did not much like those narrow¬ 
minded and fanatical monks, referred the whole 
affair to the Bishop of Spires; the latter declared 
Reuchlin innocent, and condemned the monks to 
pay the expenses of the investigation. 

This affair was of great importance, and ma<le 
much noise in Germany. It exhibited, in the most 
revolting publicity, the very large class of monkish 
theologians j it drew together in closer alliance all 
the friends of learning—then called Reuchlinists, 
from the name of their distinguished head. This 
struggle was like an affair of advanced posts, which 
influenced in a considerable degree the great contest 
which the heroic courage of Luther afterwards 
waged with error. 

This union of letters with the faith is an impor¬ 
tant feature of the Reformation, and serves to dis¬ 
tinguish it both from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, and from the revival in religion taking place 
in our own days. The Christians, in the Apostles’ 
time, had against them the intellectual cultivation 
of the age; and, with some exceptions, it is the 
same at this day. But the majority of men of let¬ 
ters were ranged on the side of the Reformers. 
Even general opinion was favourable to them. The 
work gained in extension : perhaps it lost in depth I 

Luther, acknowledging all that Reuchlin had 
done, wrote to him shortly after his victory over 
the Dominicans : “ The Lord has wrought in you, 
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that the light of his holy ^^ord may again shine 
forth in Germany, where, for so many ages, it has 
been, alas I not only stifled, but extinct.”* 

Reuchlin was about twelve years old, when one 
of the greatest geniuses of that age was bom. A 
man, full of vivacity and wit, named Gerard, a 
native of Gouda, in the Low Countries, had formed an 
attachment to the daughter of a physician, named 
Margaret. The principles of the Gospel did not 
govern his life; or, to say the least, his passion 
silenced them. His parents, and nine brothers, 
urged him to enter into the Church. He fled, 
leaving Margaret on the point of becoming a mo¬ 
ther, and repaired to Rome. The shame-struck 
Margaret gave birth to a son. Gerard heard no¬ 
thing of it; and, some time afterwards, he received 
from his parents intelligence, that she he loved was 
no more. Overwhelmed with grief, he took priest’s 
orders, and devoted himself to the service of God. 
He returned to Holland; and, lo I Margaret was 
still living. She would never marry another; and 
Gerard remained faithful to his priest’s^vow. Their 
affection was concentrated on their infant son. His 
mother had taken the tenderest care of him. The 
father, after his return, sent &im to school, when he 
was only four years old. He was not yet thirteen, 
when his master, Sinthemius of Deventer,' embrac¬ 
ing him one day in great joy, exclaimed : “ That 
child will attain the highest summits of learning.” 
This was Erasmus of Rotterdam. 


* Mai Vita J. Reuchlin (Fraiicof. 1687.)—Mayeihoff' J. Reuch¬ 
lin und seine Zeit. (Berlin, 1830.) 
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About this time his mother died } and shortly 
after his father, from grief, followed her. 

The young Erasmus,* alone in the world, felt the 
strongest aversion to the monastic life, which his 
tutors would have constrained him to embrace. At 
last, a friend persuaded him to enter himself in a 
convent of regular canons; which might be done 
without taking orders. Soon after, we find him at 
the court of the Archbishop of Cambray j and, a 
little later, at the university of Paris. There he 
pursued his studies in the greatest poverty, but with 
the most indefatigable perseverance. Whenever 
he could obtain any money, he employed it in the 
purchase of Greek authors,—and then, of clothes. 
Often the poor Hollander solicited in vain the gene¬ 
rosity of his protectors ; hence, in after life, it was 
his greatest satisfaction to contribute to the support 
of young and poor students. Devoted incessantly to 
the investigation of truth and learning, he yet 
shrunk from the study of theology, from a fear lest 
he should discover therem anv error, and so be de- 
nounced as an heretic. 

The habits of application which he formed, at 
this period, continued to distinguish him through 
life. Even in his journeys, which were generally 
on horseback, he was not idle He was accus- 
tompd to compose on the high road, or travelling 
across the country, and, on arriving at an inn, to 
note down his thoughts. It is in this way that he 
composed his celebrated “ Praise of Folly f during 
a journey from Italy to England. 

* He was named Gerhard after his father. He translated this 
Dutch name into Latin (Desiderius), and into Greek (Erasmus.) 
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Erasmus very early acquired a high reputation 
among scholars. 

But the monks, irritated by his “Praise of Folly,”* 
in which he had turned them to ridicule, vowed 
vengeance against him. Courted by princes, he 
constantly excused himself from their invitations^ 
preferring to gain his livelihood with Frobenius 
the printer, by correcting his proofe, to a life of 
luxury and favour in the splendid courts of Charles 
V., of Henry VIII., and Francis I.; or even to en¬ 
circling his head with the cardinal’s hat, which was 
oflFered to him.t 

From 150U he taught at Oxford. In 1516 he 

came to Bale, and in IdSl fixed his abode tliere. 

What was his influence on the Reformation ? 

It has been too much exalted by some, and^too 
much depreciated by others. Erasmus never was, 
and never could have become, a Reformer j but he 
prepared the way for others. Not only did he in 
his time diffuse a love of learning and a spirit of 
inquiry and discussion which led much farther than 
he himself would follow, but, in addition to this, he 
was able, sheltered by the protection of great pre¬ 
lates and powerful princes, to unveil and combat 
the vices of the Church by the most pungent satires. 

Ho did more; not satisfied with attacking abuses, 
Erasmus laboured to recall divines from the scho- 
lastia theology to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
“ The highest use of the revival of philosophy,” 

* Eyra/uoi' ftiaptai. Seven editions of this book were sold in a 
few months. 

f A principibiis facile milii contingeret fortune, nisi inihi nimiura 
dulcis esset libertas. (Kpist. ad Pirck.) 
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gaid he, “ will be to discover in the Bible the simple 
and pure Christianity.'’ A noble saying! and would 
to God that the organs of the philosophy of our 
days understood as well their proper duty. I am 
firmly resolved,'’ said he again, “ to die in the study 
of the Scripture. In that is my joy and my peace.”* 
“ The sum of all Christian philosophy,” says he in 
another place, “ is reduced to this:—to place all 
our hope in God, who, without our deserts, by 
grace, gives us all things by Jesus Christ; to know 
that we are redeemed by the death of his Son; to 
die to the lusts of the world ; and to walk conform¬ 
ably to his doctrine and example; not merely with¬ 
out doing wrong to any, but doing good to all;—to 
bear with patience our trial in the hope of a future 
recompence; and finally to ascribe no honour to our¬ 
selves on the score of our virtues, but to render 
praise to God for all our strength and works. And 
it is with this that man must be imbued until it 
becomes to him a second nature.’'t 

But Erasmus was not content with making so 
open a confession of the evangelic doctrine; his 
labours did more than his words. Above all he 
rendered a most important service to the truth by 
publishing his New .Testament; the first, and for a 
long time, the only critical edition. It appeared at 
Bale in 1516, the year previous to the usual date of 
the Reformation. He accompanied it with a. Latin 
translation, wherein he boldly corrected the Vulgate, 
and with notes, defending his corrections. Thus 

• Ad Servatium. 

t AdJoh. Slechtam, 1519. Use sunt aiiimib hoiniiiuin iiicul- 
canda, sic, ut velut in naturam tran.seaut. (F.r. Epp. i. p. ()80.) 
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Erasmus did that for the New Testament which 
Reuchlin had done for the Old. 

Divines and learned men might thus read the 
w:Td of God in the original language; and at a 
later period they were enabled to recognise the 
purity of the doctrine of the Reformers. “ Would 
to God,” said Erasmus, in sending forth this work, 
“would to God it might bear as much fruit for 
C’hristianity as it has cost me labour and applica¬ 
tion.” llis wish was realized. In vain did the 
monks clamour against it. “ He pretends to correct 
the Holy Ghost!” said they. The New Testament 
of Erasmus shed a brilliant light. This great man 
also diffused a taste for the word of God by his para¬ 
phrases of the Epistle to the Romans. The effect of 
his studies went beyond his own intentions: Reuchlin 
and Erasmus gave the Scriptures to the learned;— 
Luther, to the people. 

Erasmus served as a stepping-stone to several 
others. Many who would ha»e taken alarm at 
evangelical truths brought forward in all their 
energy and purity, suffered themselves to be drawn 
on by him, and became afterwards the most zealous 
actors in the Reformation. 

But the very causes that nvode him a fit instru¬ 
ment to prepare this great work,, disqualified him 
for accomplishing it. “ Erasmus knows very well 
how to expose error,” said Luther, “ but he does 
not know how to teach the truth.” The Gospel of 
Christ was not the fire that kindled and sustained 
his life, the centre around which his activity re¬ 
volved. In him C.'hristianity was second to learning. 
Ho was too mmdi influonoed by vanity to acquire a 
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decided indueuce over his contemporaries, He 
carefully weighed the effect that each step might 
have upon his own reputation. There was nothing 
that he liked better to talk about than himself and 
his own glory. “The Pope,” he wrote to an in¬ 
timate friend, with a childish vanity, at the period 
when he declared himself the adversary of Luther, 
“ the Pope has sent me a diploma full of good-wil 
and honourable testimonials. His secretary de¬ 
clares that it is an unprecedented honour, and that 
the Pope himself dictated it w'ord for word.’’ 

Erasmus and Luther are the representatives of 
two great ideas relative to a Reformation,—of two 
great parties in their age, and in all ages. The one 
class are men of a timid prudence; the other those 
of active courage and resolution. These two great 
bodies of men existed at this period, and they were 
personified in these two illustrious heads. The 
former thought that the cultivation of theological 
science would lead gradually and without violence to 
the Reformation of the Church. The more energetic 
class thought that the spread of more correct ideas 
amongst the learned would not put an end to the 
gross superstitions of the people, and that to reform 
such or such an abuse was of little importance, so 
long as the life of the Church was not thoroughly 
renovated. 

“ A disadvantageous peace,” said Erasmus, “ is 
better than the most just war.” • He thought,—(and 
how many Erasmuses have lived since that time, 
and are still living)—he thought that a Reformation 

* “ Malo liuiic, qualis qualis eat, rerum liiimanarum ntaliiiii quam 
novos excitari tumiiltua,” said Erasmus. 
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which should shake the Church would risk the 
overturning it; be foresaw with terror passions ex¬ 
cited, evil mingling every where with the little good 
that might be done; existing institutions destroyed 
without others being substituted in their stead, and 
the vessel of the Church, letting in water on every 
side, engulphed at last in the raging billows. “ They 
who let in the ocean to new beds,” said he, “ are 
often deceived in the result of their toil: for the 
mighty element once admitted, stops not where they 
would have it stayed, but overflows where it will,’* 
spreading devastation around ”* 

But the more courageous party was not at a loss 
for an answer. History had sufliciently proved that 
a candid exhibition of the truth, and a decided war 
against imposture, could alone ensure the victory. 
If they had used caution and political artifice, the 
Papal court would have extinguislied the light in 
its first glimmerings. Had not gentler means been 
tried for ages ? Had they not seen Council after 
Council convoked with the intention of reforming the 
Church? All had been in vain. Why again try 
an experiment that had so often failed ? 

Undoubtedly a thorough Reformation was not to 
be effected without violence. But when has any 
thing great or good appeared amongst men without 
causing some disturbance ? Would not the fear of 
seeing evil mingling with good, if it were allowed, put 
a stop to the very noblest and holiest undertakings ? 
We must not fear the evil that may arise from 
general disturbance, but we must strengthen our¬ 
selves to resist and overcome it. 

* Semel admUsum non ea fertur, qua destinarat admissot. (Erasmi 
Epp. i. p. 953.) 
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Is there not, moreover, a marked difiRerence be¬ 
tween the agitation which arises from human pas¬ 
sions, and that which is wrought by the Spirit of 
God ? The former loosens the bonds of society, but 
the latter strengthens them. How erroneous was it 
to suppose, with Erasmus, that in the state in which 
Christianity then was, with that mixture of oppos¬ 
ing elements, of truth and error, of life and death, 
a violent convulsion could possibly be avoided. 
Close if you can, the crater of Vesuvius when the 
contending elements are already agitating its bosom ! 
The middle ages had witnessed more than one vio¬ 
lent commotion, with an atmosphere less stormy 
than that existing at the time of the Reformation. 
We must not at such a moment think of arresting 
and repressing, but rather of directing and guiding. 

If the Reformation had not broke forth, who can 
estimate the ruin that would have ensued ? Society, 
a prey to a thousand destructive elements, without 
any regenerating or preserving principles, would 
have been frightfully subverted. Certainly, a Re¬ 
formation such as Erasmus contemplated, and such 
as many moderate but timid men of our times still 
dream of, would have overturned Christian society. 
The people, deprived of the light and piety which a 
true Reformation brought down even to the lowest 
ranks, abandoned to violent passions, and a restless 
spirit of revolt, would have burst the chain like an 
enraged animal roused by provocation to uncon¬ 
trollable fury. 

The Reformation was nothing less than the com¬ 
ing in of the Spirit of God among men,—a regulating 
principle, placed by God upon the earth. It might, 
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it is true, move the elements of ferment which are 
hidden in the human heart, but God triumphed over 
all. The evangelical doctrine, the truth of God, 
penetrating among the mass of the people, destroyed 
what was destined to be destroyed,—but every where 
strengthened what was to be maintained. The 
effect of the Reformation was to build up. Only 

prejudice could say that it lowered. And it has 

been justly observed that the ploughshare might as 
well be accused of injuring the earth it breaks up; 
only to prepare it for fruitfulness. 

The great maxim of Erasmus was, “ Give light, 
and the darkness will disperse of itself.” The 
principle is good; Luther acted upon it. But when 
the enemies of the light attempted to extinguish it, 
or to snatch the torch from him who bore it, was it 
fit that, from a love of peace, they should be suffered 
to do so ? M’^as it not a duty to resist the wicked ? 

Erasmus was deficient in courage- But courage 
is as necessary to effect a reformation as to capture 
a city. There was much timidity in his character. 
From his youth he trembled at the mention of death. 
He took the most extraordinary care of his health. 
He would avoid, at any sacrifice, a place where con¬ 
tagion prevailed. His relish for the comforts of 
life surpassed even his vanity, and this was his rea¬ 
son for declining more than one brilliant offer. 

Thus it was that he did not pretend to the part 
of a Reformer. “ If the corrupted morals of the 
court of Rome require a great and speedy remedy,” 
said he, “ it is not for mci or such as me, to effect 
it.”* He had none of that strength of faith which 

* Iiigcns aliqiioil ct pnesens ruinediuin, certe meum non eat. (£r. 
F.pp. i. p. 653.) 
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animated Luther. Whilst the latter was ever ready 
to lay down his life for the truth, Erasmus, with 
perfect ingenuousness, could say, “ Let others affect 
martyrdom ; for my part, I think myself unworthy 
of that honour.* 1 fear, if a tumult arose, I should 
be like Peter in his fall.” 

Erasmus, by his writings and discourses, liad, 
more than any other person, hastened the Reforma¬ 
tion i and yet he trembled when he saw the tempest 
he had raised approaching. He would have given 
every thing to restore the former calm, even with 
its heavy vapours. But it was too late,—the dam 
was broken down. It was no longer possible to 
stay the violence of the ..torrent that was at once 
to cleanse and fertilise the world. Erasmus was 
powerful, so long as he was an instrument in God’s 
hands. When he ceased to bo that,—he was no¬ 
thing. 

In the result, Erasmus knew not on which side 
to range himself. None pleased him, and he dreaded 
all. “ It is dangerous to speak,” said he, “ and 
dangerous to be silent.” In all great religious 
movements, there are such undecided characters,— 
respectable in some things, but hindering the truth, 
and who, from a desire to displease no one, dis¬ 
please all. 

What, we may ask, would become of truth, if 
God were not to raise up in its defence more cou¬ 
rageous champions? Listen to the advice given 
by Erasmus to Vigilius Zuichem, afterwards presi¬ 
dent of the superior court of Brussels, as to his 
deportment toward the sectaries, (for that was the 

* Ego me non arhitror hoc honorc dignum. (Ihid.) 
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name he gave to the Reformers). “ My friendship 
for you makes me to desire that you should keep 
yourself quite clear of the contagion of sects, and 
that you give'them no ground to claim Zuichem as 
their own. If you approve their teaching, at least, 
dissemble your approval; and, above all, never dis¬ 
pute with them. A jurisconsult must be on his 
guard with these people, as a certain dying man 
eluded the devil. The devil asked him what he 
believed. The dying man, fearing that, if he con¬ 
fessed, he should be surprised -in some heresy, an¬ 
swered, ‘ What the Church believes.’ His interro¬ 
gator pressed him with the question, *What does 
the Church believe?’ The other replied, ‘ What I 
believe.’ Again, the devil,—‘ And what do you 
believe ?’ and the dying man rejoined, ‘ What the 
Church believes.’ ”* 

So, the Duke George of Saxony, the mortal enemy 
of Luther, having received an equivocal answer to 
a question he had addressed to Erasmus, exclaimed 
aloud, “ My dear Erasmus, wash me the robe, if 
you can, without wetting it.” Secundus Curio, in 
one of his works, depicts two heavens, the Papal 
and the Christian. He found Erasmus in neither 
but perceived him incessantly wheeling in never- 
ending eddies between both. 

Such was Erasmus. He wanted that ‘ liberty of 
heart’ which makes truly free. How different would 
he have been, if he had given up himself to devote 
his soul to the truth. But after trying to work some 
reforms, with the approbation of the heads of the 
Church,—after having, for the sake of Rome, aban- 
Krasnii EpUt. .‘t?-!. 
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doned the Reformation, when he saw that the two 
could not walk together,—he lost all his influence 
with either. On the one side, his recantations could 
not repress the indignation of the fanatic partizans of 
Popery. They felt the injury he had done them, 
and never forgave it. The monks poured forth 
abuse on him from their pulpits. They called him 
a second Lucian,—a fox that had laid waste the 
vineyard of the Lord, A doctor of Constance had 
the portrait of Erasmus hung up in his study, that 
he might spit in his face as often as he pleased. 

And, on the other hand, Erasmus, forsaking 
the standard of the Gospel, found himself deprived 
of the affection and esteem of the noblest men of his 
age, and had doubtless to sufler the loss of those 
heavenly consolations which God sheds into the 
hearts of those who act as good soldiers-of Christ. 
So at least it would seem from the bitter tears, pain¬ 
ful vigils, disturbed rest, failure of appetite and loss 
of relish for literary pursuits, once his only enjoy¬ 
ments, wrinkled forehead, sallow complexion, and 
dejected and sorrowful expression, that hatred of 
what he calls a cruel life, and desire of death which 
he described to his friends.* Poor Erasmus I ■ 

The enemies of Erasmus went a little beyond the 
truth, when they said on the appearance of Luther, 
“ Erasmus laid the egg, and Luther has hatched 
it,”+ 

* Vigili® moIcsUe.somnusirrequietus, cibus insipidusomnis, ipsum 

qiioque musarum studium.ipsa fiontis mess maestitia, vultAs 

palor, oculorum subtristisdejectio . . . (Erasm. Epp. l.p. 1380.) 

t The works of Erasmus were edited by John Leclerc, at Liege, 
ill 1703, in 10 vols. folio. For his life, consult Burigny Vie d’Erasine, 
Paris, 17.^7. A. Muller Leben des Erasmus—Hamb. 1828 ; and 
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The same signs of new life that were seen among 
the princes, the bishops, and the learned, were 
visible among men of the world, nobles, knights, 
and warriors. The nobles of Germany played an 
important part in the Reformation. Many of the 
most illustrious sons of Germany formed a close 
alliance with literary men, and, inflamed with a 
zeal sometimes indiscreet, made eflbrts to deliver 
their dependants from the yoke of Rome. 

Various causes would contribute to make friends 
to the Reformation among the nobles. Some, having 
frequented the Universities, had there received into 
their bosoms that fire with which the learned were 
animated. Others, educated in noble sentiments, 
had hearts open to the elevating doctrines of the 
Gospel. Many found in the Reformation a vague 
and chivalrous something to charm and captivate 
them. Others, it must be owned, were influenced 
by ill will to the clergy, who had helped, under 
the rule of Maximilian, to deprive them of their 
ancient independence, and reduce them to submis¬ 
sion to their princes. Full of enthusiasm, they 
deemed the Reformation the prelude of a great poli¬ 
tical renovation ; they hoped to behold the Empire 
emerge from the crisis with a splendour altogether 
unprecedented, and a better and more glorious state 
of things established in the world as much by the 
sword.of chivalry as by the word of God.* 

the life inserted by Leelerc in his ** Bibliotheque Choisie.” See 
also the able and impartial performance of M. Nisard (Revue des 
deux mondes)—yet M. Nisard seems to me to be mistaken in his 
estimate of Luther and Erasmus. 

* Animus ingens et ferox, viribus pollens. Nam si consilia et 
conatus Hutteni non defecissent, quasi nervi copiarum, atque po- 
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Ulric de ilUtten, surnamed the Demosthenes of 
Germany from his philippics against the Papacy, 
forms, as it were, the link which then held united 
the knights and the men of letters. He was no less 
distinguished by his writings than by his military 
exploits. Descended from an ancient family of 
Franconia, he was sent, when eleven years old, 
to the convent of Fulda, to become in due time a 
monk. But Ulric, who felt no inclination for that 
vocation, fled from the convent in his sixteenth 
year, and repaired to the University of .Cologne, 
where he devoted himself to the study of languages 
and poetry. At a later period he led a wandering 
life, was present in at the siege of Padua, in 
the capacity of a common soldier, saw Rome and 
all her abominations, and there sharpened the darts 
which he afterwards hurled against her. 

C)n his return to Germany, Hiitten composed 
against Rome a writing entitled The JRoman Tri- 
nity. lie there strips bare the disorders of that 
court, and shews the necessity of putting a forcible 
stop to its oppressions. “ There arc three things,” 
says a traveller named Vadiscus, introduced in this 
tract, “ which we commonly bring away with us 
from Rome,—a bad conscience, a vitiated stomach, 
and an empty purse. There are three things which 
Rome does not believe in : the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the dead, and hell. There 
are three things which Rome trades in: the grace of 

Christ, the dignities of the church, and women.”_ 

The last writing obliged Hiitten to quit the court 

jam mutatio omnium rerum extitisset, et quasi orbis status 
public! fuissel conversus.— Camer, Vita Melancthonis. 
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of the Archbishop of Mentz, where he was raiding 
when he composed it. 

When Reuchlin’s affair with the Dominicans 
made a noise, Hiitten took the part of the learned 
doctor. One of his university acquaintance, Crotus 
Rohianus and others, composed at that time the 
famous satire known by the name of ‘ Letters of Ob¬ 
scure Men,’ which first appeared in 1516, one year 
before the theses of Luther. This writing was at¬ 
tributed especially , to Hiitten, and it is very probable 
that he had a large share in its composition. In it 
the monks, who were the enemies of Ueuchlin, and 
are exhibited as the authors of those letters, dis¬ 
course of the affairs of the time, and of theological 
subjects, in their manner and in barbarous Latin. 
They address to their correspondent Eratius, pro¬ 
fessor at Cologne, the most idiotic and useless ques¬ 
tions ; they discover with the utmost simplicity their 
gross ignorance, incredulity, superstition, and low 
and vulgar spirit, and at the same time their pride, 
and fanatical and persecuting zeal. They relate to 
him many of their low adventures and debaucheries, 
and many scandalous particulars of the conduct of 
Hochstraten, Pfefferkorn, and other heads of their 
party. These letters are very amusing, from their 
mixture of hypocrisy and stupidity : and the whole 
was so much to the life, that the Dominicans and 
Franciscans of England received the writing with 
great approbation, and thought it to be really com¬ 
posed in the principles and for the defence of their 
order. A prior of Brabant, in his credulous sim¬ 
plicity, bought a large number of copies, and sent 
them as presents to the most distinguished of the 
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Dominicans. The monks, more and more irri¬ 
tated, importuned Leo X. for a severe bull against 
^l who should dare to read these letters; but that 
pontiff refused them. They were compelled to 
endure the general ridicule, and to suppress their 
anger. No work ever struck a more terrible blow 
at the pillars of Popery. But it was not by ridicule 
and satire that the Gospel was ordained to tri¬ 
umph. If its friends had continued their progress 
in these ways;—if the Reformation, instead of attack* 
ing error with the weapons of God, had had recourse 
to the spirit of mockery,—its cause had been lost. 
Luther loudly condemned these satires. One of 
his acquaintances having sent him 0116 , entitled 
“ The Burthen of the Petition of Pasquin.” “ The 
absurdities you have sent me,” said he, “ appear to 
bo the production of an ill-regulated mind. I have 
shewn them to some friends, and they all formed 
the ’same opinion of them.” And in reference to the 
same work, ho wrote to another of his correspondents. 
“ This petition seems to me a freak of the same 
buffoon who wrote the Letters of Obscure Men. 1 
approve his design, but not his performance; for ho 
deals only in reproachful and insulting language.”* 
This judgment may be thought severe, but it shews 
the spirit of Luther, and how he rose above his 

contemporaries_Yet it must bo added that he did 

not always follow these wise maxims. 

Ulric, being obliged to renounce the protection of 
the Archbishop of Mentz, courted the favour of 
(’harles V. who was then at variance with the Pope. 

• Lutheri Epp. i. p 37, 38. 
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He repaired to Brussels, where Charles held his 
court. But, far from gaining any advantage, he 
learned that the Pope had required the Emperor to 
send him bound hand and foot to Rome. The in¬ 
quisitor Hochstraten, the persecutor of Reuchlin, 
was one of those charged with the oflBice of bringing 
him to trial. Indignant that his enemies should 
have dared to make such a demand of the Emperor, 
Ulric quitted Brabant. Just outside Brussels he 
met Hochstraten on the road. The terrified inqui¬ 
sitor fell upon his knees and commended his soul 
to God and the saints. No, ” said the knight; 
“ I will not soil my weapon with thy blood I’’ He 
gave him some strokes with the flat of his sword, 
and allowed him to pass unhurt. 

Hiitten sought refuge in the Castle of Ebemburg, 
where Francis of Sickingen offered an asylum to all 
who were persecuted by the Ultramontanes. It was 
there that his zeal, panting for the enfranchisement 
of his nation, dictated those remarkable letters ad¬ 
dressed to Charles V., Frederic the elector of 
Saxony, Albert archbishop of Mentz, and the 
princes and nobility, which place him in the first 
rank of orators. There he composed all those 
writings, destined to be read and comprehended 
by the common people, which spread throughout 
the German population a horror of Rome and 
a love of liberty. Devoted to the cause of the 
Reformer, his design was to lead the nobles to take 
up arms in favour of the Gospel, and to rush sword 
in hand on that Rome which Luther aimed to 
destroy only by the word and invincible power of 
the truth. 
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And yet, in the midst of all this warlike exulta¬ 
tion, it is delightfiil to find in Hiitten kind and con¬ 
siderate feelings. At the death of his parents, he 
gave up to his brothers all the property of the family, 
though he w’as the eldest son, and even begged them 
not to write to him nor send him any money, lest, 
notwithstanding their innocence, they should be 

exposed to the malice of his enemies, and fall with 
him into the pit. 

If Truth cannot acknowledge him as one of her 
children, for she ever walks in company with holi¬ 
ness of life and charity of heart, she will at least 
accord to him an honourable mention as one of the 
most formidable enemies of error.* 

The same may bo said of Francis of Sickingen, 
his illustrious friend and protector. This noble 
knight, whom many of his contemporaries judged 
worthy of the Imperial crown, shines in the fore¬ 
most rank of the warlike antagonists of Rome. 
Though delighting in the noise of battles, he was 
full of ardour for learning, and veneration for its pro 
fessors. At the head of an army which threatened 
Wurtemberg, he commanded that in case Stutganl 
should be taken by assault, the house and property 
of the distinguished scholar, John Keuchlin, should 
be respected. He afterwards invited him to his 
camp, embraced him, and tendered him his assis¬ 
tance in the contest between him and the monks of 
Cologne. Chivalry had for a long time prided 
itself in despising learning. The period we are 
retracing presents a new spectacle. Under the 

* tiutten’s works have been published at Berlin by Muncheii, 
IS‘2‘2 to 1825, in 5 vols. 8vo. 
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ponderous cuirasses of Sickingen and Hlitten, we 
perceive that new movement of the general intelli* 
gence then everywhere beginning to make itself felt. 
The Reformation gave to the world as its first-fruits, 
warriors who were friends of the arts and of peace. 

Hiitten, during his residence in the castle of 
Sickingen, after his return from Jlrussels, en¬ 
couraged the brave knight to study the evangelic 
doctrine, and explained to him the main truths on 
which it is based. “ And is there any man,” ex¬ 
claimed Sickingen in astonishment, “ that dares 
seek to overturn such a doctrine 1 Who dares to 
attempt it?” 

Several who were at a later period distinguished 
as Reformers found a refuge in his castle. Among 
others Martin Buccr, Aquila, Schwcbel, CEcolam- 
padius; so that Hiitten, with some reason, desig¬ 
nated Ebemburg the “house of the just.” CEco- 
lampadius preached, according to his custom, every 
day at the castle. Nevertheless the warriors there 
collected were ere long weary of hearing so much of 
the mild virtues of Christianity; —the sermons were 
too long for them, though CEcolampadius did his 
best to bo brief. They, however, came every day 
to church, but it was merely to hear the benediction, 
or to make a short prayer, so that CEcolampadius 
was used to exclaim, “ Alas I the word is here sown 
upon rocks.” 

Soon after, Sickingen, wishing to help the cause 
of truth in his own fashion, declared war against 
the Archbishop of Treves, “ to open a door,” as he 
said, “ for the Gospel.” It was in vain that Luther, 
who had then appeared, dissuaded him from it;—he 
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attacked Treves with five thousand horse and a 
thousand foot. The courageous Archbishop, assisted 
by the Palatine and the Landgrave of Hesse, com¬ 
pelled him to retreat. In the spring following, the 
allies besieged him in his castle of Landstein. 
After a bloody assault, Sickingen was obliged to 
retire: he was mortally wounded. The three princes 
penetrated into the fortress, and passing through 
its apartments, found the lion-hearted knight in a 
vault, stretched on his death-bed. He put forth 
his hand to the Palatine, without seeming to notice 
the princes who accompanied him. But they over¬ 
whelmed him with questions and reproaches. 
“ Leave me in quiet,” said he, “ for I must now 
prepare to answer to a greater Lord than ye.” 
When Luther heard of his death, he exclaimed, 
“ The Lord is just but wonderful 1 It is not by the 
sword that he will have his Gospel propagated.” 

Such was the melaneholy end of a warrior who, 
as Emperor, or as an Elector, might perhaps 
have raised Germany to a high degree of glory, but 
who, confined within a narrow circle, expended 
uselessly the great powers with which he was gifted. 
It was not in the tumultuous minds of these war¬ 
riors that divine truth came to fix her abode. It 
was not by their arms that the truth was to prevail j 
and God, by bringing to nought the mad projects of 
Sickingen, confirmed anew the testimony of St. Paul, 
“ The weapons of our warfare arc not carnal, but 
mighty through God.” 

Another knight, Harmut of Cronberg, the friend 
of Hiittcn and of Sickingen, appears, however, to 
have had more wisdom and knowledge of the truth. 
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He wrote with much modesty to Leo X. urging him 
to restore his temporal power to him to whom it 
belonged, namely, to the Emperor. Addressing his 
subjects as a father, he endeavoured to explain to 
them the doctrines of the Gospel, and exhorted 
them lo faith, obedience and trust in Jesus Christ, 
“ who,” added he, “ is the sovereign Lord of all.” 
He resigned to the Emperor a pension of two hun* 
dred ducats, “ because he would no longer serve 
one who gave ear to the enemies of the truth.” And 
we find a saying of his recorded which places him, 
in our judgment, above Hiitten and Sickingen: 
“ Our heavenly teacher, the Holy Ghost, can, when 
he pleases, teach us in one hour n^uch more of the 
faith of Christ, than could be learned in ten years 
at the University of Paris.” 

However, those who only look for the friends of 
the Reformation on the steps of thrones,* or in 
cathedrals and academies, and who suppose it had 
no friends amongst the people, are greatly mis¬ 
taken. God, who was preparing the hearts of the 
wise and the powerful, was also preparing amongst 
the lowest of the people many simple and humble 
men, who were one day to become the promoters of 
his truth. The history of those times shows the 
excitement that prevailed among the lower classes. 
There were not only many young men who rose to 
fill the highest offices in the Church, but there were 
men who continued all their lives employed in the 
humblest occupations, who powerfully contributed 
to the revival of Christianity. We will relate some 
circumstances in the life of one of them. 

See Chaleauliriaiul Etudes Historiques. 
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He was the son of a tailor, named Hans Sachs, 
and was born at Nuremberg, the 5th November, 
1494. He was named Hans (John) after his father, 
and had made some progress in his studies, when a 
severe illness obliging him to abandon them, he 
applied himself to the trade of a shoemaker. Young 
Hans took advantage of the liberty this humble pro¬ 
fession afforded to his mind to search into higher 
subjects better suited to his inclination. Since 
music had been banished from the castles of the 
nobles, it seemed to have sought and found an 
asylum amongst the lower orders of the merry cities 
of Germany. A school for singing was held in the 
church of Nuremberg. The exercises in which 
young Hans joined opened his heart to religious 
impressions, and helped to excite in him a taste for 
poetry and music. However, the young man’s 
genius could not long be confined within the walls 
of a workshop. He wished to sec that world of 
which he had read so much in books, of which his 
companions had told him so much, and which his 
youthful imagination peopled with wonders. In 
1511, he took his bundle on his shoulders, and set 
out, directing his course towards the south. The 
young traveller, who met with merry companions on 
his road, students who were passing through the 
country, and many dangerous attractions, soon felt 
within himself a fearful struggle. The lusts of life 
and his holy resolutions contended for the mastery. 
Trembling for the issue, he fled and sought refuge 
in the little town of Weis, in Austria, (1513), 
where he lived in retirement, and in the cultivation 
of the fine arts. The Emperor Maximilian hap- 
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pened to pass through the town with a brilliant 
retinue. The young poet was carried away by the 
splendour of this court. The prince received him 
into his hunting establishment, and Hans again 
forgot his better resolutions in the joyous chambers 
of the palace of Inspriick. But again his conscience 
loudly reproached him. The young huntsman laid 
aside .his glittering uniform, set out, repaired to 
Schwartz, and afterwards to Munich. It was there, 
in 1.514, at the age of twenty, he sang his first 
hymn, “ to the honour of God,” to a well known 
chaunt. He was loaded with applause. Every 
where in his travels he had occasion to notice 
numerous and melancholy proofs of the abuses under 
which religion was labouring. 

On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled in life* 
married, and became the father of a family. When 
the Reformation burst forth, ho lent an attentive ear. 
He clung to that holy Book which had already 
become dear to him as a poet, and which he now no 
longer searched for pictures and music, but for the 
light of truth. To this sacred truth he soon dcdi> 
cated his lyre. From a humble workshop, situated at 
one of the gates of the imperial city of Nuremberg, 
proceeded sounds that resounded through all Ger¬ 
many, preparing the minds of men for a new era, 
and every where endearing to the people the great 
revolution which was then in progress. The spiri¬ 
tual songs of Hans Sachs, his Bible in verse, 
powerfully assisted this work. It would perhaps 
be difficult to say to which it was most indebted, 
the Prince Elector of Saxony, Administrator of the 
Empire, or the shoemaker of Nuremberg! 
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There was at this time something in every class 
of society that presaged a Reformation. In every 
quarter signs were manifest, and events were press¬ 
ing forward that threatened to overturn the work of 
ages of darkness, and to bring about ” a new order 
of things.” The light discovered in that ago had 
communicated to all countries, with inconceivable 
rapidity, a multitude of new ideas. The minds of 
men, which had slept for so many ages, seemed 
resolved to redeem by their activity the time they 
had lost. To have left them idle and without 
nouiishment, or to have offered them no other food 
than that which had long sustained their languish¬ 
ing existence, would have shown great ignorance 
of human nature. The mind of man saw clearly 
what was, and what was coming, and surveyed with 
daring eye the immense gulph that separated these 
two worlds. Groat princes were seated upon the 
throne, the ancient colossus of Rome was tot¬ 
tering under its own weight; the by-gone spirit of 
chivalry was leaving the world, and giving place to 
a new spirit which breathed at the same time from 
the sanctuaries of learning and from the dwellings 
> of the common people. The art of printing had 
given wings to the written word, which carried it, 
like certain seeds, to the most distant regions. The 
discovery of the Indies enlarged the boundaries of 
the world. Every thing proclaimed a mighty revo¬ 
lution at hand. 

But whence was the stroke to come that should 
throw down the ancient edifice, and call up a new 
structure from the ruins ? No one could answer 
this question. Who had more wisdom than Erode- 
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ric? Who had more learning than Reuchlin? 
Who had more talent than Erasmus ? Who had 
more wit and energy than Hutten ? Who had more 
courage than Sickingen? Who had more virtue 
than Cronberg ? and yet it was neither Frederic, 
nor Reuchlin, nor Erasmus, nor HUtten, nor Sick¬ 
ingen, nor Cronberg. Learned men, princes, war¬ 
riors, the Church itself, all had undermined some 
of the old foundations; but there they had stopped : 
and no where was seen the hand of power that was 
to be God’s instrument. 

However, all felt that it would soon be seen. 
Some pretended to have discovered in the stars sure 
indications of its appearing. Some, seeing the 
miserable state of religion, foretold the near ap¬ 
proach of Antichrist. Others, on the contrary, 
presaged some reformation at hand. The world was 
in expectation. Luther appeared. 



BOOK II. 


THE YOUTH, CONVERSION, AND EARLY LABOURS OF 

LUTHER. 

1483—1517. 

All things were ready. God, who prepares his 
work for ages, accomplishes it, when his time is 
come, by the feeblest instruments. It is the me¬ 
thod of, God’s providence to effect great results by 
inconsiderable means. This law, which pervades 
the kingdom of nature, is discerned also in the 
history of mankind. God chose the Reformers of 
the Church from the same condition, and worldly 
circumstances, from whence he had before taken the 
Apostles. He chose them from that humble class 
which, though not the lowest, can hardly be said to 
belong to the middle ranks. Every thing was thus 
to make manifest to the world that the work was 
not of man, but of God. The Reformer, Zwingle, 
emerged from a rhepherd’s hut among the Alps; 
Melancthon, the great theologian of the Reforma¬ 
tion, from an armourer’s workshop; and Luther 
from the cottage of a poor miner. 

The opening period of a man’s life,—that in which 
his natural character is formed and developed under 
the hand of God,—^is always important. It is espe¬ 
cially so in Luther’s career. The whole Reforma¬ 
tion was there. 

The different phases of this work succeeded each 
other in the mind of him who was to be the instru- 
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ment for it, before it was publicly accomplished in 
the world. The knowledge of the Reformation 
effected in the heart of Luther himself is, in truth, 
the key to the Reformation of the Church. It is 
only by studying the work in the individual, that 
we can comprehend the general work. They who 
neglect the former, will know hut the form and ex¬ 
terior signs of the latter. They may gain know¬ 
ledge of certain events and results, but they will 
never comprehend the intrinsic nature of that reno¬ 
vation ; for the principle of life that was the soul of 
it vnll remain unknown to them. Let us then 
study the Reformation in Luther himself, before we 
contemplate the facts that changed the state of 
Christendom. 

John Luther, the son of a peasant of the village 
of Mora, near Eisenach, in the county of Mans- 
feld, in Thuringia, descended from an ancient and 
widely spread family of humble peasantry, f married 
the daughter of an inhabitant of Neustadt, in the 
bishopric of Wurzburg, named Margaret .Linde- 
mann. The new married couple left Eisenach, and 
went to settle in the little town of Eislebcn, in 
Saxony. 

Seckondorff relates, on the testimony of Relhan, 
the superintendent of Eisenach in 1601, that the 
mother of Luther, thinking her time was not near, 
had gone to the fair of Eislebcn, and that there she 
was brought to bed of her son. Notwithstanding 
the credit that is due to Seckendorff, this fact does 
not seem well authenticated; indeed it is not al- 

* Vestus famiiia est ct late propagate uiedtocrium bominum. 
(Melanc. Vit. Luth.) 
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luded to by any of the oldest historians of Luther; 
moreover, the distance from Mora to Eisleben must 
be about twenty-four leagues,—a journey not likely 
to have been undertaken in the state in which Lu¬ 
ther’s mother then was, for the sake of going to a 
fair; and lastly, the testimony of Luther himself 

appears to contradict this assertion.* 

John Luther was a man of upright character, 
diligent in his business, open-hearted, and possess¬ 
ing a strength of purpose bordering upon obstinacy. 
Of more cultivated mind than the generality of 
his class, ho read much. Books were then rare; 
but John did not neglect any opportunity of pro¬ 
curing them. They were his recreation in the in¬ 
tervals of rest that his severe and assiduous labours 
allowed him. Margaret possessed those virtues 
which adorn good and pious women. Modesty, the 
fear of God, and devotion, especially marked her 
character. She was considered by the mothers of 
families in the place where she resided, as a model 
worthy of their imitation.t 

It is not precisely known how long the new-married 
couple had been settled at Eisleben, when, on the 
10th of November, at 11 o’clock in the evening, 
Margaret gave birth to a son. Melancthon often 
questioned the mother of his friend as to the time 
of her son’s birth. “ I well remember the day and 
the hour,” replied she; but I am not certain 

* Ego natus sum in Eisleben baptizatusque apud Sanctum Petrum 
ibidem.—Parentes mei dc propelsenaco illuc migrarunt. (L. Epp. i. 
p. 390.) 

Intuebanturque in cam caeterEe honestse mulieres, ut in exem¬ 
plar virtutum.—(Melancthon Vita Lutheri.) 
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about the year.” But James, the brother of Luther, 
an honest and upright man, said that, according to 
the opinion of all the family, Martin was bom in 
the year of our Lord 1483, on the 10th of Novem¬ 
ber, It was the eve of St. Martin.* The first 
thought of his pious parents was to devote to God, 
by the rite of baptism, the child that had been sent 
them. The next day, which was Tuesday, the fa¬ 
ther, with joy and gratitude, carried his son to St. 
Peter’s church. It was there he received the seal 
of his dedication to the Lord. They named him 
Martin, in memory of the day. 

Little Martin was not six months old, when his 
parents left Eisleben to go to Mansfeld, which is 
only five leagues distant. The mines of Mansfeld 
were then much celebrated. John Luther, an in¬ 
dustrious man, feeling that he should perhaps be 
called upon to bring up a numerous family, hoped 
to get a better livelihood there for himself and his 
children. It was in this town that the understand¬ 
ing and physical powers of young Luther were first 
developed; it was there that his activity began to 
display itself;—there he began to speak and act. 
The plains of Mansfeld, the banks of the Vipper, 
were the theatre of his first sports with the children 
of the neighbourhood. 

The early years of their abode at Mansfeld were 
full of difficulty for the worthy John and his wife. 
They lived at first in extreme poverty. “ My pa¬ 
rents,” said the Reformer, “ were very poor. My 
father was a woodcutter, and my mother has often 
carried the wood on her back, that she might earn 
* Melancth. Vita Lutheri. 
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wherewith to bring us children up. They endured 
the hardest labour for our sakes.” The example 
of parents whom he reverenced, and the habits 
they trained him to, very early accustomed Luther 
to toil and frugal fare. How often may Martin, 
when a child, have accompanied his mother to the 
wood, and made up and brought to her his little 
faggot. 

There are blessings promised to the labour of the 
righteous; and John Luther experienced their 
reality. He gradually made his way, and established 
at Mansfeld two small furnaces for iron. By the 
side of these forges little Martin grew up,— and it 
was with the earnings of this industry that his father 
was afterwards able to place him at school. “ It 
was from a miner’s fireside,” says the worthy Ma- 
thesius, “ that one who was destined to recast vital 
Christianity was to go forth:—an expression of God’s 
purpose, by his means, to cleanse the sons of Levi, 
and refine them as gold in His furnace.”* Respected 
by all for his uprightness, irreproachable conduct, 
and good sense, he was made one of the council of 
Mansfeld, the chief town of the district so called. 
Circumstances of too pinching want might have 
weighed down their child’s spirit j while compara¬ 
tively easy circumstances would dilate his heart 
and raise his character. 

John took advantage of his new appointment, to 
court the society he preferred. He paid great at¬ 
tention to the learned, and often invited to his table 
the ecclesiastics and schoolmasters of the place. 

* DrniTib musste diescr geistliche Schmelzer.(Mathesius, 

lo65, p. 3.) 
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His house offered a sample of those social meetings 
of citizens that did honour to Germany in the be¬ 
ginning of the 16th century. It.was a kind of 
mirror, to which came, and wherein were reflected, 
the numerous subjects which successively took pos¬ 
session of the agitated stage of the times. The 
child derived advantage from this. Doubtless the 
sight of these men, to whom so much respect was 
shown in his father’s house, excited in the heart of 
young Martin the ambitious desire that he himself 
might one day be a schoolmaster or man of learning. 

As soon as he was old enough to receive instruc¬ 
tion, his parents endeavoured to communicate to 
him the knowledge of God, to train him in His fear, 
and form him to the practice of the Christian vir¬ 
tues. They applied the utmost care to this earliest 
domestic education.* But their solicitude was not 
confined to this instruction. 

His father, desiring to sec him acquire the ele- 
ments of that learning for which he had so much 
esteem, invoked upon him the blessing of God, and 
sent him to school. Martin was then a littl| child. 
His father and Nicolas Emler, a young man of 
Mansfeld, often carried him in their arms to the 
house of George Emilius, and came again to fetch 
him. Years afterwards, Emler married Luther’s 
sister. Fifty years later, the Reformer reminded the 
aged Nicolas of this touching mark of affection re¬ 
ceived in his childhood, and commemorated it on the 
blank leaves of a book presented to this old friend.t 

* Ad agnitionem et timorem Dei.domestic^ institutione 

diligenter adsuefecerant.—( Mclancth. Vita Lath.) 

f Walthers Nachrichten. 
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The piety of his parents, their, active turn of 
mind and strict virtue, gave to the boy a happy 
Impulse, and helped to form in him a habit of seri¬ 
ousness and application. In those days it was the 
practice to use chastisements and fear as the main 
impulses in education. Margaret, although she 
sometimes approved the too great severity of her 
husband, often opened her maternal arms to Martin, 
and comforted him in his tears. Yet she herself 
overstepped the precept of that wisdom which tells 
us that he who loves his child will chastise him 
early. The resolute character of the child gave 
frequent occasion for correction and reprimand. 
“ My parents,” said Luther in after life, “ treated 
mo cruelly, so that I became very timid j one day 
for a mere trifle my mother whipped me till the blood 
came. They truly thought they were doing right; 
but they had no discernment of character, which 
is yet absolutely necessary, that we may know 
when, on whom, and how, punishment should be 
inflicted.”* 

At school the poor child was treated with equal 
severity. His master flogged him fifteen times in 
one day. “ It is right,” said Luther, relating this 
fact, “ it is right to punish children, but at the same 
time we must love them.” With such an education 
Luther early learned to despise the attractions of a 
self-indulgent life. It is a just remark of one of his 
earliest biographers, that “ that which is to become 
great must begin in small things ; and if children 
ai‘e from their youth brought up with too much dain- 

* Sed non poterant discernere ingenia secundum quae essent tern- 
perandse correctiones. (L. 0pp. W. xxii. p. 1 

VOX.. I. T- 
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tiness and care, they arc injured for the rest of their 

lires.” 

Martin learned something at school. He was 
taught the heads of the Catechism, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, some hymns, some forms of prayer, a Latin 
Grammar composed in the fourth century hy 
Donatus, master of St. Jerome, and which, improved 
by Remigius, a French monk, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, was for a long while in great repute in the 
schools; he also read the Cisio Janus, a singular 
calendar, composed in the tenth or eleventh cen¬ 
tury ;—in a word all that was studied in the Latin 
school of Mansfeld. 

But it appears that the child was not yet led to 
God. The only religious feeling that he then 
manifested was that of fear. Every time that he 
heard Christ spoken of he turned pale with terror; 
for he had been represented to him only as an angry- 
judge.* This servile fear, which is so far removed 
from true religion, perhaps prepared his mind for 
the good tidings of the gospel, and for that joy which 
he afterwards felt when he learned to know Christ 
as meek and lowly of heart. 

John Luther, in conformity with his predilections, 
resolved to make his son a scholar. That new world 
of light and science which was everywhere producing 
vague excitement, reached even to the cottage of 
the miner of Mansfeld, and excited the ambition of 
Martin’s father. The remarkable character, and 
persevering application of his son, made John con¬ 
ceive the highest hopes of his success. Therefore, 


Matbesius. 
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when Martin was fourteen years of age, in 1497» 
his father came to the resolution of parting from him, 
and sending him to the school of the Franciscans at 
Magdeburg. Margaret was obliged to yield to this 
decision, and Martin made preparations for leaving 
his p'aternal roof. 

Amongst the young people of^Mansfeld, there 
was one named John Reinecke, the son of a respec¬ 
table burgher. Martin and John, who had been 
schoolfellows, in early childhood, had contracted a 
friendship which lasted to the end of their lives. 
The two boys set out together for Magdeburg. It was 
at that place, when separated from their families, 
that they drew closer the bonds of their friendship. 

Magdeburg was like a new world to Martin. In 
the midst of numerous privations, (for he had hardly 
enough to subsist on), he observed and listened. 
Andreas Proles, a provincial of the Augustine order, 
was then preaching with great zeal the necessity of 
reforming Religion and the Church. Perhaps 
these discourses deposited in the soul of the youth 
the earliest germ of the thoughts which a later 
period unfolded. 

This was a severe apprenticeship for Luther. 
Cast upon the world at fourteen, without friends or 
protectors, he trembled in the presence of his 
masters, and in his play hours he and some children, 
as poor as himself, with difficulty begged their bread. 
“ I was accustomed,” says ho, “with my companions 
to beg a little food to supply our wants. One day,. 
about Christmas time, we were going all together 
through the neighbouring villages, from house to 
house, singing in concert the usual carols on the 

I. ‘2 
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infant Jesus born at Bethlehem. We stopped in front 
of a peasant’s house which stood detached from the 
rest, at the extremity of the village. The peasant 
hearing us sing our Christmas carols, came out with 
some food which he meant to give us, and asked 
in a rough loud voice,' ‘ Where are you, bbys ?’ 
Terrified at thege words, we ran away as fast as we 
could. We had no reason to fear, for the peasant 
offered us this assistance in kindness j but our 
hearts were no doubt become fearful from the 
threats and tyranny which the masters then used 
towards their scholars, so that we were seized with 
sudden fright. At last, however, as the peasant 
still continued to call after us, we stopped, forgot our 
fears, ran to him, and received the food that he 
offered us. It is thus,” adds Luther, “ that we 
tremble and floe when our conscience is guilty and 
alarmed. Then we are afraid even of the help that 
is offered us, and of those who are our friends and 
wish to do us good."’* 

A year had scarcely elapsed, when John and Mar¬ 
garet, hearing what difficulty their son found in 
supporting himself at Magdeburg, sent him to 
Eisenach, where there was a celebrated school, and 
at which place they had relations.t They had other 
children, and though their circumstances were 
much improved, they could not maintain their son 
in a city where he was a stranger. The unremit¬ 
ting labours of John Luther could do no more than 
support the family at Mansfield. He hoped that when 

* Lutheri Opera (Welch.) ii. 2347. 

f Isenacura enitn pene totain parentelam meam habet. L. Epp. 
i. p. 390. 
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Martin got to Eisenach hq would find it easier to 
earn his living. But he was not more fortunate there 
than he had been at Magdeburg. His relations 
who lived in the town did not trouble themselves 
about him, or perhaps they were very poor and 
could not give him any assistance. 

When the young scholar was pressed with hunger, 
he was obliged, as at Magdeburg, to go with his 
school-fellows and sing in the streets to earn a 
morsel of broad. This custom of Luther’s time is 
still preserved in many towns in Germany. These 
young people’s voices sometimes form a most har¬ 
monious concert. Often the poor modest boy, in¬ 
stead of bread, received nothing but harsh words. 
More than once, overwhelmed with sorrow, he shed 
many tears in secret; he could not look to the 
future without trembling. 

One day, in particular, after having been re¬ 
pulsed from three houses, he was about to return 
fasting to his lodging, when having reached the 
Place St. George, he stood before the house of an 
honest burgher, motionless, and lost in painful re¬ 
flections. I'lust he, for want of bread, give up his 
studies, and go and work with his father in the 
mines of Mansfeld ? Suddenly a dbor opens, a 
woman appears on the threshold:—it is the wife of 
Conrad Cotta, a daughter of the burgomaster of Eil- 
feld.* Her name was Ursula. The chronicles of 
Eisenach call her “ the pious Shunamite,” in re¬ 
membrance of her who so eamestlv entreated the 
prophet Elijah to eat bread with her. This Christian 
Shunamite had more than once remarked young 
* Lingk’s Reisegesch. Luth. 
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Martin in the assemblies of the faithful; she had 
been affected by the sweetness of his voice and his 
apparent devotion.* She had heard the harsh 
words with which the poor scholar had been re¬ 
pulsed. She saw him overwhelmed with sorrow 
before her door; she came to his assistance, 
beckoned him to enter, and supplied his urgent 
wants. 

Conrad approved his wife’s benevolence j he even 
found so much pleasure in the society of young 
Luther, that, a few days afterwards, he took him to 
live in his house. From that moment ho no longer 
feared to be obliged to relinquish his studies. He 
was not to return to Mansfeld, and bury the talent 
that God had committed to his trust! God had 
opened the heart and the doors of a Christian family 
at the very moment when he did not know what 
would become of him. This event disposed his soul 
to that confidence in God, which at a later period 
the severest trials could not shake. 

In the" house of Cotta, Luther lived a very dif¬ 
ferent life from that which he bad hitherto done. 
He enjoyed a tranquil existence, exempt from care 
and want j his mind became more calm, his dispo¬ 
sition more cheerful, his heart more enlarged. His 
whole nature was awakened by the sweet beams 
of charity, and began to expand into life, joy, and 
happiness. His prayers were more fervent j his 
thirst for learning became more ardent; and he 
made rapid progress in his studies. 

To literature and science he united the study of 

* Dicwcil, sie nmb seines Singen und hcrzlichen Gebets willen. 
(Mathesius, p. '3.) 
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the arts ; for the arts also were then advancing in 
Germany. The men whom God designs to influ¬ 
ence their contemporaries, are themselves at first 
influenced and led by the tendencies of the age in 
which they live. Luther learned to play on the 
flute and on the lute. He often accompanied bis 
fine alto voice with the latter instrument, and thus 
cheered his heart in his hours of sadness. He also 
took pleasure in ex.pressing by his melody his gra¬ 
titude to his adoptive mother, who was very fond of 
music. He himself loved this art even to his old 
age, and composed the words and music of some of 
the most beautiful German hymns. 

Happy times for the young man! Luther always 
looked back to them with emotion I and a son of 
Conrad having gone many years after to study at 
Wittemberg, when the poor scholar of Eisenach 
had become the learned teacher of his age, he joy¬ 
fully received him at his table and under his roof. 
He wished to repay in part to the son what he had 
received from the father and mother. 

It was when memory reverted to the Christian 
woman who had supplied him with bread when 
every one else repulsed him, that he uttered this 
memorable saying: “There is nothing sweeter than 
the heart of a pious woman.” 

But never did Luther feel ashamed of the time, 
when, pressed by hunger, he sorrowfully begged 
the bread necessary for the support of his life and 
the continuance of his studies. So* far from this, 
he thought with gratitude on the extreme poverty 
of his youth. He considered it as one of the means 
that God had made use of to make him what ho 
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afterwards became, and he thanked Him for it. 
The condition of poor children who were obliged to 
lead the skme kind of life, touched his heart. “ Do 
not despise,” said he, “the boys who try to earn 
their bread by chauntiug before your door, ‘ bread 
for the love of God,’ Panetn propter Deum. I have 
done the same. It is true that in later years my 
father maintained me at the University of Erfurth, 
with much love and kindness, supporting me by the 
sweat of his brow; but at one time I was only 
a poor mendicant. And now by means of my pen, 
1 have succeeded so well, that 1 would not change 
fortunes with the Grand Seignor himself. I may 
say more ; if I were to be offered all the possessions 
of the earth heaped one upon another, I would not 
take them in exchange for what 1 possess. And 
yet I should never have known what I do, if I had 
not been to school, and been taught to write.” 
Thus did this great man acknowledge that these 
humble beginnings were the origin of his glory. 
He was not afraid of reminding his readers that 
that voice whose accents electrified the Empire and 
the world, had not very long before begged a morsel 
of bread in the streets of a petty town. The Chris¬ 
tian takes pleasure in such recollections, because 
they remind him that it is in God alone that he is 
permitted to glory. 

The strength of his understanding, the liveliness 
of his imagination, and his excellent memory, 
enabled him in a short time to get the start of all 
his fellow students.* He made especially rapid 

* Cumque et vis ingenii acerriina esset, et imprimis ad eloquen- 
tiam idonea, celeriter a><|ualibus suis prtecurrit.— Melancth. Vita 
Luth. 
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progress in the dead languages, in rhetoric, and 
in poetry. He wrote sermons, and made verses. 
Cheerful, obliging, and what is call^ good- 
hearted, he was beloved by his masters and his 
companions. 

Amongst the professors, he was particularly at¬ 
tached to John Trebonius, a learned man, of an 
agreeable address, and who had that regard for the 
young which is so encouraging to them. Martin had 
observed that when Trebonius came into the school¬ 
room he took off his bat and bowed to the scholars: 
a great condescension in those pedantic times. This 
had pleased the young man. He began to perceive 
that he himself was something. The respect paid 
him by his master had raised the scholar in his 
own estimation. The colleagues of Trebonius, whose 
custom was different, having one day expressed 
their astonishment at this extreme condescension, he 
answered them ; —and his answer made an impres¬ 
sion on young Luther. “ There are,” said he 
“ amongst these youths, some whom God will one 
day raise to the ranks of burgomasters, chancellors, 
doctors and magistrates. Though you do not now 
see the outward signs of their respective dignities, 
it is yet proper to treat them with respect.” Doubt¬ 
less the young scholar heard these words with plea¬ 
sure, and perhaps he then saw himself in prospect 
adorned with a doctor’s cap. 

Luther had attained his eighteenth year. He 
had tasted the sweets of learning. He thirsted 
after knowledge. He sighed for a university edu¬ 
cation. He longed to go to one of those fountains 
of all knowledge, where his thirst for it might 
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be satisfied.* His father required him to study the 
law. Full of confidence in his son’s talents, he 
desired ^ see him cultivate them and make them 
known in the world. Already, in anticipation, he 
beheld him filling honourable offices amongst his 
felloW'Citizens, gaining the favour of princes, and 
shining on the great stage of the world. It was 
determined that the young man should be sent to 
Erfurth. 

Luther arrived at that university in the year 
1501 *, Jodocus, sum'amed the Doctor of Eisenach, 
was then teaching scholastic philosophy in that 
place with great success. Melancthon regrets that 
there was at that time nothing taught at Erfurth 

but a logic beset with difficulties. He expresses 
the opinion that if Luther had met with professors 
of a different character, if he had been taught the 
milder and more tranquillizing doctrines of true 
philosophy, it might have moderated and softened 
the natural vehemence of his character.! The 
new pupil, however, began to study the philosophy 
of the times in the writings of Occam, Scotus, Bo- 
naventura, and Thomas Aquinas. In later years 
he looked upon this class of writers with abhor¬ 
rence :—^he trembled with rage when even the 
name of Aristotle was pronounced in his presence} 
and he went so far as to say that if Aristotle had 
not been a man, he should m tempted to mistake 
him for the devil. But his mind, eager for in- 

* Degustata igitur litteraruin dulccdine, natura flagrans cupiditate 
discendi appetit academiam. —Mel. Vit. Luth. 

i fortassis ad Icniemlam veheraentiam naturos mitiura stadia 
verse philosophise.— ll/id. 
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struction, required better food; and he applied 
himself to the study of the best ancient .authors, 
Cicero, Virgil, and others. He did not satisfy 
himself, like the generality of students, with learn¬ 
ing by heart the works of these writers; but he 
endeavoured especially to fathom their thoughts, to 
imbibq the spirit by which they were animated, to 
make their wisdom his own, to comprehend the 
object they aimed at in their writings, and to enrich 
his understanding with their weighty sentences and 
brilliant descriptions. He often pressed his tutors 
with inquiries, and soon outstrip! his school-fellows.* 
Gifted with a retentive memory and a vivid imagi¬ 
nation, all that he had read or heard remained fixed 
on his memory; it was as if he had seen it himself. 
Thus did Luther distinguish himself in his early 
youth. “ The whole University,” says Melancthon, 
“ admired his genius. ”t 

But even at this early period the young man of 
eighteen did not study merely with a view of cul¬ 
tivating his understanding; there was within him 
a serious thoughtfulness, a heart looking upwards, 
which God gives to those whom he designs to make 
his most zealous servants. Luther felt that he 
depended entirely upon God,—a simple and power¬ 
ful conviction, which is at once a principle of deep 
humility and an incentive to great undertakings. 
He fervently invoked the divine blessing upon his 
labours. Every morning he began the day with 

* Et quidem inter primos, ut ingenio studioque multos coaequalium 
aiitecellebat. (Cochlseus, Acta Lutheri, p. 1. 

t Sic igitur in juventute emioebat ut toti academia; Lutheri ingc- 
nium admiratiuni csset.—(Vita Lutli.) 
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prayer; then he went to church; afterwards he 
commenced his studies, and he never lost a moment 
in the course of the day. " To pray well,” he was 
wont to say, “ was the better half of study.” 

The young student spent in the library of the 
university the moments he could snatch from his 
academical labours. Books being then sevee, it 
was in his eyes a great privilege to be able to profit 
by the treasures of this vast collection. One day 
(he had been then two years at Erfurth, and was 
twenty years of age,) he was opening the books in 
the library one after another in order to read the 
names of the authors. One which he opened in its 
turn drew his attention. Ho had not seen anything 
like it till that hour. He reads the title:—it is a 
Bible I a rare book, unknown at that time, t His 
interest is strongly excited; he is filled with aston¬ 
ishment at finding more in this volume than those 
fragments of the gospels and epistles which the 
Church has selected to be read to the people in 
their places of worship every Sunday in the year. 
Till then he had thought that they were the whole 
word of God. And here are so many pages, so 
many chapters, so many books, of which he had 
no idea! His heart beats as he holds in his hand 
all the Scripture divinely inspired. With eagerness 
and indescribable feelings he turns over these leaves 
of God’s word. The first page that arrests his 
attention, relates the history of Hannah and of the 
young Samuel. He reads, and can scarcely restrain 

* Fleissig gebet, ist ubor die Melft't studert. (Mathes 3.) 

t AuiF ein Zeyt, wic er die BUcher fein iiacheinander besieht 
. . . koDibt er tiber die lateinischc Biblia. . . . (Mathes. 3.) 
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his joyful emotions. This child whom his parents 
lend to the Lord as long as he livethj Hannah’s 
song in which she declares that the Lord raiseth up 
the poor out of the dust and lifteth up the beggar 
from the dunghill, to set him among princes; the 
young Samuel who grows up in the temple before 
the Lordj all this history, all this revelation which 
he has discovered, excites feelings till then unknown. 
He returns home with a full heart. “ Oh!” thought 
he, “ if God would but give me such a book for my 
own !”• Luther did not yet understand either Greek 
or Hebrew. It is not probable that he should have 
studied those languages during the first two or 
three years of his residence in the university. The 
Bible that bad filled him with such transport was 
in Latin. He soon returned to the library to find 
his treasure again. He read and re-read, and then 
in his surprise and joy, he went back to read again. 
The first gleams of a now truth then arose in his 
mind. 

Thus has God caused him to find His wordl He 
has now discovered that book of which he is one 
day to give to his countrymen that admirable trans¬ 
lation in which the Germans for three centuries 
have read the oracles of God. For the first time, 
perhaps, this precious volume has been removed 
from the place that it occupied in the library of 
Erfurth. This book, deposited upon the unknown 
shelves of a dark room, is soon to become the book 
of life to a whole nation. The Reformation lay hid 
in that Bible. 

* Avide pcrcurrit, ccepitque optare ut olim talem Hbriim et ipse 
nancisci posset. (M. Adami VU. Luth. p. 103.) 
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It was in this same year that Luther took his first 
academical degree, that of a bachelor. 

The excessive labour he had undergone in pre¬ 
paring for his examination, occasioned a dangerous 
illness. Death seemed at hand. Serious reflections 
filled his mind. He thought his earthly career was 
at an end. All were interested about the young 
man. “ It was a pity,” thought they, “ to see 
so many hopes so early extinguished.” Several 
friends came to visit him on his sick bed. Amongst 
them was an old man, a venerable priest, who had 
observed with interest the labours and academical 
life of the student of Mansfeld. Luther could not 
conceal the thought that filled his mind. “ Soon,’’ 
said he, “I shall be summoned hence.” But the 
prophetic old man kindly answered, “ My dear 
bachelor, take courage! you will not die this time. 
Our God will yet make you his instrument in com¬ 
forting many others.* For God lays his cross upon 
those whom he loves, and those who bear it pa¬ 
tiently gain much wisdom.” The words impressed the 
sick youth. It was as he lay in the dust of death that 
he heard the voice of a priest remind him that God, 
as Samuel’s mother bad said, raiseth up the poor. 
The old man has poured sweet consolation into his 
heart, and revived his spirsts; he will never forget 
it. “ This was the first prophecy the doctor ever 
'heard, ” says Mathesius, the friend of Luther, who 
relates this circumstance, “and he often recollected 
it.” Wc may easily comprehend in what sense 
Mathesius calls this speech a prophecy. 

♦ Deus te virum faciet qui alios multos iteruni consolabitur. (M. 
Adaini Vit. Luth. p. 103.) 
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When Luther was restored to health there was 
in him a something new. The Bible, his sickness, 
the words of the old priest, seemed to have called 
him to a new vocation. There was, however, as 
yet, no settled purpose in his mind. He resumed 
his studies. In 1505 he was made master of arts, 
or doctor in philosophy. The university of Erfurth 
was then the most celebrated in all Germany. The 
others were in comparison but inferior schools. 
The ceremony was performed, according to custom, 
with much pomp. A procession with torches came 
to do honour to Luther.* The festival was magni¬ 
ficent. There was general rejoicing. Luther, per¬ 
haps, encouraged by these honours, prepared to 
apply himself entirely to the study of the law, agree¬ 
ably to the wishes of his father. 

But God willed otherwise. Whilst Luther was 
engaged in various studies, and beginning to teach 
natural philosophy and the ethics of Aristotle, with 
other branches of philosophy, his conscience inces¬ 
santly reminded him that religion was the one thing 
needful, and that his first care should be the sal¬ 
vation of his soul. He had learned God’s hatred 
of sin; he remembered the penalties that his word 
denounces against the sinner ; and he asked him¬ 
self tremblingly, if he were sure that he possessed 
the favour of God. His conscience answered; No! 
His character was prompt and decided; he re¬ 
solved to do all that depended upon himself, to 
ensure a well-grounded hope of immortality. Two 
events occurred, one after the other, to rouse his 
soul and confirm his resolution. 

L. Opp. W. xxii. p. 2229. 
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Amongst his college friends there was one, named 
Alexis, with whom he was very intimate. One 
morning a report was spread in Erfurth that Alexis 
had been assassinated. Luther hurried to the spot 
and ascertained the truth of the report. This 
sudden loss of his friend affected him, and the 
question which he asked himself; “ What would 
become of me, if /were thus suddenly called away?” 
filled his mind with the liveliest apprehension.* 

It was then the summer of 1505. Luther availed 
himaclf of the leisure afforded him by the umyersity 
vacation, to take a journey to Mansfeld, to revisit 
the beloved abode of his infancy, and to see his 
affectionate parents. Perhaps, also, he intended to 
open his heart to his father, to sound him upon the 
plan that was forming in his mind, and obtain his 
permission to engage in a different vocation. He 
foresaw all the difficulties that awaited him. The 
idle life of the greater part of the priests was par¬ 
ticularly offensive to the active miner of Mansfeld. 
The ecclesiastics were moreover little esteemed in 
society; most of them possessed but a scanty re¬ 
venue; and the father, who had made many sacri¬ 
fices to keep his son at the university, and saw him 
lecturing publicly in his twentieth year, in a cele¬ 
brated school, was not likely readily to renounce his 
proud hopes. 

We are not informed of what passed during 
Luther’s abode at Mansfeld. Perhaps the decided 
wish of his father made him fear to open his mind 
to him. He again left his father’s house for the 
halls of the academy. He was within a short dis- 

* Interitu sodalis sui constritatus. (Cochleeus, p. I.) 
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tance of Erfurth when he was overtaken by a violent 
storm. The thunder roared; a thunderbolt sunk 
into the ground at his side. Luther threw him¬ 
self on his knees. His hour is perhaps come. 
Death, judgment, eternity, are before him in 
all their terrors, and speak with a voice which he 
can no longer resist. “ Encompassed with the 
anguish and terror of death,” as he himself says,* 
he makes a vow, if God will deliver him from this 
danger, to forsake the world, and devote himself 
entirely to His service. Risen from the earth, having 
still before his eyes that death that must one day 
overtake him, he examines himself seriously, and 
enquires what he must do.j’ The thoughts that 
formerly troubled him return with redoubled power. 
He has endeavoured, it is true, to fulfil all his duties. 
But what is the state of his soul ? Can he, with a 
polluted soul, appear before the tribunal of so ter¬ 
rible a God ? He *imist become holy. He now 
thirsts after holiness as he had thirsted after know¬ 
ledge. But where shall he find it ? How is it to be 
attained ? The university has furnished him with 
the means of satisfying^his first wish. Who will 
assuage this anguish, this vehement desire that con¬ 
sumes him now ? To what school of holiness can 
he direct his steps ? He will go into a cloister; the 
monastic life will ensure his salvation. How often 
has he been told of its power to change the heart, 
to cleanse the sinner, to make man perfect! He 
will enter into a monastic order. He will there be- 

* IMit Erschrecken und Angst des Todes utngeben. (L. Epp. ii. 
101 .) 

t Cum esset in cainpo, fulminis ictu territus. (Cochlseus, 1.) 
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Como holy. He will thus ensure his eternal salva¬ 
tion.* 

Such was the event that changed the vocation 
and the whole destiny of Luther. The hand of God 
was in it. It was that powerful hand that cast to 
the ground the young master of arts, the aspirant to 
the bar, the intended jurisconsult, to give an entirely 
new direction to his after life. Rubianus, one of 
Luther’s friends at the university of Erfurth, wrote 
to him in later times : “ Divine Providence foresaw 
what you would one day become,, when, on your 
return from your parents, the fire of heaven struck 
you to the ground, like another Paul, near the city 
of Erfurth, and separating you from us, led you to 
enter the Augustine order.’’ Thus, similar circum¬ 
stances marked the conversion of two of the greatest 
instruments chosen by Divine Providence to cfifect 
the two greatest revolutions that have ever taken 
place upon the earth : Saint Paul and Luther.t 

Luther re-enters Erfurth. His resolution is 
unalterable. Still it is with reluctance that he pre¬ 
pares to break ties that are so dear to him. He 
does not communicate hj^ design to any of his 
companions. But one evening he invites bis college 
friends to a cheerful and simple repast. Music once 
more enlivens their social meeting. It is Luther’s 

* Occasio autem fuit ingrediendi illud vit!e genus quod pietati ct 
studiis doctrinec dc Deo cxistimavit cssc convenientius. (Mel. Vit. 
Luth.) 

t Some historians relate that Alexis was killed by the thunder-bolt 
that alarmed Luther; but two contemporaries, Mathesius and 
Selnecccr (in Oral, de l.uth.) distinguish between these two events; 
we may even add to their testimony that of Melancthon, who says, 
“ Sodalcm nescio quo casu interfectum.” (Vita Luth.) 
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farewell to the world. Henceforth the companions 
of his pleasures and studies are to be exchanged for 
the society of monks; cheerful and witty discourse 
for the silence of the cloister; merry voices, for the 
solemn harmony of the quiet chapel. God calls 
him; he must sacrifice all things. Now, however, 
for the last time, let him give way to the joys of his 
youth! The repast excites his jfriends. Luther 
himself encourages their joy. But at the moment 
when their gaiety is at its height, the young man 
can no longer repress the serious thoughts that 
oocupy his mind, lie speaks, lie declares his in¬ 
tention to his astonished friends; they endeavour 
to oppose it; but in vain. And that very night 
Luther, perhaps dreading their importunity, quits 
his lodgings. He leaves behind his books and fur¬ 
niture, taking with him only Virgil and Plautus. 
(He had not yet a Bible.) Virgil and Plautus I an 
epic poem and comedies I Singular picture of 
Luther’s mind I There was, in fact, in his character 
the materials of a complete epic poem j beauty, 
grandeur, and sublimity; but his disposition in¬ 
clined to gaiety, wit, and mirth ; and more than one 
ludicrous trait broke j^rth from the serious and 
noble ground-work of his life. 

Funiished with these two books, he goes alone in 
the darkness of the night, to the convent of the 
hermits of St. Augustine. lie asks admittance, 
'i'hc door opens and closes again. Behold him for 
ever separated from his parents, from his compa¬ 
nions in study, and from the world. It was the 
17 th of August, 1.505. Luther was then twenty-one 
vears and nine mouths old. 


M a 
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At length he is with God. His soul is safe. He 
is now to obtain that holiness he so ardently desired. 
The monks who gathered round the young doctor 
were full of admiration, commending his decision 
and renunciation of the world.* But Luther did 
not forget his friends. He wrote to them, bidding 
adieu to them and to the world, and the next dav he 
sent them these letters, together with the clothes he 
bad till then worn, and the ring he received, when 
made master of arts, which he returned to the uni¬ 
versity, that nothing might remind him of the world 
he had renounced. 

liis friends at Erfurth were struck with astonish¬ 
ment. Must it be, thought they, that such emi¬ 
nent talents should be lost in that monastic life, 
which is but a kind of burial alive.t Full of grief, 
they immediately repaired to the convent, in hopes 
of inducing Luther to retract so fatal a resolution ; 
but in vain. The doors were closed against them. 
A whole month was to elapse before any one could 
be permitted to see the new monk, or to speak to 
him. 

* Luther had almost imm^iatcly communicated to 
his parents the great change that had now taken 
place. His father was thunder-struck. He trem¬ 
bled for his son, as Luther himself tells us in the 
dedication of his book on monastic vows, addressed 
to his father. His weakness, his youth, the strength 
of his passions, made his father fear that, after the 
first moments of enthusiasm should have passed, 

• Hiijus inuiuli conteinptti, ingressus est repente, multis admiran- 
tibus, inonasterinm . . . (CochlaeuN, I.) 

f In vit& semimortua.—(Melch. Adami V. L. p. 102.) 
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the indolent life of a monk might either tempt the 
young man to despair, or occasion him to fall into 
some grievous sin. He knew that a monastic life 
had already ruined many. Besides, the miner of 
Mansfeld had formed other plans for his son. He 
had hoped that he would contract a rich and 
honourable marriage. And now all his ambitious 
projects were overthrown in one night by this im¬ 
prudent step. 

John wrote an angry letter to his son, in which 
he used a tone of authority that he had laid aside 
from the period when his son had been made Master 
of Arts. He withdrew all his favour, and declared 
him disinherited from a father’s love. In vain did 
John Luther’s friends, and doubtless his wife, en¬ 
deavour to soften his displeasure,^ by saying: “ If 

you would make a sacrifice to God, let it be the 
best and dearest of your possessions, your son, your 
Isaac.” The inexorable town-councillor of Mans-' 
fold would listen to nothing. 

After some time, however, (Luther tells us this 
in a sermon preached at Wittemberg, the 20th of 
January, 1514), the plague visited the neighbour¬ 
hood, and deprived John Luther of two of his sons. 
,Tust then there came one who told the father, who 
was in deep affliction ; “ The monk of Erfurth is 
also dead.” His friends took that opportunity of 
reconciling the father to the young novice. “ If it 
should be a false report,” said they, “ at least sanc¬ 
tify your present affliction by consenting that your 
son should be a monk.” “ Well, be it so,” said John 
Luther, with a heart broken and yet struggling, 

“ and God grant he may prosper!” When Luther, 
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at a later period, reconciled to his father, related 
the event that had induced him to embrace a 
monastic life: “ God grant,” replied the worthy 
miner, “ that you may not have mistaken a delusion 
of the devil for a sign from heaven.”* 

'fhere was then in Luther little of that which 
made him in after life the Reformer of the Church. 
His entering into a convent is a proof of this. It 
was an act in that spirit of a past age from which 

he was to contribute to deliver the Church. He 
who was about to become the teacher of the world, 
was as yet only its servile imitator. A new stone 
was added to the edifice of superstition, by the very 
person who was shortly to overturn it, Luther 
was then looking for salvation in himselft in works 
and observances^ he knew not that salvation 
cometh of God only. He sought to establish his 
own righteousness and his own glory,*—being igno¬ 
rant of the righteousness and glory of God. Hut 
what ho was then ignorant of he soon learned. It 
was in the cloister of Erfurth that the great change 
was effected which substituted in his heart God and 
His wisdom for the world and its traditions, and 
prepared the mighty revolution of which he was the 
most illustrious instrument. 

Martin Luther, on entering the convent, changed 
his name, and took that of Augustine. “ What 
can be more mad and impious,”' said ho, in relating 
this circumstance, “ than to renounce one’s Chris¬ 
tian name for the sake of a cowl! It is thus the 
popes arc ashamed of their Christian names, and 

• Gott gel) dass cs nicht eiii Uetrug uiid teufliscli Gespenst sey. 
(r,. Epp. ii. p. lOl.) 
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show thereby that they are deserters from Jesus 
Christ.”* 

The monks had received him joyfully. It was 
no small gratification to their self-love, to see the 
university forsaken, hy one of its most eminent scho¬ 
lars, for a house of their order. Nevertheless, they 
treated him harshly, and imposed upon him the 
meanest offices. They perhaps wished to humble 
the doctor of philosophy, and to teach him that his 
learning did not raise him above his brethren; and 
thought, moreover, by this method, to prevent his 
devoting himself to his studies, from which the con¬ 
vent would derive no advantage. The former mas¬ 
ter of arts was obliged to perform the functions of 
door-keeper, to open and shut the gates, to wind up 
the clock, to sweep the church, to clean the rooms.t 
Then, when the poor monk, who ^as at once porter, 
sexton, and servant of the cloister, had finished his 
work : “ Cum sacco per dmtatem —With your bag 
tlirough the town !” cried the brothers; and, loaded 
with his bread-bag, he was obliged to go through 
the streets of Erfurth, begging from house to house, 
and perhaps at the doors of those very persons who 
had been cither his friends or his inferiors. But 
he bore it all. Inclined, from his natural disposi¬ 
tion, to devote himself heartily to whatever he un¬ 
dertook, it was with his whole soul that he had 
become a monk. Besides, could he wish to spare 
the body? to regard the satisfying of the flesh? 
Not thus could he acquire the humility, the holi- 

* On Genesis, xxxiv. 3. 

t Loca iinmunda purgare coactus fuit.—(M. Adami Vit. Luth. 
p. 103.) 
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ness, that he had come to seek within the walls of 
a cloister ? 

The poor monk, overwhelmed with toil, eagerly 
availed himself of every moment he could snatch 
from his degrading occupations. He sought to 
retire apart from his companions, and give him¬ 
self up to his beloved studies. But the brethren 
soon perceived this, came about him with murmurs, 
and forced him to leave his books: “ Come, come! 
it is not by study, but by begging bread, com, eggs, 
fish, meat, and money, that you can benefit the 
cloister.”* And Luther submitted, put away his 
books, and resumed his bag. Far from repenting 
of the yoke he had taken upon himself, he resolved 
to go through with it. Then it was that the in¬ 
flexible persevera^e with which he ever prosecuted 
the resolutions he had once formed began to de- 
velope itself. His patient endurance of this rough 
usage gave a powerful energy to his will. God was 
exercising him first with small trials, that he might 
learn to stand firm in great ones. Besides, to be 
able to deliver the age in w'hich he lived from the 
miserable superstitions under which it groaned, it 
was necessary that he should feel the weight of 
them. To empty the cup, he must drink it to the 
very dregs. 

This severe apprenticeship did not, however, last 
so long as Luther might have feai'ed. The prior of 
the convent, upon the intercession of the university 
of which Luther was a member, freed him from the 
mean offices the monks had imposed upon him. 
The young monk then resumed his studies with 

ijelnecceri Oral, dc Luth. 
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fresh zeal. The works of the Fathers of the Church, 
especially those of St. Augustine, attracted his at¬ 
tention. The exposition which this celebrated doc¬ 
tor has written upon the Psalms, and his book con¬ 
cerning the Letter and the Spirit, were his favourite 
reading. Nothing struck him so much as the opi¬ 
nions of this Father upon the corruption of man’s 
will, and upon the grace of God. He felt, in his 
own experience, the reality of that corruption, and 
the necessity for that grace. The words of St. Au¬ 
gustine found an echo in his heart: if he could 
have belonged to any other school than that of 
Christ, it would have undoubtedly been that of 
the doctor of Hippo. He almost knew by heart 
the works of Peter d’Ailly and of Gabriel Biel. 
He was struck with an observation of the former, 
that if the Church had not decided otherwise, it 
would have been preferable to allow that we really 
receive the bread and wine in the Holy Sacrament, 
and not mere accidents. 

He also studied with attention Occam and Gcl*- 
son, who have so freely expressed themselves con¬ 
cerning the authority of the Popes. To this course 
of reading he united other exercises. He was heard 
publicly to unravel the most complicated arguments, 
and extricate himself from labyrinths whence 
others could find no outlet. His hearers were 
astonished.* 

But it was not to gain the credit of being a great 
genius that he had entered a cloister; it was to 

* In (lisputationibus publicia labyrinthos aliis inextricabiles, diserte 
multiii admirantibus explicabat.—(Melancth. Yit. Luth.) 
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find the aliments of piety to God.*^ He regarded 
these pursuits only as recreations. 

He loved, above all, to draw wisdom from the 
pure spring of the Word of God. Ho found in 
the convent a Bible, fastened by a chain. He had 
constant recourse to this chained Bible. He under¬ 
stood but little of the Word; but still it was his 
most- absorbing study. Sometimes he would medi¬ 
tate on a single passage for a whole day} another 
time ho learned by heart some parts of the Pro¬ 
phets, but, above all, he wished to acquire, from 
the writings of the Apostles and Prophets, the 
knowledge of God’s will,—to increase in reverence 
for His name,—and to nourish his faith by the sure 
testimony of the word.t 

It was apparently at this period, that he began 
to study the Scriptures in the originals, and, by this 
means, to lay the foundation of the most perfect 
and useful of his printed works,—the translation of 
the Bible. He made use of a Hebrew Lexicon, by 
Rtjuchlin, which had just appeared. John Lange, 
a brother in the convent, who was skilled in the 
Greek and Hebrew, and with whom he always 
maintained an intimate acquaintance, |}robably as¬ 
sisted him at the outset. He also maou much use 
■of the learned comments of Nicolas Lyra, who died 
in 1340. It was this circumstance that made 
Pflug (afterwards Bishop of Naumburg) remark: 
“ Si Lyra non lyrasset, Luthertis non saltasset —If 

* In CO vittc gencrc non fainam ingenii, sed alimenta pictatis quo:- 
rebat.—(Melanctb. Vit. Luth.) 

t ITt firinis testiinoniis alerct tiinorem et fidem.—(Ibid.) 
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Lyra had not played his lyre, Luther had never 
danced.”* 

The young monk applied himself to his studies 
with so much zeal, that often, for two or three weeks 
together, he would omit the prescribed prayers. 
But he was soon alarmed by the thought that he had 
transgressed the rules of his order. Then he shut 
himself up to redeem his negligence; he set himself 
to repeat conscientiously all his omitted prayers, 
without thinking of his necessary food. On one oc¬ 
casion he passed seven weeks almost without sleep. 

Burning with the desire after that holiness which 
he had sought in the cloister, Luther gave himself 
up to all the rigour of an ascetic life. He endea¬ 
voured to crucify the flesh by fastings, macerations, 
and watchings.t Shut up in his cell, as in a pri¬ 
son, he was continually struggling against tho evil 
thoughts and inclinations of his heart. A little 
bread, a single herring, were often his only food. 
Indeed he was constitutionally abstemious. So it 
was that his friends have often seen him,—even after 
he had learned that heaven was not to bo purchased 
by abstinence,—content himself with the poorest 
food, and go four days together without eating or 
drinking.;}. This is stated on the authority of a cre¬ 
dible witness,—Melancthon; and we see from this 

* Gcsch. (1. deutsch. BibelUbersetzung. 

t Summa disciplinsB aeveritatc se ipse regit, ct omnibus exercitiis 
lectionum, disputationum, jejuniorum, precum, omnes longe superat. 
'—(Mclauctb. Vita Luth.) 

J Erat eiiim iiaMtm valde modici cibi et potus; vidi continuis 
quatuor diebus, cum quidem rcctc valeret, prorsus nihil cdcntcni aut 
bibentem.—(Mclanoth. Vita Luth.) 
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how little attention is due to the fables which igno¬ 
rance and prejudice have circulated as to intempe¬ 
rance in Luther. Nothing’was too great a sacrifice, 
at the period we speak of, for the sake of becoming 
holy to gain heaven. Never did the Romish Church 
contain a monk of more piety ; never did a cloister 
witness efforts more sincere and unwearied to pur¬ 
chase eternal happiness.* When Luther, become a 
Reformer, declared that heaven could not be thus 
purchased, he knew well what he said: “ Verily,” 
wrote he to Duke George of Saxony, “ I was a de¬ 
vout monk, and followed the rules of my order so 
strictly, that I cannot tell you all. If ever a monk 
entered into heaven by his monkish merits, certainly 
I should have obtained an entrance there. All the 
monks who knew me will confirm this ; and if it 
had lasted much longer, I should have become 
literally a martyr, through watchings, prayer, read¬ 
ing, and other labours.”! 

We approach the period which made Luther a 
new man ; and, by discovering to him the unfathom¬ 
able love of God, created in him the power to de¬ 
clare it to the world. 

Luther did not find, in the tranquillity of the 
cloister and monkish perfection, the peace he was 
in quest of. He wanted an assurance that he was 
saved. This was the great want of his soul; with¬ 
out it he could not rest. But the fears which had 
shaken him in the world, pursued him to his cell. 
Nay more, they increased there; s^d the least cry 

* Strenue in studiis ct cxcrcitii spiritimlibus inilitavit ibi Deo 
aniiis quatuor. (Coeblajus, 1.) 

t L. 0pp. (W.) xix. *2299. 
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of his conscience seemed to resound beneath the 
vaulted roofs of the cloister, God had led him 
thither, that he might learn to know himself, and 
to despair of his own strength or virtues. His 
conscience, enlightened by the Divine Word, taught 
him what it was to be holy; but he was filled with 
terror at finding, neither in his heart nor in his life, 
the transcript of that holiness which he contem¬ 
plated with wonder in the Word of God. Melan¬ 
choly discovery ! and one that is made by every 
sincere man.* No righteousness within ; no right¬ 
eousness in outward action : every where omission 
of duty,—sin, pollution.—The more ardent Lu¬ 
ther’s natural character, the more powerful was 
this secret and constant resistance of his nature to 
that which is good, and the deeper did it plunge 
him into despair. 

The monks and theologians encouraged him to 
do good works, and in that way satisfy the divine 
justice. ” But what works,” thought he, “ can pro¬ 
ceed out of a heart like mine ? How can I, with 
works polluted even in their source and motive, 
stand before a Holy Judge ?”- I was, in the sight of 
God, a great sinner,” says he ; “ and I could not 
think it possible for me to appease him with my 
merits'' 

He was agitated and dejected; shunning the tri¬ 
vial and dull discourse of the monks. The latter, 
unable to comprehend the tempestuous heavings of 
his soul, watched him with astonishment,* while they 
complained of his silent and unsocial manners. 


Visus est fratril>us non nihil singularitatis habere, ((.'oclilanis, I.) 
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One day, Cochlaeus tells us, whilst mass was perform¬ 
ing in the chapel, Luther’s abstraction led him 
thither, and he found himself in the choir in the 
midst of the monks, dejected and in anguish of mind. 
The priest had bowed before the altar—the incense 
was oflfered, the Oloria chaunted, and the gospel 
was being read, when the unhappy monk, unable to 
suppress his mental torment, exelaimed, falling upon 
his knees, “ It is not I—it is not I.”* The monks 
were all amazement, and the solemnity was for an 
instant interrupted. Luther may perhaps have 
thought ho heard some reproach of which he knew 
himself guiltless ^ or ‘he may have meant, at the 
moment, to declare himself undeserving of being of 
the number of those to whom Christ’s death had 
brought eternal life According to Cochlmus, the 
gospel of the day 'was the account of the dumb man 
out of whom Jesus cast a devil. Possibly Luther’s 
exclamation (if the story be true), had reference to 
this fact, and that, resembling the dsemoniac in 
being likb him. speechless, he by his cry protested 
that his silence was owing to a different cause from 
dmmoniacal possession. Indeed, Cochlmus tells us 
that the monks did sometimes ascribe the mental 
distresses of their brother to a secret intercourse 
with the-devil, and that writer appears himself to 
have shared in the opinion.! 

A tender conscience led him to regard the least 
sin as a great crime. No sooner had he detected 
it, than he laboured to expiate it by the strictest 

* Cum .... repciite ceciUerit vociferaiis : Non sum ! non sum ! 
(Cuchlivus, 1.) 

t Ex orculto aliquo cum sermone cominario. (ib.) 
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self-denial; end that served only to make him feel 
the inutility of all human remedies. “ I tormented 
myself to death,” says he, “ to procure for my 
troubled heart and agitated conscience peace in the 
presence of God ; but encompassed with thick 
darkness, I nowhere found peace.” 

All the practices of monkish holiness which 
quieted so many drowsy consciences around him, 
and to which in his agony of mind he had recourse, 
soon evinced themselves to be the useless prescrip¬ 
tions of an empirical quackery in religion. “ When, 
during the time I was a monk, 1 felt temptations 
assail me, I am a lost man, thought I. Immediately 
1 resorted to a thousand methods to appease the 
reproaches of my heart. I confessed every dsiy. 
But all that was of no use. Then, overwhelmed with 
dejection, I distressed myself by the multitude of 
my thoughts. Sec, said I to myself, thou art envious, 
impatient, passionate ; therefore, wretch that thou 
art! it is of no use to thee to have entered into this 
holy order.” 

And yet Luther, imbued with the prejudices of 
the age, had from his youth deemed the remedies of 
which he now experienced the inefficacy, the certain 
cure of a sick soul. What was to ho thought of this 
strange discovery which he had just made in the 
solitude of the cloister ? One may then live in the 
sanctuary, and yet carry within a man of sin. He 
has obtained another garment, but not another 
heart; his hopes are disappointed ;—where shall he 
turn ? All these rules and observances, can they 
then be mere inventions ? Such .a supposition 
appeared to him one moment as a temptation of the 
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devil,—and the next, an irresistible truth. Struggling 
either against the holy voice which spake in his 
heart, or against the venerable institutions which 
had the sanction of ages, Luther's existence was a 
continued conflict. The young monk moved, like a 
spectre, through the long corridors of the cloisters 
with sighs and groans. His bodily powers failed, 
his strength forsook him; sometimes he was motion¬ 
less as if dead.* 

One day, overcome with sadness, he shut him¬ 
self in his cell, and for several days and nights suf¬ 
fered no one to approach him. One of his friends, 

Lucas Edemherger, uneasy about the unhappy 

monk, and having some presentiment of his state, 
took with him some young boys, choral singers, and 
went and knocked at the door of his cell. No one 
opened or answered. The good Edemherger, still 
more alarmed, broke open the door, and discovered 
Luther stretched on the floor in unconsciousness, 
and without any sign of life. His friend tried in 
vain to recall his senses, but he continued motion¬ 
less. Then the young choristers began to sing a 
sweet hymn. Their clear voices acted like a charm 
on the poor monk, to whom music had always been 
a source of delight, and by slow degrees his 
strength and consciousness retumed.t But if for a 
few instants music could restore to him a degree of 
serenity, another and more powerful remedy was 
needed for the cure of his malady; there was 

* Serpe eum cogitantem attentius de ir4 Dei, aut de mirandia pce- 
narum exemplis, subito tanti terrores concutiebant, nt pene exani- 
maretur. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 

t Seckend. p. 53- 
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needed that sweet and penetrating sound of the 
Gospel, which is the voice of God. He felt this to 
be his want. Accordingly his sufferings and fears 
impelled him to study with unwearied zeal the writ¬ 
ings of the Apostles and Prophets.* 

Jjuther was not the first monk who had passed 
through these conflicts. The cloisters often enve¬ 
loped in their dark walls abominable vices, which, 
if they had been revealed, would have made an up¬ 
right mind shudder •, but often also they concealed 
Christian virtues, which grew up beneath the 
shelter of a salutary retirement j and which, if they 
had been brought forth to view, would have been 
the admiration of the world. They who possessed 
these virtues, living only with each other and with 
God, drew no attention from without, and were 
often unknown even to the small convent in which 
they were inclosed ;—their life was known only to 
God. At times these humble recluses fell into that 
mystic theology, the melancholy failing of the no¬ 
blest minds, which in an earlier age had been the 
delight of the first monks on the banks of the Nile, 
and which wears out unprofitably the souls in which 
it reigns. 

But whenever one of these men was called to 
fill a distinguished post, he manifested virtues of 
which the salutary effects were long and widely felt. 
The candle being placed on the candlestick gave 
light to all the house; many were awakened by 
this light. Thus it was that these pious souls were 
propagated from generation to generation: and they 

* Hoc studiutn ut magis expeteret, illis suis doloribus et pavo- 
ribua movebatur. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 
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were seen shining like distant torches in the very 
periods when the cloisters were often only the im¬ 
pure receptacles of darkness. 

There was a young man who had thus distin¬ 
guished himself in one of the convents in Germany. 
His name was John Staupitz; he was decended 
from a noble family in Misnia. From early youth 
he had been marked by a taste for letters and a 
love of virtue.* He felt the necessity of retirement 
that he might devote himself to learning. But he 
soon found that philosophy, and the study of nature, 
could do nothing for our eternal salvation. 

He therefore began to study divinity. But he 
especially endeavoured to join obedience with know¬ 
ledge. “For,” says one of his biographers, “it is in 
vain to call ourselves divines, if we do not confirm 
that noble title by our lives.” The study of the 
Bible and of St. Augustine, the knowledge of him¬ 
self, the war he, like Luther, had to wage with the 
deceitfulness and lusts of his own heart,—led him to 
the Saviour. He found, in faith in Christ, Peace to 
his soul. The doctrine of the Election by Grace 
especially engaged his thoughts. The uprightness 
of his life, the depth of his learning, the eloquence 
of his speech, no less than a striking exterior and 
dignified manners,f recommended him Jo his co¬ 
temporaries. The elector of Saxony, Frederic the 
Wise, honoured him with his friendship, em¬ 
ployed him in several embassies, and founded under 
his direction the University of Wittemberg. Stau- 

* A tenen's ungniculis generoso aiiimi impetu ad virtutem et 
eruditam doctrinam contendit. (Melch. Adam. Vita Staupizii.) 

t Corporis forma atque statura conspicnus. (Cochl. 3. ) 
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pitz was the first professor of divinity in that school, 
from whence the light was one day to issue to 
enlighten the schools and churches of so many 
nations. He was present at the Council of Lateran, 
in place of the archbishop of Salzburg, became pro¬ 
vincial of his order in Thuringia and Saxony, and 
afterwards Vicar-general of the Augustines for all 
Germany. 

Staupitz deeply lamented the corruption of morals 
and the errors of doctrine which then devastated 
the church. His writings on ‘ the love of God,’ ‘on 
Christian faith,’ and ‘ conformity with the death of 
Christ,’ as well as the testimony of Luther, give 
proof of this. But he considered the first of these 
two evils as much greater than the latter. Besides, 
the gentleness and indecision of his character, his 
desire not to go beyond the sphere of action which 
he thought assigned to him, made him more fit to 
be the restorer of a convent than the Reformer of 
the Church. He would have wished to raise none 
but men of distinguished characters to offices of im¬ 
portance, but not finding them, he submitted to the 
necessity of employing others. “We must, ” said 
he, “ plough with such horses as we can find ; and 
if we cannot find horses, we must plough with 
oxen.”* 

We have seen the anguish and internal struggles 
which Luther underwent in the convent of Erfurth. 
At this period the visit of the Vicar-general was 
announced. Staupitz, in fact, arrived in his usual 
visitation of inspection. The Mend of Frederic, 
the founder of the University of Wittemberg, the 
* L. Opp. (W.) V. 2189. 
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chief of the Augustines, cast a benevolent look upon 
those monks who were subject to his authority. 
Soon one of the brothers attracted his notice. He 
was a young man of middle stature, reduced by 
study, fasting, and watching, so that you might 
count his bones.* His eyes, which were afterwards 
compared to a falcon’s, were sunk; his demeanour 
was dejected; his countenance expressed a soul 
agitated with severe conflicts; but yet strong and 
capable of endurance. There was in his whole 
appearance something grave, melancholy, and so- 
lemD. Staupitz, who had acquired discernment by 
long experience, easily discerned what was passing 
in that mind, and at once distinguished the young 
monk from all his companions. He felt drawn 
towards him, had a kind of presentiment of his sin¬ 
gular destiny, and soon experienced for his inferior 
a paternal interest. He, like Imther, had been 
called to struggle; he could therefore understand his 
feelings. He could, above all, shew him the path 
to that peace which he had himself found. What 
he was told of the circumstances that had induced 
the young Augustine to enter the convent, increased 
his sympathy. He enjoined the prior to treat him 
with more mildness. He availed himself of the 
opportunities his office afforded for gaining the con¬ 
fidence of the young monk. He approached him 
affectionately, and endeavoured in every way to 
overcome the timidity of the novice,—a timidity 
increased by the respect and fear that he felt for a 
person of a rank so exalted as that of Staupitz. 

The heart of Luther, which had remained closed 


* P. Mosselluni Epist. 
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under harsh treatment, at last opened and expanded 
to the sweet beams of love. “ As in water face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.”* 
Staupitz’s heart responded to that of Lather. The 
Vicar-general understood kim. The monk felt to¬ 
wards him a confidence till then unknown. He 
opened to him the cause of his sadness, he described 
the horrid thoughts that distressed him, and hence 
ensued, in the cloister of Erfurth, conversations full 
of wisdom and instruction. 

“It is in vain,” said the dejected Luther to 
StaupitZ, *‘that I make promises to God; sin is 
always too strong for me.” 

“Oh, my friend,” answered the Vicar-general, 
looking back on his own experience, “I have vowed 
to the holy God more than a thousand times that I 
would live a holy life, and never have I kept my 
vow I I now make no more vows, for I know well 
I shall not keep them. If God will not be merciful 
to me for Christ’s sake, and grant me a happy death 
when I leave this world, I cannot, with all my 
vows and good works, stand before him. I must 
perish.”t 

The young monk is terrified at the thought of 
divine justice. He confesses all his fears. The un¬ 
speakable holiness of God—^his sovereign majesty 
fill him with awe. Who can endure the dav of his 
coming ? Who can stand when He appeareth ? 

Staupitz resumed. He knew where he had found 
peace, and it was in bis heart to tell the young man. 
“Why,” said he, “do you distress yourself with 
these speculations and high thoughts ? Look to the 
* Prov. xxvii. 9. f L, 0pp. (W.) viii. 2725. 
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wounds of Jesus Christ, to the blood which he has 
shed for you; it is there you will see the mercy of 
God. Instead of torturing yourself for your faults, 
cast yourself into the arms of the Redeemer. 
Trust in him,—in the righteousness of his life, in 
the expiatory sacrifice of his death. Do not shrink 
from him; God is not sgainst you} it is you who 
are estranged and averse from God. Listen to the 
Son of God. He became man to assure you of the 
divine favour. He says to you, ‘ You are my sheep; 
you hear my voice j none shall pluck you out of my 
hand.’”* 

But Luther could not find in himself the repent¬ 
ance he thought necessary to his salvation ; he 
answered, (and it is the usual answer of distressed 
and timid minds,) ** How can 1 dare believe in the 
favour of God, so long as there is in me no real 
conversion? I must be changed before He can 
receive me.” 

His venerable guide proves to him that there can 
be no real conversion, so long as man fears God as 
a severe judge. “What will you say then,” cries 
Luther, “ to so many consciences, to whom are pre¬ 
scribed a thousand insupportable penances in order 
to gain heaven ?” 

Then he hears this answer from the Vicar-general; 
—or rather he does not believe that it comes from 
a man; it seems to him a voice resounding from 
heaven.'l’ “ There is,” said Staupitz, “ no true 
repentance but that which begins in the love of God 

* L. 0pp. (W.) ii, 264. 

■|" Te velut e crelo sonantem accepimus. (L. Epp. i. 115, ad 
Stauphium, 30 Mali, 1518.) 
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and of righteousness.* That which some fancy to 
be the end of repentance is only its beginning. In 
order to be filled with the love of that which is 
good, you must first be filled with the love of God. 
If you wish to be really converted, do not follow these 
mortifications and penances. Lom him who has 
first loved you*’ 

Luther listens, and listens again. These conso¬ 
lations fill him with a joy before unknown, and im¬ 
part to him new light. It is Jesus Christ,” thinks 
he in his heart; ** yes, it is Jesus Christ himself 
who comforts me so wonderfully by these sweet and 
salutary words. ”t 

These words, indeed, penetrated the heart of the 
young monk like the sharp arrow from the bow of 
a strong man.t In order to repentance, we must love 
God I Guided by this new light, he consulted the 
Scriptures. He looked to all the passages which 
speak of repentance and conversion. These words, 
so dreaded hitherto, (to use his own expressions,) 
become to him an agreeable pastime and the sweetest 
refreshment. All the passages of Scripture which 
once alarmed him, seemed now to run to him from 
all sides, to smile, to spring up and play around 
him.§ 

* Poenitentia veto non est, nUi que ab amore justitiee et Dei in- 
cipit, &c. (Ibid.) 

■f Memini inter jiicundissimas et salutares fabulas tuas, quibns 
me solet Doniinus Jesus mirifice consolari. (Ibid.) 

X Hsesit hoc verbum tuum in me, sicut sagitta potentis acuta. 
(Ibid.) 

I Ecce jucundissimiim ludum ; verba undique mihi colludebant 
planeque buic sententise arridebant et assultabant. (L. Epp. i. 1 10, 
ad Staupitium, 30 Maii,l5l8.) 
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a “Before,” he exclaims, “though I carefully dis¬ 
sembled with God as to the state of my heart, and 
though I tried to express a love for him, which^was 
only a constraint and a mere fiction, there was no 
word in the Scripture more bitter to me than that of 
repentance. But now there is not one more sweet 
and pleasant to me.* Oh I how blessed are all 
God’s precepts, when we read them not in books 
alone, but in the precious wounds of the Saviour.”! 

However, Luther, though comforted by the words 
of Staupitz, sometimes relapsed into depression. 
Sin was again felt in his timid conscience, and then 
to the joy of salvation, succeeded all his former 
despair. “ Oh, my sin 1 my sin 1 my sin !” cried 
the young monk, one day in the presence of the 
Vicar-general, and in a tone of the bitterest grief. 
“ Well, would you be only the semblance of a sinner,” 
replied the latter, “ and have only the semblance of 
a Saviour?” And then Staupitz added with au¬ 
thority : “ Know that Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of those even who are real and great sinners, and 
deserving of utter condemnation.” 

It was not only the sin that he found in his heart 
that troubled Luther: to the doubts of his con¬ 
science were added those of his reason. If the 
holy precepts of the Bible distressed him, some of 
the doctrines of the divine word increased his dis¬ 
tress. The truth, which is the great instrument 

* Nunc nihil dulcius aut gratius mihi soiiat quam poenitentia, &c. 
(Ibid.) 

t Jta enim dulcescunt prweepta Dei, quando non in libris tan- 
tum, sed in vutneribus dulcissimi Salvatoris legenda intelligimua. 
(Ibid.) 
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by means of which God gives peace to mai4 must 
necessarily begin by taking from him that false con¬ 
fidence which is his ruin, llie doctrine of election 
especially troubled the young man, and launched him 
into a field difficult indeed to explore. - Must he 
believe that it was man who first chose God for his 
portion ? or that it was God* who first chose man? 
The Bible, histoi^, daily experience, the writings of 
Augustine, all had shown him that we must always 
and in every thing refer in the last case to that 
sovereign will by which everything exists, and upon 
which every thing depends. But his ardent mind 
desired to go farther. He wished to penetrate into 
the secret counsels of God,—to unveil his mysteries, 
to see the invisible, and comprehend the incom¬ 
prehensible. Staupitz checked him. He per¬ 
suaded him not to attempt to fathom God, who 
hideth himself; but to confine himself to what He 
has revealed of his character in Christ. “ Look at 
the wounds of Christ,” said he, “ and you will there 
see shining clearly the purpose of God towards 
men. We cannot understand God out of Christ. 
‘In Christ you will see what I am and what I 
require,* hath the Lord said; ‘ you will not see it 
elsewhere, either in heaven or on earth.’ ”* 

The Vicar-general did yet more. He brought 
Luther to acknowlege the fatherly design of God’s 
providence in permitting these temptations and 
varied struggles with which his soul had to con¬ 
tend. He made him see them in a light well suited 
to revive his spirit. God prepares for himself by 
such trials the souls which he destines to some 
* L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. 489. 
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important work. We must prove the vessel before 
we launch it on the mighty deep. If education is 
necessary for every man, there is a particuliur 
education necessary for those who are to influence 
the generation in which they live. This is what 
Staupitz represented to the monk of Erfurth. It 
is not for nothing,” said he, “ that God proves you 
by so many trials; however, you will see, there 
are great things in which he will make use of you 
as his minister.” 

These words, which Luther heard with wonder 
and •humility, filled him with courage, and disco¬ 
vered to him in himself, powers which he had not 
even suspected. The wisdom and prudence of an 
enlightened friend gradually revealed the strong 
man to himself. Staupitz did not stop there. He 
gave him valuable directions for his studies. He 
advised him to derive henceforth all his divinity 
from the Bible, laying aside the systems of the 
schools. “ Let the study of the Scriptures,” said 
he, “ be your favourite occupation.” Never was 
better advice, or better followed. But what espe¬ 
cially delighted Luther, was the present that 
Staupitz made him of a Bible. At last he himself 
possessed that treasure which until that hour he had 
been obliged to seek either in the library of the 
University, or at the chain in the convent, or in 
the cell of a friend. From that time he studied 
the Scriptures, and especially St. Paul’s Epistles, 
with increasing zeal. His only other reading was 
the works of St. Augustine. All that he read was 
powerfully impressed upon his mind. His struggles 
had prepared him to understand the word. The 
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soil had been deeply ploughed j the incomiptible 
seed took deep root. When Staupitz left Erfurth, 
a new light had arisen upon Luther. 

Still the work was not finished. The Vicar- 
general had prepared it. God reserved the com¬ 
pletion of it for a more humble instrument. The 
conscience of the young Augustine had not yet found 
repose. His health at last sunk under the exertions 
and stretch of his mind. He was attacked with a 
malady that brought him to the gates of the grave. 
It was then the second year of his abode at the 
convent. Ail his anguish and terrors returned in 
the prospect of death. His own impurity and God’s 
holiness again disturbed his mind. One day when he 
was overwhelmed with despair, an old monk entered 
his cell, and spoke kindly to him. Luther opened 
his heart to him, and acquainted him with the fears 
that disquieted him. The respectable old man was 
incapable of entering into all his doubts, as Staupitz 
had done; but he knew his Credo, and he had found 
there something to comfort his own heart. He 
thought he would apply the same remedy to the 
young brother. Calling his attention therefore to 
the Apostles’ creed, which Luther had learnt in 
his early childhood at the school at Mansfeld, the 
old monk uttered in simplicity this article: " I be¬ 
lieve in the forgiveness of sins^ These simple words, 
ingenuously recited by the pious brother at a critical 
moment, shed sweet consolation in the mind of 
Luther. **/ believe,” repeated he to himself on 
his bed of suffering, “ I believe the remission of 
sins.” “Ah,” said the monk, “ you must not only 
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beliere that David's or Peter’s sins are forgiven :• 
the devils believe that. The commandment of God is 
that we believe mr ovm sins are forgiven." How 
sweet did this commandment appear to poor Luther I 

Hear what St. Bernard says in his discourse on 
the Annunciation,” added the old brother. “ The 
testimony which the Holy Ghost applies to your 
heart is this: ‘ TAy sins are forgiven thee *” 

Prom that moment the light shone into the heart 
of the young monk of Erfurth. The word of Graiie 
was pronounced, and he believed it.—He renounced 
the thought of meriting salvation;—and trusted him¬ 
self with confidence to God’s grace in Christ Jesus. 
He did not perceive the consequence of the prin¬ 
ciple he admitted;—he was still sincerely attached 
to the Church:—and yet he was thenceforward 
independent of it; for he had received salvation 
from God himself; and Romish Catholicism was 
virtually extinct to him. From that hour Luther 
went forward;—he sought in the writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets for all that might strengthen 
the hope which filled his heart. Every day he im¬ 
plored help from above, and every day now light 
was imparted to his soul. 

This comfort to his spirit restored health to his 
body. He quickly arose from his sick-bed. He 
had received new life in more than one sense. The 
festival of Christmas, which soon after arrived, was 
to him an occasion of rich enjoyment of all the con¬ 
solations of faith. He took part in the solemnities 

* Davidi aul Petro .... Sed mandatum Dei esse, ut singuli 
homines nobis reinitti peccata credamus.—(Mclanc. Vit. L.) 
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of that sacred season with sweet emotion; and when, 
in the services of the day, he had to sing these 
words, “ O beata culpa quec talem meruiati Redempto^ 
rem /'’* his whole soul joyfully responded— Amm. 

Luther had now been two years in the cloister. 
The time drew near when he was to be ordained 
priest. He had received largely; and he looked 
forward with joy to the liberty afforded, by the 
priest’s office, of freely giving what he had so freely 
received. He resolved to take advantage of the 
approaching solemnity, to be perfectly reconciled to 
his father. He invited him to be present at it, and 
even asked him to fix the day. John Luther, who 
had not yet entirely forgiven his son, nevertheless 
accepted this invitation, and named Sunday, May S, 
1507 . 

Amongst the number of Luther’s friends was 
John Braun, vicar of Eisenach, who had been his 
faithful adviser during his abode in that town. 
Luther wrote to him on the 22d of April: this 
is the earliest letter extant of the Reformer. It is 
addressed : “ To John Braun, holy and venerable 
priest of Christ and of Mary.” 

It is only in the two earliest letters of Luther 
that the name of the Virgin occurs. 

“God, who is glorious and holy in all his works,” 
said the candidate for the priesthood, “ having con¬ 
descended to raise me up, who am but a wretched 
man, and in every way an unworthy sinner, and to 
call me, by his alone and most free mercy, to his 
high and holy ministry, I, that I may testify my 
gratitude for goodness so divine and munificent, 

* Keil, p. 16. 
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ought (as far as dust and ashes can) to fulfil, with 
all my heart, the office entrusted to me. 

** For this cause, my beloved father, lord, and 
brother, I ask you, if you have time, and your ec¬ 
clesiastical and domestic afiairs allow it, to deign 
to assist me by your presence and your prayers, 
that my sacrifice may be acceptable in the sight 
of God. 

“ But I give you notice, that you must come 
straight to our monastery, and spend some time 
with us, without seeking any other lodging; you 
must become an inbabitant of our cells.’* 

At length the day arrived. The miner of Mans- 
feld did not fail to be present at the consecration of 
his son. He even gave him an unequivocal proof 
of his affiection and generosity, by making him a 
present, on this occasion, of twenty florins. 

The ceremony took place. Jerome, bishop of 
Brandenburg, officiated. At the moment in which 
he conferred upon Luther the power of celebrating 
the mass, he put the cup into his hand, and ad¬ 
dressed him in these solemn words: “ Acdpe potes- 
tatem sacrifican^i pro vims et mortuis —Receive the 
power of offering sacrifice for the living and the 
dead.” Luther, at that moment, listened calmly to 
these words, which granted him power to do the 
work of the Son of God himself; but, at a later 
period, they made him shudder. “ That the earth 
did not then swallow us both up,” says he, “ was 
an instance of the patience and long-suffering of the 
Lord.”* 

His father afterwards dined in the convent with 
* L. 0pp. XVI. (W.) 1144. 
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his son, the Mends of the young priest, and the 
monks. The conversation turned on Martin’s 
entrance into the cloister. The brethren com¬ 
mended it as a highly meritorious action; on which 
the inflexible John, turning to them remarked: 

Have you not read in the scripture, that it is a 
duty to obey father and mother ?” These words 
struck Luther. They exhibited the action which 
brought him into the convent in a totally different 
light; and long afterwards they resounded in his 
heart. 

Luther, after his consecration, acting by the ad¬ 
vice of Staupitz, made several short excursions on 
foot to the parishes and convents of the environs; 
either to occupy his mind, or for the sake of ne¬ 
cessary exercise; or else to accustom himself to 
preaching. 

It had been appointed that Corpus-Christi should 
be kept with much ceremony at Eisleben. The 
Vicar-general was to be present: Luther attended. 
He still felt his need of Staupitz, and took every 
opportunity of being in the company of that en¬ 
lightened guide, who helped forward his soul in the 
way of life. The procession was numerous and 
gaudy. Staupitz himself carried the host:—Luther 
followed next in his priestly garments. The thought 
that Jesus Christ himself was borne before him by 
the Vicar-goneral,—the idea that the Lord in 
person was present,—suddenly struck upon Luther’s 
imagination, and so overawed him, that it was with 
difficulty he went forward : a cold sweat came over 
him i he staggered, and thought he should die in 
the agony of fear :—at last, the procession stopped. 
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The host which had awakened the monk’s terrors 
was reverently deposited in the sacristy, and Luther, 
left alone with Staupitz, threw himself into his 
arms, and confessed the cause of his fear. Then 
the worthy Vicar-general, who had long known 
that gracious Saviour who breaks not the bruised 
reed, gently whispered!—“Dear brother, it was 
not Jesus Christ; for Christ does not terrify •, he 
ever comforts.”* 

Luther was not destined to remain hidden in an 
obscure convent. The time had arrived which was 
to transfer him to a wider theatre. Staupitz, with 
whom he still maintained a regular correspondence, 
was well persuaded that there was in the young 
monk a spirit too stirring to be confined within a 
narrow range. He spoke of him to Frederic, the 
Elector of Saxony; and that enlightened prince 
invited Luther, in 1508, probably near the close of 
that year, to become professor at the University of 
Wittemberg. Wittemberg was the field on which 
Luther was ordained to fight many a hard battle. 
He felt himself called thither. He was pressed to 
repair quickly to his new post. He answered the 
call immediately ; and in the haste of his removal, 
he had not time even to write to one whom he 
called his master and well-beloved father, the curate 
of Eisenach, John Braun. He wrote to him from' 
Wittemberg, a few months after : “ My departure 
was so sudden,” said he, “that it was almostunknown 
to those with whom I was living. It is true, I am 
at a greater distance, but the better half of me re- 

* Es ist nicht Christas, denn Christas schreckt nicht, sondern 
triistet nur. (L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. .513, & 724.) 
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mains still with you; and the furthen I am removed 
in bodily presence, the more closely my spirit is 
drawn to you.”* Luther had been three years in 
the cloister of Erfurth. 

Arriving at Wittemberg, he repaired to the con¬ 
vent of the Augustines, where a cell was assigned 
him; for though a professor, he ceased not to be a 
monk. He was appointed to teach physics and 
dialectics. This appointment was probably con¬ 
ferred upon him in consideration of his philo¬ 
sophical studies at Erfurth, and his degree of 
master of arts. Thus Luther, who was then 
hungering and thirsting for the word of God, was 
obliged toi, apply himself almost exclusively to the 
scholastic philosophy of Aristotle. He felt the 
need of that bread of life which God gives to the 
world; and he was forced to burv himself in mere 
human subtleties. Hard necessity I how did he 
sigh under it! “I am very well, by God’s favour,” 
wrote he to Braun, “ but that I am compelled to 
give my whole attention to philosophy*. From the 
moment of my arrival at Wittemberg I have longed 
to exchange that study for theology; but,” added 
he, lest he should be thought to mean the theology 
of that age, " I mean that theology which seeks 
the kernel of the nut, the pulp of the wheat, the 
marrow of the bone.t However things may go, 
God is God,” continued he with that confidence 
which was the life of his soul, ** man almost always 
errs in his judgment; but this is our God for ever 

* Epp. i. p. 5.—17th March, 1509. 

-t Theologia quae nucleum nucis et medullam tritici et medullam 
ossium serutatur.—(L. £pp< i. 6.) 
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and ever \ he will be our guide unto death.” The 
labours that were then imposed upon Luther were 
at a later period of great use in enabling him to 
combat the errors of the schools. 

He could not rest there. The desire of his heart 
was destined to be fulfilled. That same power, 
which some yeara before had driven Luther from 
the bar to a religious life, now impelled him to the 
Bible. He applied himself zealously to the study 
of the ancient languages, especially the Greek and 
Hebrew, that he might draw knowledge and doc¬ 
trine from the fountain head. He was, through life, 
indefatigable in his studies.* Some months after 
his arrival at the university he solicited the degree 
of bachelor in divinity. He obtained it at the end 
of March, 1509, with a particular direction to 
Biblical theology. 

Every day at one o’clock Luther was expected to 
discourse upon the Bible; a precious hour for the 
professor and the pupils, and which always gave them 
deeper insight into the divine sense of those disco¬ 
veries so long lost to the people and to the schools. 

He began these lectures, by explaining the Psalms, 
and he soon passed to the Epistle to the Romans. 
It was especially in meditating upon this book that 
the light of truth entered his heart. In the retire¬ 
ment of his tranquil cell, he devoted whole hotnu to 
the study of the divine word, with St. Paul’s Epistle 
open before him. One day having proceeded as hit 
as the 17 th verse of the first chcq>ter, he there 


* Ih stndii« IMtcmram corpore m nwnte indefessui. (PaHaTioini 
Hist. Concil. Trid. 1. p. 16.) 
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read this passage of the prophet Habahkok : The 
just $hall live hy faith.** The precept strikes him. 
There is then for the jost another life than tbitt 
possessed by the rest of men $ and this life is the 
fruit of faith. This word, which ho receives into 
his heart as if God himself had planted it there, 
discloses to him the mi^tery of the Christian life, 
and increases that life in his soul. In the midst of 
his struggles in after life, the words often recurred 
to him, “The just shall live by faith.”* 

The lectures of Luther, with such a preparation, 
were very different from any that had been heard 
before. It was not now an eloquent rhetorician, or 
a pedantic schoolman who spoke; it was a Christian 
who had experienced the power of revealed truths j 
who derived them from the Bible; who drew 
them from the treasury of his own heart, and pre> 
sented them in full life to his astonished auditors. 
It was no longer mam’s teaching, but God’s. 

This altogether new way of exhibiting the truth 
made some noise; the rumour of it spread far, and 
attracted to the newly-founded university a crowd 
of young foreign students. Several even of the 
professors attended Luther’s lectures, and amongst 
others, the celebrated Martin PolUch of Meller- 
stadt, doctor of physic, law, and philosophy, who, 
with Staupitz, had organized the university of Wit- 
temberg, and had been its first rector. Meller- 
staidt, who has been often called “ the light of the 
world,” modestly mixed with the pupils of the new 
professor. “This monk,” said he, “will put all 
the doctors to the rout; he will introduce a new 
*■ Seckend. p. 55. 
o 2 
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Style of doctrine, and will Teform the whole Church: 
he builds upon the word of Christ; and no one in 
this world can either resist or overthrow that word, 
though it should be attacked with all the weapons 
of Philosophers, Sophists, Scotists, Albertists, and 
Thomists.”* 

Staupitz, who was as ilie hand of Providence to 
develope the gifts and treasures that lay hidden in 
Luther, .invited him to preach in the church of the 
Augustines. The young professor shrunk hrom this 
proposal. He wished to confine himself to his 
academical duties; he trembled at the thought of 
adding to them those of public preaching. In vain 
Staupitz entreated him: “No, no,” replied he, 
“it is no light thing to speak to men in God’s 
stead.”t An afiecting instance of humility in this 
great Reformer of the Church I Staupitz persisted. 
“ But the ingenious Luther found,” says one of his 
historians, “ fifteen arguments, pretexts, or evasions, 
to excuse himse^ from this summons.” At last, 
the chief of the Augustines, still persevering in his 
application: “ Ah, worthy doctor,” said Luther, 
“ it would be the death of me. I could not stand it 
three months,” “And what then,” replied the 
Vicar-general j “ in God’s name so be it; for in 
heaven also the Lord requires devoted and able 
servants.” Luther was obliged to yield. 

. In the middle of the square of Wittembeig stood 
an old wooden chapel, thirty feet long and twenty 
luroad; whose walls, propped on all sides, were fal¬ 
ling to ruins. A pulpit, made of planks, raised 

* Melch. Adam. Vita Latheri, p. 104. 

f Fabricins, Centifolium Lutheri, p. 33.<^M8thesiu8, p. 6. 
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three feet above the ground, received the preacher. 
It was in this chapel that the Reformation was 
first preached. It was the will of God that this 
work for the restoration of his glory should have 
the humblest beginnings. The foundation of the 
church of the Augustines was only just laid, and 
till it should be completM they made use of this 
mean place of worship. “ That building,” adds the 
cotemporary of Luther, who relates these circum> 
stances, “ may be aptly compared to tbe stable in 
which Christ was bom.* It was in that poor 
enclosure that God willed, if we may so speak, that 
his well beloved Son should be bom a second time. 
Amongst the thousand cathedrals and parish 
churches with which the world was filled, not one 
was chosen for the glorious announcement of ever¬ 
lasting life.” 

Luther preached; every thing was striking in the 
new preacher. His expressive countenance and 
dignified demeanour, his clear and sonorous voice, 
charmed the audience. Before his time, the greater 
number of preachers had sought to amuse their 
hearers rather than to convert them. The deep 
seriousness that marked the preaching of Luther, 
and the joy with which the knowledge of the 
Gospel filled his own heart gave to his eloquence 
an authority, energy, and unction, which none of his 
predecessors had possessed. “ Gifted with a ready 
and lively intelligence,” says one of his adversaries,t 
“ having a retentive memory, and speaking his 
mother tongue with remarkable fluency, Luther 
was surpassed in eloquence by none of his cotem- 
* Myconius. f Florimond .Raymond, Hist, liceres. cap. 5. 
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poraries. Addressing his hearers from his place 
in the pnlpit, Rs if he had been agitated by some 
powerM passioii, and adapting his action to the 
words, he affected their minds in a surprising 
manner, and carried them like a torrent whither he 
would. So much power, action, and eloquence, are 
rarely found amongst the people of the north.” 
“ He had,” says Bossuet, “a lively and imxtetuous 
eloquence, which delighted and captivated his 
auditory.”* 

In a short time the little chapel could no longer 
contain the crowds that flocked thither. The 
council of Wittemberg then chose Luther for their 
preacher, and called upon him to preach in the 
church of that city. The impression which he 
there produced was still greater. His wonderful 
genius, his eloquent style, and the excellency of the 
doctrines he proclaimed, equally astonished his 
auditors. His reputation spread far and wide, and 
Frederic the Wise himself came once to Wittemberg 
to hear him. 

It was as if a new existence was opening for 
Luther. To the drowsiness of the cloister had 
succeeded a life of active exertion. Freedom, em¬ 
ployment, earnest and regular action completed the 
re-establishment of harmony and peace in his spirit. 
He was now at last in his proper place, and the work 
of God was about to open out its majestic course. 
Luther was continuing his teaching both in the hall 
of the academy and in the church, when he was in¬ 
terrupted in his labours. In 1510, or according to 
some, not till 1511 or 1513, he was despatched to 
* Bossuet, Hist, des Variations, I. 1. 
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Rome. A difPerence had arisen between seven 
convents of his order and the Vicar-generaL* Lu¬ 
ther’s acuteness, eloquence, and talents in discussion 
led to his being chosen to represent these seven 
monasteries.f This dispensation of divine Provi¬ 
dence was needed. It was fit that Luther should 
know what Rome was. Full of the prejudices and 
illusions of the cloister, he had always pictured it to 
himaelf as the seat of holiness. 

He set out; he crossed the Alps. But hardly 
had he descended into the plains of rich and volup¬ 
tuous Italy than he found at every step matter of 
surprise and scandal. The poor German monk 
was entertained at a wealthy convent of the Bene¬ 
dictines, situate on the Po, in Lombardy. This 
convent enjoyed a revenue of thirty-six thousand 
ducats} twelve thousand were spent for the table, 
twelve thousand on the buildings, and twelve thou¬ 
sand to supply the other wants of the monks.t The 
magnificence of the apartments, the richness of the 
dresses, and the delicacy of the viands, astonished 
Luther. Marble, silk, and luxury of every kind ; 
—what a novel spectacle to the humble brother of 
the convent of Wittemberg! He was amazed and 
silent; but Friday came, and what was his surprise! 
The table of the Benedictines was spread with 
abundance of meats. Then he found courage to 
speak out. “The Church,” said he, “and the 
Pope forbid such things.” The Benedictines were 

* Quod septem conventus a vicario in quibusdam dissentirent. 
(Cochkeus, 2.) 

f Quod esset acer ingenio et ad contradicendum audax et vehe- 
mens. (Ibid.) % L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. 1468. 
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offended at this rebuke from the unmannerly 
German. But Luther, having repeated his remorki 
and perhaps threatened to report their irregularity, 
some of them thought it easiest to get rid of their 
troublesome guest. The porter of the convent 
hinted to him that he incurred danger by his stay. 
He accordingly took his departure from this epi¬ 
curean monastery, and pursued his journey to 
Bologna, where he fell sick.* Some have seen in 
this sickness the effects of poison. It is more pro¬ 
bable that the change in his mode of living dis¬ 
ordered the frugal monk of Wittemberg, who had 
been used to subsist for the -most part on dry bread 
and herrings. This sickness was not “ unto death ’’ 
but for the glory of God. His constitutional sadness 
and depression returned. What a fate was before 
him, to perish thus far away from Germany under 
a scorching sun, in a foreign land. The distress of 
mind he had experienced at Erfurth again oppressed 
him. A sense of his sins disturbed him and the 
prospect of the judgment of God, filled him with 

dismav. But in the moment when his terror was 

•> 

at its height that word of Paul, “ The just shall live 
by Faith” recurred with power to his thought, and 
beamed upon his soul like a ray from heaven. 
Raised and comforted, he rapidly regained health, 
and again set forth for Rome, expecting to find there 
a very different manner of life from that of the 
Lombard convents, and eager to efface, by the 
contemplation of Roman sanctity, the sad im¬ 
pression left upon his memory by his sojourn on the 
banks of the Po. 

* Matth. Dresser Hist. Lutherl. 
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At last, after a fatiguing journey under the 
burning sun of Italy, he approached the seven- 
hilled city. His heart was moved within him. His 
eyes longed to behold the queen of the earth and of 
the Church I As soon as he discovered from a dis¬ 
tance the Eternal City,—the city of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the metropolis of the Catholic World, he 
threw himself on the earth, exclaiming, “ Holy 
Rome, 1 salute thee!” 

Luther was now in Rome; the professor of Wit- 
temherg was in the midst of the eloquent ruins of 
the Rome of Consuls and of Emperors, the Rome 
of Confessors of Christ and of Martyrs. There 
had lived Plautus and Virgil, whose works he had 
carried with him into his cloister; and all those 
great men whose history had so often stirred his 
heart. He beheld their statues, and the ruined 
monuments which still attested their glory. But, all 
this glory and power had passed away. He trod 
under foot the dust of them. He called to mind, 
at every step he took, the melancholy presentiments 
of Scipio, when, shedding tears over the ruins of 
Carthage, its palaces in flames, and its walls broken 
down, he exclaimed: “ voill one day he thus with 
Rome!" “ And truly,” said Luther, “ the Rome 

of Scipios and Caesars is hut a corpse. There are 
such heaps of ruin that the foundations of the 
houses rest at this hour whore once their roofs were. 
There” said he, turning a melancholy look on its 
ruins, “ there Were once the riches and treasures of 
this world I”* All these fragments of wreck which 
his foot encountered whispered to Luther, within 
* L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 2374, 2377. 
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Rome herself, that what is strongest in the sight 
of men may be destroyed by the breath of the 
Lord. 

But with these profaner ruins were mixed holy 
ashes; the thought of this came to his mind. The 
burial places of the martyrs are hard by those of 
Roman generals and conquerors. Christian Rome, 
and her trials, had more power over the heart 
of the Saxon Monk, than Pagan Rome with all her 
glory. In this very place arrived that epistle wherein 
Paul wrote, “ the just shall live by faith” He 
is not far from the forum of Appius and the 
Three Taverns. In that spot was the house of Nar¬ 
cissus here stood the palace of Ceesar, where the 
Lord delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the 
lion. Oh, how did these recollections strengthen 
the heart of the monk of Wittemberg! 

Rome then presented a widely different aspect. 
The warlike Julius II. filled the pontifical chair, and 
not Leo X. as some distinguished historians of 
Germany have said, doubtless for want of attention. 
Luther often related an incident of this Pope’s life. 
When the news was brought him that his army had 
been defeated by the French before Ravenna, he 
was reading his prayers; he threw the book on the 
floor, exclaiming, with a dreadful oath, “ Well, now 
thou art become a Frenchman.—Is it thus thou 
guardest thy church?” Then, turning himself in 
the direction of the country to whose arms he thought 
to have recourse, he uttered these words, “ Holy 
Swiss I pray for us.”* Ignorance, levity, and dis¬ 
solute morals, a profane contempt of everything 
* Sancte Swiaerel ora pro itobia. (L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1314, 1332.) 
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sacred, and a shamefal traffic in divine things; 
such was the st>ectacle presented by this wretched 
city. Yet the pious monk continued for awhile in 
his illusions. 

Having arrived about the period of the festival of 
St. John, he heard the Romans repeating around 
him a proverb current among the people; “ Blessed 
is that mother,” said they, “ whose son says mass on 
St. John’s eve.” Oh, thought Luther, how gladly 
would I make my mother blessed. The pious son 
of Margaret made some attempts to say mass on that 
day, but be could not, the crowd was too great.* 

Warm in his feeling, and confiding in disposition, 
he visited all the churches and chapels, gave credit 
to all the marvellous stories there told him, went 
through with devotion the observances required, 
and was pleased at being able to perform so many 
pious acts, from which his friends at home were 
debarred. “ How do I regret,” thought the pious 
monk, “that my father and mother are still living: 
how happy should I be to deliver them from the fire 
of purgatory by my masses, my prayers, and other 
admirable works.”t Ho had found the light; but 
the darkness was far from being wholly chased from 
his mind; he had the faith and love of the Gospel, 
but not the knowledge of it. It was no easy matter 
to emerge from that deep gloom that had for so 
many ages overspread the earth. 

Luther said mass several times at Rome. He 
went through it with all the unction and digpaity 
that such an act seemed to him to require. But bow 

■•■L, 0pp. (W.) Dedication of the 117 Psm. VI.toI. L g. 

t Ibid. 
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was the heart of the Saxon monk distressed, when he 
saw the profane and heartless formality with which 
the Roman clergy celebrated this Sacrament I The 
priests, on their part, laughed at his simplicity. One 
day, when he was officiating, he found that at the 
altar they had read seven masses while he was 
reading one. “ Quick I quick!” said one of the priests, 
” send Our Lady her son back speedily—thus 
impiously alluding to the transubstantiation of the 
bread into the body and blood of Christ. Another 
time Luther had only got as far as the Gospel, when 
the priest who was at his side had already finished 
the mass: “ Make haste, make haste!” whispered 
the latter, “ do have done with it.”* 

His astonishment was still greater, when he 
found, in the dignitaries of the Church, the same 
corruption he had observed in the inferior clergy. 
He had hoped better things of them. 

It was the fashion at the papal court to attack 
Christianity j and a person was not counted a man 
of sense, if he did not hold some eccentrie and he¬ 
retical opinion in relation to the dogmas of the 
Church-t Some would have convinced Erasmus, 
by certain passages from Pliny, that there was no 
diffierence between the souls of men and of beasts; 
and there were young courtiers of the Pope, who 
affirmed that the Orthodox faith was the growth of 
the cunning invention of the saints. 

Luther’s office of envoy from the Augustines of Ger- 

* L. 0pp. W.) xix. von der WinkelnesEe, &c. 

t In quel tempo non pareva fosse galantuomo e buon cortegiano 
colui che de dogmi della cbiesa non aveva qualche opinion erronca ed 
hetetica. (Caracciola Vit. MS. Paul IV.) cited by Rancke. 
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many, procured him invitations to several meetings 
of distinguished ecclesiastics. One day, in particu¬ 
lar, he was at table with several prelates: the latter 
exhibited openly their buffoonery in manners and 
impious conversation; and did not scruple to give 
utterance before him to many indecent jokes, doubt¬ 
less thinking him one hie themselves. They re¬ 
lated, amongst other things, laughing, and priding 
themselves upon it, how when saying mass at the 
altar, instead of the sacramental words which were 
to transform the elements into the body and blood 
of the Saviour, they pronounced over the bread and 
wine these sarcastic words: “ Bread thou art, and 
bread thou shalt remain ; wine thou art, and wine 
thou shalt remain —Panis es et panis manebis ; vinum 
es et vinum manebis'* “Then,’’ continued they, 
“ we elevate the pyx, and all the people wor¬ 
ship.” Luther could scarcely believe his ears. His 
mind, gifted with much vivacity, and even gaiety, 
in the society of his friends, was remarkable for 
gravity when treating of serious things. These 
Romish mockeries shocked him. “ I,” says he, 
“ was a serious and pious young monk; such lan¬ 
guage deeply grieved me. If at Rome they speak 
thus openly at table, thought I, what, if their 
actions should correspond with their words, and 
popes, cardinals, and courtiers should thus say 
mass. And I, who have so often heard them recite 
it so devoutly, how, in that case, must 1 have been 
deceived ?” 

Luther often mixed with the monks and citizens 
of Rome. If some amongst them extolled the 
Pope and the clergy, the greater number gave free 
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Tent to their complaints and sarcasms. What 
stories had they to tell of the reigning Pope, of 
Alexander VI., and of so many others! One day, 
his Roman friends related, how Cassar Borgia hav< 
ing fled from Rome, had been taken in Spain. On 
the eve of trial) he prayed for mercy) and asked for 
a priest to visit him in his prison. They sent him 
a monk. He murdered him, disguised himself in 
his cowl, and cfiected bis escape. “ I heard that 
at Rome: it is a thing well known,says Luther.* 
Another day, passing along a principal street that 
led to St. Peter’s church, he stopped in astonishment 
before a statue, representing a pope, under the 
figure of a woman holding a sceptre, clothed in 
the papal mantle, and bearing a child in her arms. 

It is a girl of Mentz,” said the people, “ who was 
chosen Pope by the Cardinals, and was delivered of 
a child on this spot: therefore no pope ever passes 
through this street.” “ I wonder,” observed Luther, 
“ that the popes allow the statue to remain.’T 

Luther had expected to find the edifice of the 
dburch encompassed with splendour and strength ; 
hut its doors were broken in, and its walls consumed 
by fire. He saw the desolation of the sanctuary, 
and drew back in alarm. He had dreamed of sanc¬ 
tity ; he found nothing but profanation. 

He was not less struck with the disorders oom- 
siitted in the city. ** The police is strict and se¬ 
vere at Rome,” said he. “ The judge, or capitan 
rides through the city every night, with three hun- 

* Das habe ich zu Rom flir gewiss gehort.—(Table Talk, p. 1322.) 

t £b nimmt mich Wunder dass die Pabste solches Bild leiden 
kbnnen.—(Ibid. p. 1320.) 
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dred attendants. He stops all he finds in the 
streets; if he meets an armed man, he hangs him 
or throws him into the Tiber. And yet the city 
is full of disorders and murders; whilst, in places 
where the word of God is truly and faithfully 

preached, we see peace and order prevail, without 
the necessity for law or severity.”* “ It is incredible 
what sins and atrocities are committed in Rome,” 
he says again; “ they must be seen and heard to be 
believed. So that it is usual to say : ‘ If there be 
a hell, Rome is built above it j it is an abyss from 
whence all sins proceed.’ ”t 

This sight made at the time a great impression 
on Luther’s mind j an impression which was after¬ 
wards deepened. * “ The nearer we approach to 
Rome, the greater number of bad Christians do we 
find,” said he several years after. “ It is com¬ 
monly observed, that he who goes to Rome for the 
first time, goes to seek a knave there j the second 
time, he finds him ; and the third time, he brings 
him away with him under his cloak. But now, 
people arc become so clever, that they make the 
three joumies in one.”t One of the most profound 
geniuses of Italy, though of deplorable celebrity, 
Macchiavelli, who was living at Florence when 
Luther passed through that city to go to Rome,, has 
made a similar remark: “ The greatest symptom,” 
said he, of the approaching ruin of Christianity, 
(by which he meant the Roman Catholic religion,) 

* L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. 2376. 

'f Address to the Christian Nobles of Germany. 

I 1st irgend eine Hslle, so muss Rom darauf gebaut seyn. 
(Ib. 2377.) 
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is, that the nearer we approach the capital of Chris¬ 
tendom, the less do we find of the Christian spirit 
in the people. The scandalous example and the 
crimes of the court of Rome have caused Italy to 
lose every principle of piety and every religious 
sentiment. We Italians,” continues the great his¬ 
torian, “ are principally indebted to the Church, 
and to the priests, for having become impious and 
profligate.”* Luther felt, later in life, all the im¬ 
portance of this journey; “ If any one would give 
me a hundred thousand florins,” said he, “ I would 
not have missed seeing Rome.”t 

This journey was also of advantage to him in 
regard to learning. Like Reuchlin, Luther pro¬ 
fited by his residence in Italy, % obtain a deeper 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures. He there 
took lessons in Hebrew from a celebrated rabbin, 
named Elias Levita. Ho acquired partly at Rome 
the knowledge of that divine word under the assault 
of which Rome was doomed to fall. 

But this journey was above all of great import¬ 
ance to Luther in another respect. Not only was 
the veil withdrawn, and the sardonic laugh, the 
jesting incredplity, which lay concealed behind 
the Romish superstitions, revealed to the future 
Reformerbut also the living faith which God had 
implanted in him was then powerfiilly strengthened. 

We have seen how he had at first submitted to all 
the vain practices which the church enjoins in 
order to purchase the remission of sins. One day, 
in particular, wishing to obtain an indulgence 

* Diss. on the let Decade of Livy. 

t L. Opp. (W.) xxii. p. 2374. 
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promised by the Pope to any one who should ascend 
•on his knees what is called PUate^s staircase, the 
poor Saxon monk was slowly climbing those steps 
which they told him had been miraculously trans¬ 
ported from Jerusalem to Rome. But whilst he was 
going through this meritorious work, ho thought 
he heard a voice like thunder speaking from the 
depth of his heart: “ The just shall live by faith.'* 
These words, which already on two occasions 
had struck upon his ear as the voice of an angel 
of God, resounded instantaneously and powerfully 
within him. He started up in terror on the steps 
up which he had been crawling ; ho was horrified 
at himself j and, struck with shame for the degra¬ 
dation to which superstition had debased him, he 
fled from the scene of his folly.* 

This powerful text had a mysterious influence on 
the life of Luther. It was a creative word for the 
Reformer and for the Reformation. It was by 
means of that word that God then said : “ Let there 
be light, and there was light.” 

It is frequently necessary that a truth should be 
repeatedly presented to our minds, in order to pro¬ 
duce its due effect. Luther had often studied the 
Epistle to the Romans, and yet never had justifica¬ 
tion by faith, as there taught, appeared so clear to 
him. He now understood that righteousness which 
alone can stand in the sight of God; ho was now 
partaker of that perfect obedience of Christ which 
God imputes freely to the sinner as soon as he looks 
in humility to the God-man crucified. This was 

• Seek. p. 66. 
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vot. I. 
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the decisive epoch in the inward life of Luther. 
That faith which had saved him from the fear of 
death became henceforward the soul of his theology; 
a strong-hold in every danger, giving power to his 
preaching and strength to his charity, constituting 
a ground of peace, a motive to service, and a con¬ 
solation in life and death. 

But this great doctrine of a salvation which pro¬ 
ceeds from God and not from man, was not merely 
the power of God unto salvation to Luther, it also 
became the power of God to reform the Church, 
It was the same weapon which the Apostles had 
once wielded, and now, after long disuse, it was 
drawn forth in its original brightness from the 
arsenal of Almighty God, At the moment when 
Luther started from his knees, transported with 
emotion at that word which St. Paul had addressed 
to the inhabitants of Rome, the truth, hitherto held 
captive and fettered in the Church, stood up also to 
fall no more. 

We must here quote his own words. “Though 
as a monk I was holy and irreproachable,” says he, 
“my conscience was still filled with trouble and 
torment. I could not endure the expression—the 
righteous justice of God. I did not love that just and 
holy Being who punishes sinners. I felt a secret 
anger against him ; I hated him because, not satis¬ 
fied with terrifying by his law, and by the miseries 
of life, poor creatures already ruined by original 
sin, ho aggravated our sufferings hy the Gospel. 
But when by the Spirit of God, I understood these 
words,—when 1 learnt how the justification of the 
sinner proceeds from God’s mere mercy by the way 
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of faith,*—then I felt myself bom again as a new 
man, and I entered by an opened door into the very 
paradise of God.f From that hour I saw the pre¬ 
cious and holy Scriptures with new eyes. I went 
through the whole Bible. I collected a multitude 
of passages which taught me what the work of 
God was. And as I had before heartily hated that 
expression, * the righteousness of God,’ I began from 
that time to value and to love it, as the sweetest 
and most consolatory truth. Truly this text of 
St. Paul was to me as the very gate of heaven.” 

Hence it was, that, when he was called upon on 
some solemn occasions to confess this doctrine, it 
over roused his enthusiasm and rough eloquence. 
“ I see,” said he in a critical moment,! “ that the 
devil, by means of his teachers and doctors, is inces¬ 
santly attacking this fundamental article, and *that 
he cannot rest to cease from this object. Well, 
then, I, Doctor Martin Luther, an unworthy evan¬ 
gelist of our Lord Jesus Christ, do confess this 
article, ‘ that faith alone, without works, justifies in 
the sight of God,’ and 1 declare, that in spite of the 
emperor of the Romans, the emperor of the Turks, 
the emperor of the Tartars, • the emperor of the 
Persians, the Pope, all the cardinals, bishops, 
priests, monks, nuns, kings, princes, nobles, all the 
world, and all the devils, it shall stand unshaken 
for ever! that if they will persist in opposing this 

* Qui VOS Deus mesericors justificat per fidem. (L. Opp. lat.) 

t Hie me prorsus renatum esse sensi et apertis portis in ipsuin 
paradlsum intrasse. (Ibid.) 

I Gloss on the Imperial Edict, 1531. (L. Opp. (L.) tom. xx.) 
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truth, they will draw upon their heads the flames of 
hell. This is the true and holy gospel, and the 
declaration of me, Doctor Luther, according to the 
light given to me by the Holy Spirit. . . ,. There is 
no one,” he continues, “ who has died for our sins, 
but Jesus Christ the Son of God. I repeat it once 
more: let all the evU spirits of earth and hell foam 
and rage as they will, this is nevertheless true. 
And if Christ alone takes away sin, we cannot do 
so by all our works. But good works follow 
redemption,—03 surely as fruit appears upon a living 
tree. This is our doctrine, this the Holy Spirit 
teacheth, together with all holy Christian people. 
Wo hold it in God’s name. Amen I” 

It was thus that Luther discovered what hitherto 
even the most illustrious teachers and reformers had 
overlooked. It was in Rome that God gave him 
this clear view of the fundamental doctrine of Chris¬ 
tianity. He had come to seek, in that city of the 
Pontiffs, the solution of some diiBculties concerning 
a monastic order; ho brought back in his heart, 
that which was to emancipate the Church. 

Luther left Rome and returned to Wittemberg, 
full of grief and indignation. Turning away his 
eyes in disgust from the pontifical city, he directed 
them trustfully to the Holy Scriptures, and to that 
new life which the word of God seemed then to 
offer to the world. This word gained ground in bis 
heart in proportion as the Church lost its hold upon 
him. He disengaged himself from the one to turn 
toward the other. All the Reformation was com- 
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prised in that change; for it put God in the place 
the priest had usurped. 

Staupitz and the Elector did not lose sight of 
the monk they had called to the university of 
Wittemberg. It seems as if the‘Vicar-general had 
a presentiment of the work that was to be accom¬ 
plished in the world, and that finding it too hard 
to him, ho desired to urge Luther to undertake it. 
Nothing is more remarkable, or perhaps more in¬ 
explicable, than the character of the man who was 
ever ready to impel tlie monk onward in the path 
to which God called him, and yet himself went and 
ended his days sadly in a convent. The preaching 
of the young professor had made an impression on 
the prince ; he admired the strength of his under¬ 
standing, the power of his eloquence, and the excel¬ 
lency of, the subjects that he handled.* The Elector 
and his friends, wishing to promote a man of such 
great promise, resolved to raise him to the distinc¬ 
tion of doctor of diyinity. Staupitz repaired to the 
convent. He led Luther into the cloister garden, 
and there talking with him alone under a tree, 
which Luther afterwards took pleasure in pointing 
out to his disciples,t the venerable father said to 
him : “ My friend, you must now become Doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures.” Luther drew back. The 
thought of this distinguished honour overcame him. 
“ Seek one more worthy of it,” said ho; “ to my 
part, I cannot consent to it.” The Vicar-general 
pressed the point. “ The Lord has much to do in 

* Vim ingeuii, nervos oratlouis, ac rerum bonitatem expositarum 
in concionibus admiratus fuerat. (Melancthon. Vita Luth.) 

f Untcr cincm Baum den cr tnir und andem gezeigt. (Math. G.) 
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the Church, he requires just now young and vigorous 
doctors.” “ This was said perhaps jestingly,” adds 
Melancthon, " yet the event corresponded to it, for 
usually many presages announce great revolutions.”* 
There is no need tb suppose that Melancthon here 
speaks of prophecy, strictly so called. The last 
century, though remarkable for incredulity, saw 
this exemplified:—how many presages, without 
miracle, preceded the revolution at the close of that 
century 1 

“ But I am weak and ailing,” said Luther; “ I 
have not long to live. Look for a strong man.” 
“ The Lord has work in heaven as in earth; dead or 
alive, God requires you.”t 

“ The Holy Spirit alone can make a doctor of 
divinity, exclaimed the monk, more and more 
overcome with fear. “ Do as your convent desires,” 
said Staupitz, “and what I your Vicar-general 
require you to do, for you have promised to obey 
us.” “But think of my poverty,” resumed the 
friar, “ I have nothing wherewith to pay the ex¬ 
penses incident to such a promotion.” “ Do not 
make yourself uneasy about that,” said his friend, 
“ the prince is so kind as to take the charges upon 
himself.” Urged on all sides, Luther was obliged 
to submit. 

It was toward the summer of 1512, Luther set 
out for Leipsic to receive from the treasurers of the 

* Multa prsBcedunt mutationes preesagia. (Vita Luth.) 

t Ilir lebet nun oder sterbet, so dariF euch Gott in seinem Rathe. 
(Math. 6.) 

Nemincm nisi Spiritum Sanctum creare posse doctorem theo- 
logiac. (Weisuianni Hist. Eccles. i. p. 1404.) 
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Elector, the money requisite on his promotion.' 
But, according to court custom, the money did not 
arrive. Luther, becoming impatient, wished to de¬ 
part ; but the obedience becoming the character of 
a monk restrained him. At last, on the 4<th of 
October, he received from Pfeffinger and John 
Doltzig, fifty florins. He gave them a receipt, in 
which he assumed no other designation than monk. 
“ I, Martin,” said he, “ brother of the order of the 
Eremites.”* Luther hastened back to Wittem- 
berg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt was at that time 
the Dean of the Faculty of Theology. Carlstadt is 
the name under which this doctor is best known. 
He was also called the A. B. C. Molancthon 
first gave him that name, alluding to the three 
initials of his name. Bodenstein acquired in his 
native country the first elements of education. 
He was of grave and sombre character,—perhaps 
inclined to jealousy, of unquiet temper, but very 
eager for learning, and gifted with great capacity. 
He visited several universities to enlarge his know¬ 
ledge, and studied theology at Rome itself. On his 
return from Italy to Germany, he established him¬ 
self at Wittemberg, and there became doctor of 
theology. At this time, as he himself afterwards 
declared, he had not read the Holy Scripture8.t 
This trait gives a very just idea of what then con¬ 
stituted theology. Carlstadt, besides his functions 
as professor, was canon and archdeacon. This was 
the man who was, one day, to divide the Reforma¬ 
tion. He then saw in Luther only an inferior; but 

* L. Epp. i. 11. f Weisniami, Hist. Eccles. p. 1416. 
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the Augustine soon became an object of his jea¬ 
lousy. One day he remarked, “ I will not be less 
distinguished than Luther."* Far from anticipat¬ 
ing at this time the future greatness of the young 
professor, Carlstadt conferred on his destined rival 
the first degree of the university. 

On the 18th October 1512, Luther was made 
licentiate in theology, and took the following oath: 

“ I swear to defend the truth of the Gospel with 
all my strength.”! The following day, Bodenstein 
solemnly delivered to him, in presence of a numerous 
assembly, the insipia of Doctor in Theology. 

He was made Biblical Doctor, and not Doctor of 
Sentences, and was therefore specially bound to 
devote himself to the study of the Bible, instead 
of human traditions. Then it was, as he himself 
tells us, that he espoused his well-beloved and 
Holy Scriptures.! Ho promised to preach them 
faithfully, to teach then in purity, to study them all 
his life, and to defend them so far as God should 
enable him, by disputation and by writing against 
false teachers.tl 

This solemn vow was to Luther his vocation as 
a Reformer. Binding upon his conscience the 
sacred obligation to investigate freely, and declare 
openly evangelical truth, that oath lifted the new 
made doctor above the narrow bounds to which his 
monastic vow might have restricted him. Called 
by the University, by his Sovereign, in the name of 

* Welsman. Hist. Eccles. p. 1416. 

f Juro me veritatera evangelicam viriliter defensurum. 

t Doctor biblicus non sententiarius. (Melancth.) 

]| L. 0pp. (W.) xvi. p. *2061.—Mathesius, p. 7. 
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the Imperial Majesty, and of the Roman See itself, 
and bound before God, by the most sacred of oaths, 
he was from that time the intrepid herald of the 
word of life.—On that memorable day Luther was 
installed Champion of the Bible. 

Therefore it is that this oath pledged to the Holy 
Scriptures may be regarded as one of the immediate 
causes of the revival of the Church. The infallible 
authority of the word of God was the first and 
fundamental principle of the Reformation. Every 
reform in detail afterwards effected in doctrine, 
morals, church goverment, and public worship was 
but a consequence of this first principle. In these 
days we can hardly imagine the sensation produced 
by this elementary truth, so simple, yet for ages 
neglected. A few men, of more enlarged discern¬ 
ment than the vulgar, alone foresaw its important 
consequences. Speedily the courageous voices of 
all the Reformers proclaimed this powerful principle, 
at the sound of which the influence of Rome 
crumbled into the dust: “Christians receive no 
other doctrines than those which rest on the express 
words of Christ, the apostles and prophets. No man, 
nor any assembly of men, has power to prescribe 
new doctrines.” 

The situation of Luther was changed. The call 
he had received became to the Reformer as one of 
those extraordinary commissions which the Lord 
entrusted to prophets under the old dispensation, 
and to apostles under the new. The solemn en¬ 
gagement he had contracted, made so profound an 
impression on his soul, that the recollection of this 
vow sufficed at a later period to comfort him in the 
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midst of the greatest dangers and the rudest conflicts. 
And when he saw all Europe agitated and disturbed 
by the doctrine he had proclaimed,—when the accu¬ 
sations of Rome, the reproaches of many pious men, 
and the doubts and fears of his own heart (so easily 
moved,) might have caused him to falter, to fear, 
and fall into despondency, he called to mind the 
oath he had taken, and remained firm, tranquil, 
and rejoicing. “ I came forward,” said he, “ in a 
critical moment, and I put myself into the Lord’s 
hands. Let his will be done. Who asked of him 
that he would make me a teacher ? If he has made 
me such, let him support me;—or if he change his 
purpose, let him deprive me. This tribulation then 
does not intimidate me. I seek but one thing—to 
have his favour in all he calls me to do in his work.” 
Another time he said, ‘‘He who undertakes any¬ 
thing without a divine call seeks his own glory. 
But I, Doctor Martin Luther, was constrained to 
become a Doctor. The Papacy endeavoured to stop 
me in the discharge of my duty, but you see what 
has happened to it and much worse shall yet befall 
it;—they cannot defend themselves against me. By 
God’s help I am resolved to press on, to force a pas¬ 
sage through, and trample dragons and vipers under 
foot. This will begin in my Ufetime, and finish after 
I am gone.”* 

From the hour of this oath Luther no longer 
sought the truth for himself alone, but for the 
Church. Still retaining his recollections of Rome, 
he perceived indistinctly before him a path in 
which he purposed to go forward with all the energy 
* L. 0pp. (W.) xxi. 2061. 
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of his soul. The spiritual life, which hitherto had 
grown up within him, began to manifest itself in 
outward action. This was the third period of his 
progress. His entrance into the convent had turned 
his thoughts toward God; the knowledge of the re¬ 
mission of sins, and of the righteousness of faith, had 
delivered his soul from bondage. The oath he had 
now taken had given him that baptism by fire which 
constituted him the Reformer of the Church. 

The first adversaries he attacked were those cele¬ 
brated schoolmen whom he had studied so deeply, 
and who then reigned supreme in every university. 
He accused them of Pelagianism; boldly opposing 
Aristotle (the father of the school) and Thomas 
Aquinas, he undertook to hurl them from the throne 
whence they exercised so commanding an influence, 
the one over philosophy, and the other over theology.* 

“ Aristotle, Porphyry, the theologians of the 
sentences,” said he, writing to Lange, these are 
the unprofitable study of this age. I desire nothing 
more ardently than to lay open before all eyes this 
false system, which has tricked the Church, by 
covering itseF with a Greek mask j and to expose its 
worthlessness before the world.’’f In all his public 
disputations he was accustomed to repeat—“The 
writings of the Apostles and Prophets are more 
certain and sublime than all the sophisms and 
theology of the schools.*’ Such language was 
new, but gradually people became familiarized with 
it; and about one year after this he was able 

* Aristotelem in philosophicis, Sanctum Thomam in theologicis, 
evertendos, susceperat. (Fallav. i. ]6.) 

t Pcrdita studia nostri sscculi. Epp. i. 15. (8 Feb. 1516.) 
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cxultingly to write, “ God works amongst ns; our 
theology and St. Augustine make wonderful pro¬ 
gress, and are already paramount in our university. 
Aristotle is on the wane, and already totters to his 
fall, which is near at hand and irreversible. The 
lectures on the Sentences are received with utter 
distaste. None can hope for hearers unless he pro¬ 
fess the scriptural theology.”* Happy the university 
where such testimony could be given! 

At the same time that Luther attacked Aristotle, he 
took part with Erasmus and Reuchlin against their 
enemies. He entered into correspondence with 
those great men and others of the learned, such as 
Pirckheimer, Mutian, Hiitten, who belonged more 
or less to the same party. He formed also at this 
period another friendship, which was yet more im¬ 
portant in its influence on his after life. 

There was then at the court of the Elector a 
person remarkable for wisdom and candour. I’his 
was George Spalatin, a native of Spaltus, or Spalt, 
in the bishopric of Eichstadt. He had been curate 
of the village of Hohenkirch, near the forests of 
Thuringia. He was afterwards chosen by Frederic 
the Wise as his secretary and chaplain, and private 
teacher of his nephew, John Frederic, heir of the 
electoral crown. Spalatin was a man of simple 
manners, in the midst of a court; timid in emergen¬ 
cies, and circumspect and prudent as his master ;t 
contrasting with the energetic Luther, with whom 
he was in daily communication. Like Staupitz, ho 
was fitted rather for peaceable than for stirring 

•Ep. i. 57. May 18, 1517. 

t Secundum geuium licri sui. Wcismaiiu. Hist. Eccles. p. 1434. 
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times. Such men arc necessary: they are like that 
soft covering in which we wrap jewels and crystals, 
to protect them from injury in transporting them 
from place to place. They seem of no use, and yet 
without them the precious gems would be broken or 
lost. Spalatin was not capable of great actions, but 
he faithfully and noiselessly discharged the task 
assigned to him.* He was at first one of the prin¬ 
cipal aids of his master in collecting those relics of 
the saints of which Frederic was long an amateur. 
But by slow degrees he, like his master, turned 
toward the truth. The faith which was then re¬ 
appearing in the Church did not so suddenly lay 
hold on him as on Luther,—he was led on by more 
circuitous paths. He became the friend of Luther 
at the court, the agent through whom matters of 
business were transacted between the Reformer and 
the Princes, the go-between of the Church and 
the State. The Elector honoured Spalatin with the 
closest intimacy, and In his joumies admitted him to 
share his carriage,t In other respects the air of 
the court was often oppressive to the worthy Spa¬ 
latin, apd affected him with deep sadness; he would 
have wished to leave all these honours, and again 
to become a simple pastor in the woods of Thuringia. 
But Luther comforted him, and persuaded him to 
remain at his post. Spalatin acquired general 
esteem. The princes and scholars of his age evinced 
the sincerest respect for him. Erasmus was accus- 

* Fideliter et sine strepitu fungens. (Wcisinann. Hist, Eccles. 
p. 1434.) 

t Qui cum principe in rheda sive lectico solitus cst ferri. (Corp. 
Ref. i, 33.) 
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tomed to say, “ The name of Sp^atin is inscribed 
not only as one of my dearest friends, but of my 
most revered protectors, and that not on paper, but 
on my^eart.”* . 

The aiFmr of Beuchlin and the monks was then 
making much noise in Germany. The most pious 
persons often hesitated which side to take, for the 
monks were bent upon destroying the Jewish books' 
which contained blasphemies against Christ The 
Elector commissioned his chaplain to consult the 
doctor of Wittemberg, whose reputation was consi¬ 
derable. Luther replied by letter, and it is the 
earliest of his letters to the court preacher. 

“ What shall I say ? these monks pretend to 
expel Beelzebub,—but it is not by the finger of God. 
I never cease to complain and grieve at it. We 
Christians begin to be wise in things that are with* 
out, and senseless at home.t There are, in all the 
public places of our Jerusalem, blasphemies a hun¬ 
dred times worse than those of the Jews, and, in 
every comer of it, spiritual idols. We ought in 
holy zeal to carry forth and destroy these enemies 
within. But we neglect what is most pressing, and 
the devil himself persuades us to abandon our own 
concerns, while he hinders us from reforming what 
is amiss in others.” 

Luther never lost himself in this quarrel. A 
living faith in Christ was that which especially 
fiiUed his heart and life. “ Within my heart,” says 
he, “ reigns alone, and must alone reign, fiiith in my 
Lord Jesus Christ, who alone is the beginning, the 

* Melch. Ad. Vita Spalat. p. 100. 

-f- Foris sapere et domi desipere. (L. F.pp. i. p- 8.) . 
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middle, and the end of the thoughts that occupy me 
day and night.”* 

His hearers listened with admiration as he spoke 
from the professor’s chair, or from the pulpit^ of 
that faith in Christ. His instructions diffused 
light. The people marvelled that they had not 
earlier acknowledged truths which appeared so 
evident in his mouth. “ The desire to justify our¬ 
selves is the spring of all our distress of heart,” said 
he, but he who receives Christ as a Saviour has 
peacct and not only peace, but purity of heart. All 
sanctification of the heart is a fruit of faith. For 
faith in us is a divine work which changes us, and 
gives us a new birth, emanating from God himself. 
It kills Adam in us ; and, through the Holy Spirit 
which it communicates, it gives us a new heart and 
makes us new men. It is not by empty specula¬ 
tions,” he again exclaims, “ but by this practical 
method that we obtain a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ.^t 

It was at this time that Luther preached on the 
Ten Commandments a series of discourses, which 
have been preserved to us under the name of De¬ 
clamations for the People. Doubtless they are not 
free from errors. Luther was only gradually gain¬ 
ing light: “ ’fhe path of the just is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto the per¬ 
fect day.” But still what truth in these discourses! 
what simplicity! what eloquence ! how well can we 
conceive the effect that the new preacher would 
produce on his audience and on his age. We will 
* Pref. ad Gal. 

t Non per speculationem sed per hanc viam practicam. 
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cite only one passage at the opening of his dis¬ 
courses. 

Luther ascended the pulpit of Wittemberg, and 
read these words : “ Thou shalt have no other gods 
than Me.’’ Then turning to the people, who 
thronged the sanctuary, be said: “All the sons 
of Adam are Idolaters, and guilty transgressors of 
this first commandment.”* Doubtless this strange 
assertion startled his audience. He must justify it. 
The speaker continued : “ There are two kinds of 
idolatry; the one in outward aetion, the other within 
our hearts. 

“ The outward, by which man worships wood, 
stone, reptiles, or stars. 

“ The inward, by which man, dreading chastise¬ 
ment, or seeking his own pleasure, renders no out¬ 
ward worship to the creature, hut yet in his heart 
loves it and trusts in it. 

“ But what kind of religion is this ? you do not 
bend the knee before riches and honour, but you 
give them your heart, the noblest part of your na¬ 
ture. Alas I with your bodies you worship God, 
and with your spirits the creature. 

“ This idolatry pervades every man until he is 
freely recovered by the faith that is in Jesus 
Christ. 

“ And how is this recovery brought about ? 

“ In this way:—Faith in Christ strips you of all 
confidence in your own wisdom, and righteousness, 

* Omnes filii Ad® sunt idoktrae.—Decern Preecepta Wittember- 
gensi populo preedicata per R. P. D. Martinum Lutherum, Aug. 
anno 1516.—(They were preached in German. The quotation is 
from the Latin edition, i. p. 1.) 
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and strength ; it teaohes you that if Christ had not 
died for you, and saved you by his death, neither 
you nor any created power could have done so. 
Then you begin to despise all these things which 
you see to be unavailing.* 

« Nothing remains, but Jesus—Jesus only ; Jesus, 
abundantly sufficient for your soul. Hoping no¬ 
thing from all created things, you have no depend¬ 
ence save on Christ, from whom you look for all, 
and whom you love above all. 

“ But Jesus is the one sole and true God. When 
you have him for your God, you have no other 

gods.”t 

It was thus that Luther pointed out how the soul 
is brought to God, its sovereign good by the Gospel; 
—agreeable to that declaration of Christ: “ I am 
the way; no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” 

The man who thus spoke to his generation was 
surely intent, not merely on overturning some 
abuses; his aim, above all, was to establish true 
religion. His work was not merely negative; it 
was primarily positive. 

Luther then turned his discourse against the 
superstitions which filled Christendom; signs and 
mysterious omens; observances of particular days 
and months; familiar demons, phantoms, influences 
of the stars, incantations, metamorphoses, incubi 
and succubi; patronage of saints, &c. &c. &c. He 

* Nisi ii>sc pro te ntortuus csset teque serrarct, nec tu, nec omnis 
creatura tibi posset prodesse. (Ibid.) 

t At Jesus est verus, unus, solus Deus, quern cum babes, non 
babes alienum Deum. (Ibid.) 
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attacked tbem all, one after the other, and with a 
strong arm cast down these false gods. 

But it was especially before the academy, before 
that youth, enlightened and eager for instruction, 
that Luther spread out the treasures of the word of 
God. “ He so explained the Scriptures,” says his 
illustrious friend Melancthon, “ that, in the judg¬ 
ment of all pious and enlightened men, it was as if 
a new light had arisen on the doctrine after a long 
and dark night. He pointed out the difference 
between the Law and the Gospel. He refuted 
that error, then predominant in the Church and 
schools, that men, by their own works, obtain re¬ 
mission of sins, and are made righteous before God 
by an external discipline. He thus brought back 
the hearts of men to the Son of God.* Like John 
the Baptist, he pointed to the Lamb of God who 
has taken away the sins of the world. He ex¬ 
plained that sin is freely pardoned on account of 
God’s Son, and that man receives this blessing 
through faith. He in no way interfered with the 
usual ceremonies. The established discipline had not 
in all his order a more faithful observer and defender. 
But he laboured more and more to make all under¬ 
stand the grand and essential doctrines of Conver¬ 
sion ; of the Forgiveness of Sins; of Faith; and of the 
true Consolations of the Cross. Pious souls were 
attracted and penetrated by the sweetness of this do<N 
trine; the learned received it joyfully.t One might 

* Revocavit igitur Lutherus hominum mentes ad filium Dei. 
(Melancthon, Vit. T.uth.) 

f Hujus doctrinae dulcediiie pii omnes valde capiebantur et erndi- 
tis gratum erat. (Ibid.) 
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have said that Christ and his Apostles and Pro¬ 
phets had come forth from darkness, or from some 
impure dungeon.”* 

The firmness with which Luther appealed to and 
rested on the Gospel, gave great authority to his 
teaching. But other circumstances added yet fur¬ 
ther to his power. With him, action corresponded 
with hia words. It was known that these discourses 
were not merely the fruit of his lips.'f' They came 
from the heart, and were practised in his daily 
walk. And when, at a later period, the Refor¬ 
mation burst forth, many influential men who saw 
with grief the divisions of the Church, won before¬ 
hand by the holy life of the Reformer, and his re¬ 
markable genius, not only did not oppose him, but 
embraced the doctrine to which his life gave testi- 
mony.t The more men loved the Christian virtues, 
the more did they incline toward the Reformer;—all 
the most upright divines were in favour of him.§ 
This is what those who knew him said of him, and 
especially the wisest man of his age, Melancthon, 
and Luther’s celebrated opponent Erasmus. Envy 
and detraction have dared to talk of his dissolute 
life. Wittemberg was changed by this preaching 
of Faith. This city became the focus of a light 
which was soon to illuminate Germany, and spread 
over the whole Church. 

* Quasi ex tenebris, carcere, squalore educi Christum, prophetas, 
apostolus. (Ibid.) 

f Orationes non e labris nasci, sed in pectore. (Ibid.) 

^ Eique, propter auctoritatem quam sanctitate mornm antea pepe- 
rerat, adsenserunt. (Ibid.) 

§ Puto et bodi4 theologos oinnes probos favere Luthero. (Erasm. 
Epp. i. 652.} 
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Luther, whose heart was tender and affectionate, 
desired to see those whom he loved in possession of 
the light which had guided him in the paths of 
peace. He availed himself of all the opportunities 
he possessed as professor, teacher, and monk, as well 
as of his extensive correspondence, to communicate 
his treasure to others. One of his old associates of 
the convent of Erfurth, the monk George Spenlein, 
was then in the convent of Memmingen, having, per¬ 
haps, spent a short time at Wittemberg. Spenlein 
had commissioned Luther to sell some effects that 
he had loft in his hands, a cloak of Brussels stuff, 
a work by the doctor Isenac, and a monk’s hood. 
Luther carefully executed this commission. “ He 
got,” says he, “ a florin lor the cloak, half a florin for 
the book, and a florin for the hood,” and had for¬ 
warded the amount to the Father Vicar, to whom 
Spenlein was indebted the three florins. But Luther 
passed quickly from this account of a monk’s effects 
to a more important subject. 

“ I should like,” says he to brother George, “ to 
know how it is with your soul? Is it weary of its 
own righteousness ? In a word, does it breathe 
freely ? and put its trust in the righteousness of 
Christ ? In these days pride has drawn many 
aside, and especially those who labour with all their 
strength to be righteous. Not understanding the 
righteousness of God, which is given to us freely in 
Jesus Christ, they would stand before him on their 
own merits. But that can never be. When you 
and 1 were living together, you were under this delu¬ 
sion and so was 1.. 1 contend against it unceasingly, 
* and I have not yet entirely overcome it.” 



THE TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Oh, my dear brother, learn to know Christ, 
and him crucified. Learn to sing' a new song—to 
despair of your own work, and to cry unto him. Lord 
Jesus, thou art my righteousness, and I am thy sin. 
Thou hast taken on thee what was mine, and given to 

me what is thine; * what thou wastnot, thou becamest, 
that I might become what I was not. Beware, my 
dear George, of aspiring after such a purity as 
that thou mayest not have to acknowledge thyself a 
sinner j for Christ dwells only with sinners. He came 
down from heaven, where he abode with the just, to 
dwell also with sinners. Meditate often on this love 
of Christ, and you will taste its unspeakable com¬ 
fort. If our labours and affliutions could give peace 
to the conscience, why did Christ die upon the 
cross ? You will find peace in him alone; despair¬ 
ing of yourself and of your works, and beholding 
with what love he spreads his arms to you; taking 
all your sins on himself, and bestowing on you all 
his righteousness.” 

Thus, the doctrine of power, which had already 
been the saving of the world in the days of the 
Apostles, and which was a second time to save it 
in the days of the Reformers, was set forth by 
Luther fearlessly and clearly. Reaching across 
many centuries of ignorance and superstition, he, in 
this, gave his -hand to St. Paul. 

Spcnlein was not the only one whom he sought to 
instruct in this fundamental doctrine. The little 
of the truth he found on this subject in the writings 
of Erasmus distressed him. It was desirable to 

* Tu Domine .lesu es jastitia mea; ego autem sum peccatuin 
tuum ; tu assumpsisti meum, et dedisti mihi tuum. (L. Ep. i. p. 17,^ 
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enlighten on this matter a man of such great autho¬ 
rity and such admirable genius. But how to do 
this. His friend at the court, the chaplain of the 
Elector, was much respected by Erasmus; to him 
Luther addressed himself thus: What displeases 
me in Erasmus, that man of rare erudition, is, that 
where the Apostle speaks of the righteousness of 
works and of the law, he understands the fulfilment 
of the ceremonial law. The" righteousness of the 
law consists not alone in ceremonies, but in all the 
works of the Ten Commandments. When these 

works are done without faith in Christ, they may, it 
is true, make a Fabricius, a Regulus, or a man of 
perfect integrity in man’s sight, but they, in that 
case, are as little entitled to the name of righteous¬ 
ness, as the fruit of the medlar-tree is entitled to be 
called a fig. For we do not become righteous, as 
Aristotle asserts, by doing works of righteousness, 
but when we are righteous we do righteous works.* 
It is necessary that the agent be changed, and then 
the works by consequence. Abel was first accept¬ 
able to God, and then his sacrifice was accepted.” 
Lather continues: “I entreat you, fulfil the duty of 
a friend and of a Christian in pressing these things 
on Erasmus.” This letter is dated “ in great haste, 
from the comer of our convent, the 19th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1516.” It exhibits in its true light the rela¬ 
tion between Luther and Erasmus. It shews the 
sincere interest he took in what he thought really 
for the good of that illustrious writer. Doubtless 
at a later period Erasmus’s opposition to the truth 

* Non enim justa agendo justi efficimur: sed justi fiendo et cs- 
undo operamur justa. (L. Ep. i. p. 22.) 
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obliged him to oppose him openly} but he did so 
only after having sought to set his adversary right. 

The world, then, heard at length ideas at once 
clear and deep on the nature of that which is good. 
The principle was at last proclaimed, that what con> 
stitutes the real goodness of an action is not its out¬ 
ward character, but the spirit in which it is per¬ 
formed. This was aiming a death-blow at all the 
superstitious observances, which had for centuries 
oppressed the Church, and prevented the Christian 
virtues from growing and prospering. 

“I read Erasmus,” writes Luther elsewhere, 
“ but he every day loses weight with me. I love to 
see him rebuke, with so much learning and firm¬ 
ness, the grovelling ignorance of the priests and 
monks; but I fear he does no great service to the 
doctrine of Christ. What is of man, is nearer to 
his heart than what is of God.* We live in critical 
times. To make a good and judicious Christian, 
it is not enough to understond Greek and Hebrew. 
St. Jerome, who knew five languages, is inferior to 
St. Augustine who understood but one; though 
Erasmus thinks the contrary, I carefully conceal 
my opinion of Erasmus, lest I should give an ad¬ 
vantage to his adversaries. It may be, that the 
Lord will give him understanding in his good 
time.”t 

The inability of man,—the almighty power of 
God,—these w;ere the two truths that Luther sought 
to re-establish. That is but a melancholy religion, 

* Hamana prSBvalant in eo plusquam divina. 
f Dabit ei Domiuus intellectum suo forte tempore.—(L. Epp. i. 
p. 52.) 
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and a poor philosophy, which directs man to his 
own natural strength. Past ages have made tried 
of that strength; and whilst, in earthly things, man 
has attained admirable excellence, he has never been 
able to dissipate the darkness which hides God 
from his soul, or to change a single inclination to 
evil. The highest attainment in wisdom of the 
most aspiring minds, or of the souls most eager 
after perfection, has been to despair of themselves.* 
It is, therefore, a generous, consoling, and supremely 
true doctrine, which discovers to us our impotence, 
that it may declare a power—of God—by which we 
can do all things; and that is a noble Reformation 
which vindicates on earth the glory of heaven, qnd 
pleads before man the rights of the mighty God. 

But no one knew better than Luther the intimate 
connection that unites the free salvation which 
cometh of God, with the free works of man. • No 
one shewed better than ho, that it is only in re¬ 
ceiving all from Christ, that man gives freely to his 
brethren. He ever presented, in the same picture, 
these two procedures,—that of God, and that of 
man. Thus, after having declared to Spenlein the 
righteousness which saves us, he added: “ If thou 
firmly believest these things, as thou oughtest, (for 
cursed is he whosoever doth not believe them,) re¬ 
ceive thine erring and ignorant brethren as Jesus 
Christ hath received thee. Bear with them pa¬ 
tiently ; make their sins your own; and if you have 
any good thing to communicate to them, do it. 

* W oSy; Svyaroy Aya/xapri/roy tlvai tjiti -What! is it possible to 
helpsiuniug? asks Epictetus, iv. 12, 19. Afxiixayoy. Impossible! 
he answers. 
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Receive you one another, said the Apostle, as 
Christ also hath received us, to the glory of God. 
It is a wretched righteousness which will not bear 
with others, because it deems them evU, and seeks 
the solitude of a desert, instead of doing good to 
such, by long-suffering, by prayer) and example. 
If thou art the lily and the rose of Christ, know 
that thy dwelling-place is among thorns. Only take 
heed, lest by impatience, rash judgments, and pride, 
thou thyself become a thorn. Christ reigns in. the 
midst of his enemies. If he had desired to live 
only among the good, and die only for such as loved 
him, would he have died at all ? and among whom 
would he have lived ?” 

It is affecting to see how Luther himself put in 
practice these precepts of charity. An Augustine 
of Erfurth, George Leiffer, was exposed to many 
trials. Luther heard of it, and a week after he 
wrote this letter, he went to him with expressions 
of compassion : “ I hear,” said he, “ that you are 
driven about by many tempests, and that your soul 
is impelled hither and thither by the waves. The 
cross of Christ is divided over the earth, and each 
one has his share. Do not, you, refuse your portion; 
rather receive it as a holy relic ;—^not, indeed, into 
a gold or silver vase, but, what is much preferable, 
into a heart t>f gold—a heart imbued with meekness. 
If the wood of the cross was so sanctified by the 
blood and body of Christ, that we deem it the most 
venerable of relics, how much more should we count, 
as holy relics, the wrongs, persecutions, sufferings, 
and hatred of men, since they were not only touched 
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by Christ’s flesh, but embraced, kissed, and made 
blessed by his boundless love.”* 

The teaching of Luther bore fruit. Many of his 
disciples felt themselves impelled to a public pro¬ 
fession of the truths which their master’s lessons 
had revealed to them. Among his hearers was a 
young scholar, Bernard of Feldkirchen, professor of 
Aristotelian physics in the university, and, five 
years later, the first of the ecclesiastics who entered 
into the marriage state. 

Luther desired Feldkirchen to maintain, under 
his presidence, theses, in which his principles were 
set forth. The doctrines professed by Luther ac¬ 
quired by this means additional publicity. The 
disputation took place in 1516. 

This was Luther’s first attack on the reign of 
the sophists and on the Papacy, as he says himself. 
Feeble as it was, it cost him many misgivings. “ I 
consent to the printing of these propositions,” said 
he many years after, when publishing them in his 
works, “ chiefly that the greatness of my cause, and 
the success with which God has crowned it, may 
not lift me up; for they manifest abundantly my 
shame, that is to say the infirmity and ignorance, 
the fear and trembling, with which I began this 
contest. I was alone ; I had thrown myself rashly 
into the atfair. Not being able to draw back, I 
gave up to the Pope many important points;—I even 
worshipped his authority.”t 

* . . . . Sanctissimse reliquise . . . deificae voluntatis suee chari- 
tate amplexce, osculata*. (L. Epp. i. 18.) 

f Sed etiam ultro adorabara. (L. 0pp. lat. i. p. 50.) 
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The following were some of these propositions 

“ The old man is the vanity of vanities ; lie is 
the universal vanity, and he makes other creatures 
vain, whatever goodness may be in them. 

“ The old man is called ‘ the flesh,’ not merely be¬ 
cause he is led by the desires of the flesh, but also, 
because though he should even be chaste, virtuous, 
and just, he is not born again of God, by the Spirit. 

" A man who is a stranger to the grace of God 
cannot keep the commandments of God, nor prepare 

himself wholly, or in part, to receive grace, but 

remains necessarily under sin. 

“ The will of man, without divine grace, is not 
free, but enslaved and willing to be so. 

“Jesus Christ, our strength, our righteousness, 
he who searches the hearts and reins, is the only 
discerner and judge of our deserts. 

** Since all things are possible through Christ to 
him that believeth, it is superstitious to seek for 
other help, either in man’s will or in the saints.”j' 

This disputation made a great noise, and it has 
been considered as the commencement of the Refor¬ 
mation. 

The moment drew nigh when that Reformation 
was to burst forth. God hastened the preparation 
of the instrument he designed to use. The Elector, 
having built a new church at Wittemberg, and 
given it the name of All Saints, despatched Stau- 

* L. W. (L.) xviii. p. 142, and in the Latin works. Tom. i, 
p. 51. 

t Cum credenti omnia sint, auctore Christo, possibilia, supersti- 
tiosum cst, huiiiano arbitrio, aliis sanctis, alia deputari auxilia. 
(Ibid.) 
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pitz to the Low Countries to collect relics to 
enrich the new temple. The Vicar-general com¬ 
missioned Luther to take his place in his absence, 
and, in particular, to make a visitation to forty 
monasteries of Misnia and Thuringia. 

Luther went first to Grimma, and thence to 
Dresden. Everywhere ho endeavoured to establish 
the truths he had discovered, and to enlighten the 
members of his order. “ Do not join yourselves to 
Aristotle,” said he to the monks, “ or to the other 
teachers of a misleading philosophy, but apply 
yourselves to the reading of the word of God. 
Seek not your salvation in your own strength and 
good works, but in the merits of Christ and in the 
grace of God.”* 

An Augustine monk of Dresden had eloped from 
his convent, and was residing at Mentz, where the 
prior of the Augustines had received him. Luther 
wrote to the prior,+ desiring him to send back this 
stray sheep; and he added these words of truth 
and charity : “ I know—I know it cannot be but 
that ofiences must come. It is no wonder when 
man falls, but it is a miracle when he rises and 
continues standing. Peter fell that he might know 
that he was man. Even at this day we see cedars 
of Lebanon falling. The angels, even, (difiicult as 
it is to conceive it,) fell in heaven, and Adam in 
Paradise. Why then, should we wonder when a 
reed is shaken by the whirlwind, or a flickering 
taper is extinguished.” 

From Dresden, Luther repaired to Erfurth, andre- 

* Hilscher, Luthers Anwesenheit in Alt-Dresden, 1728. 

t 1 May, 1516. Epp. i. p. 20. 
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appeared, to exercise the functions of Vicar-general, 
in that same convent, where, eleven years before, 
he had wound up the clock, opened the gates, and 
swept the floor of the church. He placed in the 
post of prior of the convent his friend the bachelor, 
John Lange, a man of learning and piety, but 
austere in bis disposition. Therefore it Was he 
exhorted him to affability and patience. “Put 
on,” ssud he, writing to him shortly after, “ put on a 
spirit of meekness toward the prior of Nuremberg. 
It is proper that you should do so, since the prior has 
assumed a harsh and bitter tone. Bitterness is not 
expdled by bitterness,—that is to say, the devil is 
not cast out by tbe devil; but the sweet overcomes 
and expels the bitter,—in other words, the finger of 
God casts out devils.”* Perhaps we may regret that 
Luther himself, on some occasions, forgot to follow 
these excellent directions. 

At Neustadt, on the Orla, there was nothing but 
disunion. Disturbances and dissensions reigned in 
the convent. The whole body of the monks were 
in open war with their prior. They beset Imther 
with their complaints. The prior, MichaelDressel— 
or Tornator, as Luther calls him, translating his 
name into Latin,—enumerated to the Doctor all his 
grievances. “ Oh, for peace I” said the prior. 
“ You seek peace,” said Luther, “ but it is only the 
peace of the world, and not the peace that is of 
Christ Do you not know that our God has set His 
peace in the midst of opposition ? He whom no- 

* L. Epp. i. p. 36. Non enim asper asperum, id est non dia- 
bolus diabolum, sed suavis asperum, id est dlgitum Dei ejicit 
deemonia. 
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body disturbs has not peace, but he who, harassed 
by all men, and by the things of this life, bears all 
tranquilly and joyfully; he it is that has the true 
peace. You cry, with Israel, peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. Say rather with Christ, the 
cross, the cross, and there will be no cross : for the 
cross ceases to be a cross when we can say with 
love: ‘ O blessed cross I there is no wood like 
thine!’ ”* On his return to Wittemberg, Luther, 
desiring to put a stop to these dissensions, allowed 
the monks to elect another prior. 

Luther returned to Wittemberg after six weeks 
absence. What he had witnessed saddened him; 
but his journey gave him a better knowledge of the 
Church and of the world, and more confidence in 
his intercourse with mankind, besides offering many 
opportunities of pressing the fundamental truth, that 
“ Holy Scripture alone shews us the way to heaven,” 
and at the same time exhorting the brethren to live 
holily and at peace one with another.t Doubtless 
a plenteous seed was sown in the different Augustine 
convents during that journey of the Reformer. The 
monastic orders, which had long been the support of 
Rome, did more, perhaps, for the Reformation than 
against it. This was especially true of the Augus- 
tines. Almost all the men of liberal and enlightened 
piety who wore living in the cloisters, turned toward 
the Gospel. A new and generous blood seemed to 
circulate through these orders, which were as the 
arteries of the Catholic body in Germany. In 

* Tam cito enim crux cessat esse crux quam cito leetus dixeris: 
Crux benedicta I inter ligna nullum tale. (Epp. i. 27.) 

f Heiliglich, friedlich und ziichtig. (Math. p. 10.) 
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public, little was as yet heard of the new ideas of the 
Augustine of Wittemberg; while they were already 
the chief subject of conversation in chapters and 
monasteries. More than one cloister was, in this 
way, the nursery of the Reformers. When the great 
struggle came, pious and brave men came forth from 
their retirement and exchanged the solitude of monk¬ 
ish life for the active service of ministers of God's 
word. Even as early as this visit of inspection in 
1516, Luther aroused by his words many a drowsy 
spirit. Hence that year has been named “the 
Morning Star of the Reformation." 

Luther now resumed his usual occupation. He 
was, at this period, overwhelmed with labour. Be¬ 
sides his duties as professor, preacher, and confessor, 
he was burthened with many temporal concerns of 
his order and convent. “ I require almost continu¬ 
ally," said he, “ two secretaries; for I do scarce any¬ 
thing else all day long than write letters. I am 
preacher to the convent, reader of prayers at table, 
pastor and parish minister, director of studies, vicar 
of the priory (that is to say, prior ten times over), in¬ 
spector of the fish-ponds of Litzkau, counsel to the 
inns of Herzberg at Torgau, lecturer on St. Paul, 
and commentator on the Psalms. Seldom have I 
time to say my prayers, or to sing a hymn j not to 
mention my struggle with flesh and blood, the devil 
and the world. See what an idle man I am !"* 

About this time the plague shewed itself at Wit¬ 
temberg. A great number of the students and 
doctors quitted the town. Luther remained. “ I 
do not very well know,” wrote he to his friend at 
* Epp. i. p. 41, to Lange, 26 Oct. 1.516. 
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Erfiirth, “ whether the plague will suffer me to 
finish the Epistle to the Galatians. Quick and 
sudden in its attacks, it makes great havoc, espe¬ 
cially among the young. You advise me to flee,— 
but whither shall I flee ? I hope the world vdll not 
go to pieces if brother Martin should fall.* If tho 
plague spreads, I will send the brethren away in all 
directions, but for my part I am placed here; obe¬ 
dience does not allow me to leave the spot until He 
who called me hither shall call me away. Not that 
I am above the fear of death, (for I am not the 
Apostle Paul, but only his commentator), but I 
trust the Lord will deliver me from the fear of it.” 
Such was the firm resolution of tho Doctor of Wit- 
tembcrg. He whom the plague could not force to 
retire a single step, would he draw back from fear 
of Rome ? would he recede in the prospect of the 
scaffold ? 

The same courage that Luther evinced in pre¬ 
sence of the most formidable evils, he manifested 
before the great ones of the world. The Elector 
was well satisfied with the Vicar-general. He had 
reaped a rich harvest of relics in the Low Coun¬ 
tries. Luther gave an account of it to Spalatin. 
This affair of the relics is singular enough, occur- 
ring as it did at the moment when the Reformation 
was about to open. Assuredly the Reformers did 
not see clearly whither they were tending. The 
Elector deemed that nothing less than a bishopric 
was a reward commensurate with the services of 
tho Vicar-general. Luther, to whom Spalatin 

* Quo fugiain ? spero quod non corruet orbis ruente fratre Mar¬ 
tino. (Epp. i. p. 42,2(i Oct. 1.516.) 
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wrote on the subject, highly disapproved the sug¬ 
gestion. “ There are many things,” answered he, 
“ that are pleasing to your prince, which yet dis¬ 
please God. I do not deny that he is skilled in the 
concerns of the world, but in what relates to God 
and the salvation of souls, I consider him alto¬ 
gether blind, as well as his adviser Pfeffinger. I 
do not say that behind his back, like a calumni¬ 
ator ; I do not conceal my opinion from them; 
for I am at all times ready myself to tell them both 
so to their faces. Why will you,” continued he, 
“ seek to surround that man (Staupitz) with all the 
heavings and tempests of episcopal cares ?"* 

The Elector did not take amiss the frankness of 
Luther. “The Prince,” wrote Spalatin, “often 
speaks of you in honourable terms.” Frederic 
sent the monk some stuflF for a gown. It was of 
very fine cloth. “It would bo too fine,” said 
Luther, “if it were not a prince's gift. I am not 
worthy that any man should think of me, much less 
a prince, and so noble a prince. Those are most 
useful to me who think worst of mc.t Present my 
thanks to our Prince for his favour, but know that 
I desire neither the praise of thyself nor of others ; 
all the praise of man is vain, the praise that cometh 
of God being alone true.” 

The worthy chaplain would not confine himself 
to his functions at the court. He wished to make 
himself useful to the people, but, like many others 

* Multa placent principi tuo, <]u(n Deo displicent (f.. Epp. i. 
p. 56.) 

t Si mihi maxime prosunt qui met pessime ineminerint. (E. 
Epp. i. p. 45.) 
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in all ages, he wished to do it without offence, 
without irritating any one, and so as to conciliate 
general favour. “ Point out to me,” said he, in a 
letter to Luther, “ some writing to translate, but 
one that shall give general satisfaction, and at the 
same time be useful.” “ Agreeable and useful 1” 
replied Luther, “that is beyond my skill. The 
better things are, the less they please. What is 
more salutary than Christ ? and yet he is to most a 
savour of death. You will say that what you in¬ 
tend is to be useful to those who love Christ;—then 
cause them to hear his voice ; vou will thus be 
agreeable and useful,—never doubt it,—but to a 
small number, for the sheep are but rare in this 
dreary region of wolves.”* 

Luther, however, recommended to his friend the 
sermons of Tauler the Dominican. “ I never saw,” 
said he, “ either in Latin or in our language, a 
theology more sound or more conformable to the 
Gospel. Taste them and sec how gracious the 
Lord is, but not till you have first tasted and expe¬ 
rienced how bitter is every thing in ourselves.”t 

It was in the course of the year 1517 that 
Luther became connected with Duke George of 
Saxony. The house of Saxony had at that time 
two chiefs. Two princes, Ernest and Albert, carried 
off in their childhood from the castle of Altenburg, 
oy Kunz of Kaufungen, had by the treaty of Leipsic 
been acknowledged as the founders of the two 
houses which still bear their names. The Elector 
Frederic, son of Ernest, was at the period we are 

* Qn6 sunt aliqua salubriora, eo minus placent (L. Epp. i. p. 46.) 

-t Qiiam amarnm cst, qnicqnid nos sumus. (Ibid.) 
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recording, the head of the Ernestine branch, as his 
cousin Duke George was head of the Albertine 
branch. Dresden and Leipsic were situated in the 
states of this duke, and he himself resided in the 
former of these cities. His mother, Sidonia, was 
daughter of the King of Bohemia, George Podiebrad. 
The long struggle which Bohemia had maintained 
with Romo, since the time of John Huss, had had 
some influence on the Prince of Saxony. He had 
often manifested a demro of a Reformation. “ He 
sucked it with his mother’s milk,” said they ; “ he 
is, by his nature, an enemy to the clergy.”* He 
annoyed, in many ways, the bishops, abbots, canons, 
and monks ; and his cousin, the Elector Frederic, 
often had to interpose in their behalf. It must 
have seemed that Duke George would be the warm¬ 
est patron of a Reformation. Tho devout Frederic, 
on the contrary, who had in early life assumed, in 
the holy sepulchre, the spurs of Godfrey, and armed 
himself with the long and heavy sword of the con¬ 
queror of Jerusalem, making oath to fight for the 
Church, like that valiant knight, seemed marked 
out to be the most ardent champion of Rome. But 
in what pertains to the Gospel, all the calculations 
of human wisdom are often deceived. The very 
reverse ensued. The Duke would have taken plea¬ 
sure in bringing down the Church and the clergy, 
in humbling the bishops, whose princely retinue 
much exceeded his own; but to receive into his 
heart the doctrine of. the Gospel, which was to 
humble him,—to confess himself a guilty sinner, in¬ 
capable of being saved except by grace,—was quite 
* L, Opp. (W.) xxii. p. 1849. 
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another thing. He would have willingly reformed 
others, hut he had no idea of reforming himself. 
He would perhaps have put his hand to the work 
to oblige the Bishop of Mcntz to limit himself to 
one bishopric, and to have only fourteen horses in his 
stables, as he said more than once ;* but when he 
saw one altogether unlike himself appear as the 
Reformer,—when he beheld a plain monk undertake 
this work, and the Reformation gaining ground 
among the people,—the proud grandson of the Huss¬ 
ite King became the most violent adversarj' of the 
reform to which he had shown himself favourable. 

In the month of July, 1517» Duke George 
requested Staupitz to send him a learned and 
eloquent preacher. Staupitz sent Luther, recom¬ 
mending him as a man of great learning and 
irreproachable conduct. The prince invited him to 
preach at Dresden in the chapel of the castle on 
St. James the Elder’s day. 

The day came. The Duke and his court repaired 
to the chapel to hear the preacher from Wittem- 
berg. Luther seized with joy the opportunity of 
giving his testimony to the truth before such an 
assembly. He chose as his text the gospel of the 
day;—“ Then the mother of Zebedee’s children came 
to him with her sons,” &c. (Matt. xx. 20.) He 
preached on the desires and unreasonable prayers 
of men, and then proceeded to speak with energy 
on the assurance of salvation. Ho rested it on this 
foundation ;—that they who hear the word of God 
ind believe it, are the true disciples of Christ, elect 
unto eternal life. ITien he spoke of free election; 

* L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. 1849. 
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lie shewed that this doctrine, viewed in connection 
with Christ’s work, has power to dispel the terrors 
of conscience, so that men, instead of fleeing far 
from the Holy God, in the consciousness of their 
unworthine'ss, are brought by grace to seek refuge 
in Him. In conclusion, he related a story of three 
virgins, from which he deduced edifying instructions. 

The word of truth made a profound impression 
on the hearers. Two of them, especially, seemed to 
pay particular attention to the sermon of the monk 
of Wittemberg. The first was a lady of respectable 
appearance, seated on the benches of the court, and 
on whose features might be traced a deep emotion. 
This was Madame do la Sale, lady of the bed¬ 
chamber to the Duchess. The other was Jerome 
Eraser, licentiate of canon law, and secretary and 
counsellor to the Duke. Eraser was gifted with 
talents and extensive acquirements. A courtier, a 
skilful politician, he would have wished at once to 
satisfy two opposite parties,—to pass at Home as a 
defender of the Papacy, and at the same time shine 
among the learned men of Germany. But beneath 
this dexterous policy lay hid much violence of cha¬ 
racter. It was the chapel of the castle of Dresden 
that was the scene of the first meeting of Luther 
and Eraser, who were destined afterwards to break 
more than one lance together. 

The dinner hour sounded in the castle, and sodn 
the ducal family and the different persons of the 
court were assembled round the table. The con¬ 
versation naturally turned on the morning preacher. 
“ How did you like the sermon ?” said the Duke to 
Madame dc la Sale. “ If 1 could but hear one 
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other such sermon,” answered she, I would die 
in peace.” “And I,” replied Duke George an¬ 
grily, “ would give something not to have heard it; 
for such sermons are good for nothing, and serve 
only to encourage men in sin.” 

The master having thus made known his opinion, 
the courtiers gave vent to their dissatisfaction. 
Each was ready with his remark. Some asserted 
that in Luther’s story of the three virgins, he had in 
his eye three ladies of the court;—hereupon much 
talk and whispering ensued. The three ladies were 
rallied on the circumstance of the monk of Wittem- 
herg, having, as they said, publicly pointed them 
out.* “ He is an ignorant fellow,” said some. “ A 
proud monk I” said others. Each one criticised the 
sermon in his own manner, and made the preacher 
say what he pleased. The truth had fallen in the 
midst of a court little prepared to receive it. Every 
one mangled it at his will. But whilst the word 
of God was thus to some an occasion of falling, it 
was to the lady of the bed-chamber a corner-stone 
of edification. One month afterwards, she fell sick, 
embraced with confidence the grace of the Saviour, 
and died with joy.t 

As to the Duke, it was not perhaps in vain that 
he heard this testimony to the truth. Whatever 
had been his opposition to the Reformation during 
his life, he is known to have declared on his 
death-bed that he had no other hope than in the 
merits of Christ. 

Has tres postea in aul& principis a me notatas garricrunt, (L. 
£pp. i. p. 85.) 

Keith. Leb. Luth. p, 32. 
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It was a matter of course that Emser should do 
the honours to Luther in the name of his master. 
He invited him to supper. Luther declined. But 
Emser pressed him till he assented. Luther ex¬ 
pected to meet only a few friends, hut he sdon saw 
it was a trap laid for him.* * * § .A master of arts of 
Leipsic and several Dominicans were with the 
Prince’s secretary. The master of arts, full of con¬ 
fidence in himself, and of hatred against Luther, 
accosted him with a friendly and gentle air, but 
soon lost his temper, and talked loudly.t The 
debate was opened. . The discussion turned, says 
Luther, on the solemn trifling of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas.t In conclusion, Luther challenged the 
master of arts to define, with all the learning of the 
Thomists, in what obedience to God’s command¬ 
ments consisted. The master of arts, though puz¬ 
zled, put a good face upon it. “ Pay me my fees 
first,” said he, holding out his hand, “ Da pastum,’’ 
as though he were called on to give a formal lecture, 
treating the guests as his scholars. “ At this ridi¬ 
culous reply,” adds the Reformer, “ we all laughed 
outright, and hereupon we separated.” 

During this conversation, a Dominican hud lis¬ 
tened at the door. He wanted to enter that he might 
spit in Luther’s faco.§ He, however, restrained him¬ 
self ; but publicly boasted of it afterwards. Emser, 
delighted to see his guests contending with each 
other, while he himself appeared to maintain a 

* Inter medias me insidias conjectum. (L. Epp. i. 85.) 

f In me acriter et clamos^ invectus est. (Ibid.) 

Super Aristotelis ct Thomee nugis. (Ibid.) 

§ Nc prodirct et in faciem inei spuerct. (Ibid.) 
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guarded medium, took pains to excuse himself to 
Luther on the incident of the evening.* The latter 
returned to Wittemberg. 

He again applied himself laboriously to work. 
He was preparing six or seven young divines, who 
were about to undergo examination for license to 
teach. What most pleased him was, that their pro¬ 
motion would contribute to the downfall of Aristotle. 
“ I would lose no time,” said he, “ in adding to 
the number of his opponents.”t And with this object, 
he, about that time, published some theses which 
deserve our attention. 

The Freedom of the Will was his high subject. 
He had already slightly touched on it in the theses 
of Feldkirchcn j he now went more fully into the 
question. Ever since the promulgation of Chris¬ 
tianity, a controversy has been carried on, with more 
or less keenness, between the two doctrines of the 
liberty and the bondage of the human will. Cer¬ 
tain scholastic writers, as Pclagius, and others, had 
taught that man possessed, from his own nature, a 
freedom of will, or the power of loving God and 
doing righteousness. Luther denied this doctrine; 
not in*order to deprive man of liberty, but that he 
might lead him to obtain it. The point of dispute, 
then, is not, as has been commonly said, between 
liberty and slavery; it is between a liberty pro¬ 
ceeding from man’s nature, and a liberty that 
cometh of God. The one party, who call them¬ 
selves the advocates of liberty, say to man; “ Thou 
hast the power to do right, thou hast no need of 

* Enix^ sese excusavit, 

Cujus vellem hostes cito quainplurimos fieri. (Epp. i. Si).) 
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more liberty;” the others, who have been styled 
the partizans of slavery, say to him the very re¬ 
verse ; “ True liberty is what thou needest, and it 
is what God offers to thee in the Gospel.” On the 
one side, they talk of liberty so as to perpetuate 
servitude; on the other, they proclaim to us our 

bondage that we may obtain liberty. Such has been 
the contest in St. Paul’s time; in the days of St. 
Augustine; and, again, in those of Luther. The 
one party, congratulating man on his freedom, 
would, in effect, reconcile him to slavery; the other, 
showing how his fetters may he struek off, are the 
true advocates of liberty. 

But we should be deceiving ourselves, if wo are 
to sum up, in this question, the whole of the Refor¬ 
mation. It is one, and only one, of many doctrines 
that the professor of Wittemberg contended for. 
It would, especially, be a strange error to assert, that 
the Reformation was a fatalism,—an opposition to 
the notion of human liberty. It was a noble eman¬ 
cipation of the mind of man. Bursting the many 
cords with which the hierarchy had tied down the 
thoughts of men,—restoring the ideas of liberty, of 
right, of free investigation,—it liberated its own 
age, ourselves, and the remotest posterity. And let 
none say: “ True, the Reformation did liberate 
man from all human despotism; but, at the same 
time, reduced him to slavery in other things, by 
proclaiming the sovereignty of grace.” Doubtless, 
its aim was to bring the human will into harmony 
with the divine will, to subject the former absolutely 
to the latter, and to blend them together. But 
where is the philosopher who does not know, that 
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perfect conformity to the will of God is the sole, 
sovereign, and complete liberty; and that man will 
never he truly &ee, until perfect righteousness and 
unchanging truth reign unrivalled in his heart and 
mind? 

The following are a few of the ninety-nine pro¬ 
positions which Luther put forth in the Church, 
against the Pelagian rationalism of the scholastic 
theology:— 

** It is true that man, who is become ‘a bad tree,' 
can but will and do what is evil. 

“It is false that the will, left to itself, can do 
good as well as evil; for it is not free, but led 
captive. 

“ It is not in the power of man’s will to purpose 
or not purpose all that is suggested to him. 

“ Man, by nature, cannot wish that God should 
be God. He would prefer that himself should be 
God, and that God should not be God. 

“The excellent, infallible, and sole preparation 
for grace, is the election and the everlasting predes¬ 
tination of God.* 

** It is false to say, that man, if he docs all in his 
power, dissipates the obstacles to divine grace. 

“ In one word, nature possesses neither a pure 
reason nor a good will.t 

“ On man’s part, there is nothing that goes be¬ 
fore grace,—^nothing but impotency and rebellion. 

* Optima et infallibilis ad gratiam preparatio et unica dispositio 
cst mteraa Dei clectio et prmdestinatio.—(L. Opp. lat. i. 56. 

Brevitei nco rectum dictamen habet natura nec bonam volun- 
tatem.—(Ib.) 
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“ There is no moral virtue without pride or sad¬ 
ness,—that is to say, without sin. 

From first to last, we are not the masters of 
our actions, but their slaves. 

“We do not become righteous by doing that 
which is righteous j but having become righteous, 
we do that which is righteous. 

“ He who says a theologian, unacquainted with 
logic, is an heretic and empiric, makes an empirical 
and heretical assertion. 

“There is no form of reasoning or syllogism 
suited to the things of God.* 

“ If the syllogistic method were applicable to 
divine things, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
would be known and not believed. 

“ In one word, Aristotle is to theology as dark¬ 
ness to light. 

“ Man is more opposed to the grace of God than 
to the law itself. 

“ He who is destitute of the grace of God sins 
incessantly, though he should neither kill, nor steal, 
nor commit adultery. 

“ He sins, because he does not fulfil the law spi¬ 
ritually. 

“ It is the righteousness of hypocrites not to kill, 
and not to commit adultery in outward act. 

“ The law of God and the will of man are two 
opposites, which, without the grace of God, cannot 
be made to meetf 

* Nulla forma syllogistica tenet in terminis dlvinis.—(L. Opp. 
lat. i. 56.) 

t Lex et voluntas sunt adversarii duo sine gratia Dei iinplaca- 
bilcs.—(lb. p. 57.). 
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“ What the law prescribes the will never seeks, 
unless, from fear or interest, it affects to seek it. 

“ The law is a task-master of our will, which is 
not brought into obedience, save only by the young- 
child bom unto us.* (Isa. ix. 6.) 

“The law makes sin to abound, for it irritates 
and repells the will. 

But the grace of God makes righteousness to 
abound ‘ by Jesus Christ j’ who leads us to love the 
law. 

“ All the works of the law seem fair without, but 
are sin within. 

. “ The will, when it turns towards the law, with¬ 
out the grace of God, does so only for its own self¬ 
pleasing. 

“ They arc still under the curse who do the 
works of the law, 

“ Blessed are all they who do works of the grace 
of God. 

“ The law which is good, and in which we have 
life, is the love of God shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost. 

“ Grace is not given, that works may be done 
oftener or easier ; but because, without grace, no 
work of love can be done. 

“ To love God is to abhor ourselves, and to have 
nothing out of God.”t 

Thus, Luther attributes to God all good that 
man can do. It is not enough to repair and patch 

* Lex est exactor voluntatis, qui non superatur nisi per Parvu- 
luin qui natus est nobis.—(L. 0pp. lat. i. 57.) 

+ L. 0pp. Lips. xvii. p. 143; and Qpp. lat. i. 
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Up, if we may so speak, man’s will; an entirely 
new will must be given him. God only could have 
said this; because God only could accomplish it. 
This is one of the greatest and most important 
truths that the human mind can receive. 

But Luther, while proclaiming the impotence of 
man, did not fall into a contrary extreme to that he 
opposed. He says, in his 8th thesis: “ It does 
not follow, from this statement, that the will is in 
its nature bad; that is, that its nature is that of 
evil itself, as the Manicheans have asserted.”* The 
nature of man was at first essentially good : it has 
turned aside from good,—that is, from God,—and 
inclined to evil. Still its holy and glorious origin 
remains, and it may, by the power of God, be re¬ 
stored and renewed. The office of Christianity is 
thus to restore it. It is true, the Gospel represents 
man in a condition of humiliation and impotence, 
hut between two states of glory and of grandeur,—a 
past glory, from which he has been hurled, and a 
future glory, to which he is called. TTiat is the 
real truth : man knows it, and. on the slightest con- 
sideration, he perceives that all that is said of his 
present purity, power, and glory, is nothing but a 
fiction designed to lull and soothe his pride. 

Luther, in his theses, protested not only against 
the pretended goodness of man’s will, hut also 
a<;ainst the asserted illumination of his understand- 
ing in regard to divine things. The schoolmen 
had exalted human reason as well as man’s will. 
This theology, as it had been represented by some 

* Nec igitur sequitur quod sit naturaliter mala, id est natura mali, 
secundum Manichoeos.—(Ibid.) 
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of its teachers, was at the bottom a kind of ration¬ 
alism. The propositions that we have quoted, shew 
this. We might suppose them directed against the 
rationalism of our day. In the theses which were 
the signal of the Reformation, Luther censured the 
Church and the popular superstitions which had 
overloaded the Gospel with indulgences, purgatory, 
and so many other abuses. In the theses we have 
now quoted, he attacked the schools and the ration¬ 
alism which had retrenched from the Gospel the 
doctrine of God’s sovereign grace. The Reforma¬ 
tion turned against rationalism before it attacked 
superstition. It proclaimed the rights of God before 
it lopped off the excrescences of man. It w&s posi¬ 
tive,—before it was negative. This has not been suffi¬ 
ciently adverted to, and yet, if we do not keep it in 
mind, it is impossible to appreciate this religious 
revolution and its true nature. 

However this may be, the truths that Luther had 
just expressed with so much energy, were quite new 
to his hearers. To maintain these theses at Wit- 
temberg would have been an easy thing. His influ¬ 
ence prevailed there. It might have been said that 
he was choosing a field in which ho knew no an¬ 
tagonist could oppose him. By offering battle in 
another university, he was giving them a wider pub¬ 
licity ; and it was through publicity that the Refor¬ 
mation was to be effected. He chose Erfurth, whose 
divines had shewn themselves so offended with him. 

He therefore sent these theses to John Lange, 
prior of Erfurth, and wrote to him thus: My 
anxiety to know your mind on these paradoxes is 
great, perhaps extreme. I strongly suspect that 
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your^theologiatlB will consider as paradox, and even 
as dacodox, that which I must always consider 
very orthodox.* Tell me, therefore, your opinion, 
as soon as you can. Pray inform the faculty of 
theology, and all others, that I am ready to come 
among you, and publicly maintain these proposi¬ 
tions, either in the university or in the monastery.” 
It does not appear that Luther’s challenge was 
accepted. The monks of Erfurth contented them¬ 
selves with letting him know that these theses had 
greatly displeased them. 

JBut he determined to send them into another 
part of Germany. He turned his eyes, for that 
purpose, on one who played a remarkable part in the 
history of the Reformation, and whose character it 
it necessary we should understand. 

John Meyer, a distinguished professor, was then 
teaching at the university of Ingolstadt, in Bavaria. 
He was a native of Eck, a village of Suabia, and 
was commonly called Doctor Eck. He was a friend 
of Luther, who highly esteemed his talents and in¬ 
formation. He was full of intelligence, well read, 
and gifted with an extraordinary memory. To his 
learning he united eloquence. His action and 
voice expressed the liveliness of his genius. Eck 
was, as to talent, in southern Germany, what 
Luther was in the north. They were the two most 
distinguished theologians of that period, though 
differing widely in their tendency, as the sequel 
shewed. Ingolstadt almost rivalled Wittemberg. 
the reputation of the two Doctors drew from all 
sides to their respective universities a crowd of 

* Imo cacodoxa videri. (L. Epp. i. 60.) 
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students eager to. listen to their lectures. Their 
personal qualities, not less than their learnin^^ en¬ 
deared them to their seholars. The character of 
Eck has been censured. An incident of his life 
will shew, that, at this period at least, his heart was 
not closed against generous impulses. 

Among the students, whom his reputation had 
attracted to Ingolstadt, was a young man named 
Urban Regius, born on the banks of one of the 
Swiss lakes. He had studied first at the university 
of Friburg in Brisgau. Arriving at Ingolstadt, 
whither the reputation of Eck had attracted him. 
Urban there attended courses of philosophy, and 
won the doctor’s favour. Obliged to provide for 
his own necessities, he found himself compelled to 
take charge of the education of some young nobles. 
He was not only to overlook their conduct and 
studies, but himself to buy for them the books and 
clothes they needed. These youths were accustomed 
to dress well and live expensively. Regius, uneasy 
at this, requested the parents to remove their soijs. 
“ Take courage,” answered they. His debts in¬ 
creased, his creditors became clamorous, he knew 
not what would become of him. The Emperor was 
then collecting an army against the Turks. Some 
recruiting, parties arrived at Ingolstadt. In his 
desperation Urban enlisted. He appeared in the 
ranks in military garb, at a review preparatory to 
marching. Just then. Doctor Eck arrived in the 
square with some of his colleagues. To his great 
surprise, he recognised his student in the midst of 
the recruits. “ Urban Regius!” said he, approach¬ 
ing him, and fixing on him a scrutinising eye. “ I 
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am here ?” answered the conscript. “ What, I pray 
you, is the cause of this change ?” The young man 
told his story. “ I will settle the affair,” answered 
Eck. He then proceeded to take away his halberd, 
and bought his discharge from the recruiting officers. 
The parents, threatened by the Doctor with the dis¬ 
pleasure of their prince, sent the necessary funds for 
their children’s expenditure. Urban Regius was 
preserved, to become at a later period one of the 
supporters of the Reformation. 

It was Doctor Eck that Luther pitched on to 
make known in the southern states, his theses on 
Pclagianism and the Rationalism of the Schools. 
He did not, however, send them direct to the Profes¬ 
sor of Ingolstadt, but addressed them to their com¬ 
mon friend, the worthy Christopher Scheurl, town- 
clerk of the city of Nuremberg, requesting him to 
forward them to Eck, at Ingolstadt, which was not 
far from Nuremberg. “ I send you,” said he, “my 
propositions, (merely paradoxical, or even kaUsto- 
doxvcal as they seem to many) ; communicate them 
to our dear Eck, that learned and sagacious man, 
that I may know what he thinks of them.*'* It 
was thus Luther then spoke of Doctor Eck ; such 
was the friendship which united them. Luther w'as 
not the first to break off this good understanding. 

But the combat was not to be fought on that 
field. These theses turned,'it may be thought, on 
doctrines of higher importance .than those which, 
two months after, set the whole Church in a flame. 
And yet, notwithstanding Luther’s challenge, they 

* Eccio nostro eruditissimo et ingeniosissimo viro exhibete, ut 
audiam et videam quid vocet illas. (L. Epp. i. p. 63.) 
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passed unnoticed. They were read, at the most, in 
the precincts of the school, and they made no sensa¬ 
tion beyond its bounds. The reason of this was that 
they contained only academic propositions, and theo¬ 
logical doctrines ; whilst the theses which followed 
had immediate reference to an evil which had grown 
up in the midst of the people, and overflowed Ger¬ 
many on all sides. So long as Luther confined 
himself to bringing forth long-forgotten doctrine, 
no response was heard. When he pointed to the 
abuses which ofiended all minds, every one gave 
car. 

Nevertheless, Luther, in both cases, did hut 
design to raise one of those theological discussions 
then ft’cquent in the University. His ideas did not 
range beyond that circle. He had no thought of be¬ 
coming a lleformcr. He had a low opinion of his own 
powers, and his humility even amounted to mistrust 
and anxiety. “ I deserve,—such is my ignorance,”— 
said he, “ nothing better than to be hidden in a 
corner unknown to every one.”* But a powerful hand 
drew him forth from this corner, where ho would have 
wished to remain unknown to the world. An oc¬ 
currence, which did not depend on Luther’s will, 
threw him on the field of battle, and the conflict 
began. It is this providential circumstance that 
the progress of events calls on us to narrate. 

* 1.. (\V.) xviii. I9-11. 
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THE INDULGENCES, AND THE THESES, 

1517—1518. 

A GREAT agitation reigned, at that time, among 
the people of Germany. The Church had opened 
a vast market on the earth. Judging from the 
crowd of buyers, and the noise and jests of the 
dealers, we might call it a fair j but a fair held by 
monks. The merchandize they extolled, offering it 
at a reduced price, was, said they, the salvation of 
souls I 

The dealers passed through the country in a gay 
carriage, escorted by three horsemen, in great state, 
and spending freely. One might have thought it 
some dignitary on a royal progress, with his at¬ 
tendants and officers, and not a common dealer, 
or a begging monk. When the procession ap¬ 
proached a town, a messenger waited on the magis¬ 
trate : “ The grace of God, and of the Holy Fa¬ 
ther, is at your gates !” said the envoy. Instantly 
every thing was in motion in the place. The clergy, 
the priests, the nuns, the council, the schoolmasters, 
the trades, with their flags,—men and women, young 
and old, went forth to meet the merchants, with 
lighted tapers in their hands, advancing to the 
sound of ijausic, and of all the bells of the place; 
“ so that,” says an historian, “ they could not have 
given a grander welcome to God himself.” Saluta¬ 
tions being exchanged, the whole procession moved 
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toward the church. The PontiflP’s hull of grace 
was home in front, on a velvet cushion, or on cloth 
of gold. The chief vendor of indulgences followed, 
supporting a large red wooden cross ; and the whole 
procession moved in this manner, amidst singing, 
prayers, and the smoke of incense. The sound of 
organs, and a concert of instruments, received the 
monkish dealer and his attendants into the church. 
The cross ho boro with him was erected in front 
of the altar: on it was hung the Pope’s arms j and, 
as long as it remained there, the clergy of the place, 
the penitentiaries, and the sub-commissioners, with 
white wands in their hands, came every day after 
vespers, or before the salutation, to do homage to 
it.* This great bustle excited a lively sensation in 
the quiet towns of Germany. 

One person in particular drew the attention of 
the spectators in these sales. It was he who bore 
the great red cross and had the most prominent part 
assigned to him. He was clothed in the habit of 
the Dominicans, and his port was lofty. His voice 
was sonorous, and he seemed yet in the prime of 
his strength, though he was past his sixty-third 
year.f This man, who was the son of a goldsmith 
of Leipsic named Diez, bore the name of John 
Diezel or Tetzel. He had studied in his native 
town, had taken his bachelor’s degree in 1487, and 
entered two years later into the order of the Domi¬ 
nicans. Numerous honours had been accumulated 
on him. Bachelor of Theology, Prior of the 

* Instruction of the Archbishop of Mentz to the Sub-commis¬ 
sioners of the Indulgence, &c. art. 8. 

ingenio ferox ct corpore robustus. (Cochl. 5.) 
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Dominicans, Apostolical Commissioner, Inquisitor, 
(^hereticmpravitatis inquisitor,') he had, ever since the 
year 1502, filled the office of an agent for the sale 
of indulgences. The experience he had acquired 
as a subordinate functionary had very early raised 
him to the station of chief commissioner. He had 
an allowance of 80 florins per month, all his ex¬ 
penses defrayed, and he was allowed a carriage and 

three horses; but we may readily imagine that his 
indirect emoluments far exceeded his allowances. 
In 1507, he gained in two days at Freyherg 2000 
florins. If his occupation resembled that of a 
mountebank, he had also the morals of one. Con¬ 
victed at Inspruck of adultery and abominable pro¬ 
fligacy, he was near paying the forfeit of his life. 
The Emperor Maximilian had ordered that he 
should be put in a sack and thrown into the river. 
The Elector Frederic of Saxony had interceded 
for him, and obtained his pardon.* But the lesson 
he had received had not taught him more decency. 
He carried about with him two of his children. 
Miltitz, the Pope’s legate, cites the fact in one of his 
letters.t It would have been hard to find in all 
the cloisters of Germany a man more adapted to 
the traffic with which he was charged. To the 
theology of a monk, and the zeal and spirit of an in¬ 
quisitor, he united the greatest eflrontery. What 
most helped him in his office was the facility he dis¬ 
played in the invention of the strange stories with 
which the taste of the common people is generally 

• Welchen Churfiirst Fricderich vora Sack zu Inspruck erbeten 
Hatte. (Mathes. x.) 

+ L. Opp. (W.) XV. 862. 
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pleased. No means came amiss to him to fill his 
coffers. Lifting up his voice and giving loose to 
a coarse volubility, he oflFered his indulgences to all 
comers, and excelled any salesman at a fair in re¬ 
commending his merchandize.* 

As soon as the cross was elevated with the Pope’s 
arms suspended upon it, Tetzel ascended the pulpit, 
and, with a bold tone, began, in the presence of tljc 
crowd whom the ceremony had drawn to the sacred 
spot, to exalt the efficacy of indulgences. The 
people listened and wondered at the admirable vir¬ 
tues ascribed to them. A Jesuit historian says 
himself, in speaking of the Dominican friars whom 
Tetzel had associated with him :—“ Some of these 
preachers did not fail, as usual, to distort their sub¬ 
ject, and so to exaggerate the value of the indul¬ 
gences as to load the people to believe that, as 
soon as they gave their money, they were certain of 
salvation and of the deliverance of souls from pur- 
gatory.”+ 

If such were the pupils, we may imagine what 
lengths the master went. Let us hear one of 
these harangues, pronounced after the erection of 
the cross. 

“ Indulgences,” said he, “ arc the most precious 
and sublime of God’s gifts. 

“ This cross”—(pointing to the red cross)—“ has 
us much efficacy as the cross of Jesus Christ.l: 

* Circuinfcruntur veiialcs iiidulgentix in his regionibus a Tccelio, 
Domiiiicano impudeiitissimo sycophantsi. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 

■}■ Hist, dc l.uthcranisiDC par Ic P. Mairabourgde la compagnie de 
.Icsus, I6SI, p. 21. 

: L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1393. 
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“ Draw near, and 1 will give you letters, duly 
scaled, by which even the sins you shall hereafter 
desire to commit shall he all forgiven you. 

“ I would not exchange my privileges for those of 
Saint Peter in heaven, for I have saved more souls 
with my indulgences than he with his seraions. 

“ I’liore is no sin so great that the indulgeiico 
cannot remit it, and even if any one should (which 
is doubtless impossible) ravish the Holy Virgin Mo¬ 
ther of God, let him pay,—let him only pay largely, 
and it shall be forgiven him.* 

“ Even repentance is not indispensable. 

“ But more than all this: indulgences save not 
the living alone, they also save the dead. 

“ Ye priests, ye nobles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, 
ye maidens, and ye young men, hearken to your 
departed parents and friends, who cry to you from 
the bottoudess abyss: ‘We are enduring horril)le 
torment! a small alms would deliver us ;—you can 
give it, and you will not!’ ” 

A shudder ran through his hearers at these 
words, uttered by the formidable voice of the moun¬ 
tebank monk. 

“ The very moment,” continued Tctzcl, “ that the 
money clinks against the bottom of the chest, the 
soul escapes from purgatory and flies free to 
bcaven.t 

* 7'etzel (leteiicicd and inaintniiicd this assertiuu in liis antitliusos, 
published the sninu year. (Th. 91), 100, 101.)—Sub-connnissarii.s 
insuper ac pracdicatoribus veniaruin imponurc, nt si quis per iinpos- 
sibile Dei genetrieein semper virginein violusset, qnud enndcni in- 
dulgentiariuu vigore absolvere pussent, luee clarus est. (I'nsi- 
tiuiies fratris I. Tezeliiquibusdef'endit iiidnlgenlias cuiitra Luthennn.J 
•f 'I'll. 56 . (Ibid.) 
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“ O, senseless people, and almost like to beasts, 
who do not comprehend the grace so richly offered! 
This day, heaven is on all sides open. Do yon now 
refuse to enter ? When then do you intend to come 
in ? This day you may redeem many souls. Dull 
and heedless man, with ten groschcn you can deliver 
your father from purgatory, and you are so ungrate¬ 
ful that you will not rescue him. • In the day of 
judgment, my conscience will be clear; but you will 
be punished the more severely for neglecting so 
great a salvation. I protest, that though you should 
have only one coat, you ought to strip it off and sell 
it, to purchase this grace. Our Lord God no 
longer deals with us as God. He has given all 
power to the Pope I” 

Then, having recourse to other inducements, he 
added:—“ Do 3 'ou know why our most Holy Lord 
distributes so rich a grace ? The dilapidated 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul is to be restored, 
so as to bo unparalleled in the whole earth. That 
church contains the bodies of the holy apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and a vast company of martyrs. 
Those sacred bodies, owing to the present condition 
t)f the edifice, arc now, alas! continually trodden, 
flixided, polluted, dishonoured, and rotting in rain 
and hail. Ah ! shall those holy ashes bo suffered 
to remain degraded in the mire ?”* 

This touch of description never failed to produce 
an impression on many hearers. There was an 
eager desire to aid poor I.co X. who had not the 
moans of sheltering IVoui the rain the bodies of St, 
Peter and .St. Paul! 

* Instruction of tlie Arultbishop of Mentz, &c. 
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The speaker next proceeded to declaim against 
the disputers who should question, and the traitors 
who should oppose his mission:—I declare them 
all excommunicated I” 

Then turning to the docile souls among his 
hearers, and impiously perverting the Scripture: 
“ Blessed,” said he, “ blessed are the eyes that sec 
what you see, for 1 tell you that many prophets and 
many kings have desired to see the things which yc 
sec, and have not seen them, and to hear the things 
which yc hear, and have not heard them.” And as 
a finish to his address, pointing to the strong box 
in which the money was received, he generallycon- 
cluded his moving discourse by thrice calling on the 
people: “ Bring your money! bring money! bring 
money 1” “ He uttered this cry with such a dread¬ 

ful bellowing,” observes Luther, “that one might 
have thought some wild bull was rushing among the 
people and goring them with his horns.”* The 
moment he had made an end, he came down the 
steps of the pulpit, ran towards the strong box, and 
in sight of all the people, throw in a piece of silver 
with a loud sound.'}' 

Such were the discourses that Germany heard 
with astonishment, in the days when God was pre¬ 
paring Luther. 

The sermon ended, the indulgence was considered 
as having “ established its throne in the place with 
due solemnity.” Confessionals, surmounted with 

* Rcsolut. on the 32n(l Tliesis. 

t Tcutzel, Rcformatioiigesch.—Myconti Ref. Hist.—Insiructioii 
of the Archbishop of Mvntz to the Sub-cuininissioiiers of the Indul¬ 
gence.—Theses of Luther. 
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the Pope’s arms, were prepared. The sub-com- 
missioiicrs and confessors chosen were held to 
represent the apostolic penitentiaries, or absolving 
priests of Rome, at the period of a great jubilee; 
and on each of their confessionals were inscribed 
their names and titles.* 

Then the people came in crowds to the confessors. 
They came, not with contrite hearts, but with money 
in their hands. Men, women, the young, the poor, 
and those who lived by alms,—every one then found 
money. The absolving priest, after again setting 

forth the indulgence, thus addressed the penitents: 

“ How much money can you, in your conscience, 
spare to obtain so perfect a remission?” “This 
question,” said the Archbishop of Mentz, in his 
instructions to the commissioners, “ must be put at 
the moment, in order that the penitents may be 
better disposed to contribute.” 

These conditions fulfilled were all that was neces¬ 
sary. In the Pope’s bull, something was indeed 
said of the repentance of the heart and confession 
of the lips; but Tetzel and his companions cau¬ 
tiously abstained from all mention of these; other¬ 
wise their coffers might have remained empty. The 
archicpiscopal instructions forbade even to mention 
conversion or contrition. Three great benefits were 
proclaimed. It is sufficient to notice the first. 
“ The first benefit wo announce,” said the commis¬ 
sioners, acting on their instructions, “ is the com¬ 
plete pardon of all sins; and it is not possible to 
speak of any greater benefit than this, since man 
who lives in siii is deprived of the divine favour, 

* Iiiiitructiuii, clc. a. Gd. 
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and by this complete pardon he recovers the grace 
of God.* Now we affirm, that to obtain these great 
blessings, it is only necessary to purchase an indub 
gence.f And as to those who desire to deliver souls 
from purgatory, and to procure for them the for¬ 
giveness of all their sins, let them put their money 
in the chest; but it is not needful that they should 
feel sorrow of heart, or make confession with the 
lips.t Let them only hasten to bring their money, 
for they will thus do a work most profitable to de¬ 
parted souls, and to the building of the CllUrch of 
St. Peter.” Greater blessings could not be proposed, 
nor at a lower cost. 

Confession being gone through, (and it wjis soon 
despatched,) the faithful hastened to the vendor. 
Only one was commissioned to sell. He had his 
counter close to the cross. He turned a scruti¬ 
nising glance on those who came. Ho examined 
their manner, step, and attii'e, and demanded a sum 
in proportion to the apparent circumstances of the 
party presenting himself. Kings, queens, princes, 
archbishops, bishops, &c. were to pay, according to 
the regulation, for an ordinary indulgence, twenty- 
five ducats ; abbots, counts, barons, &c. ten. The 
other nobles, superiors, and all who had an annual 
income of 500 florins, were to pay six. Those who 
had an income of 200 florins, one ; the rest, half a 
florin. And further, if this scale could not in every 

* Die erste Gnade ist die vollkommone Vergebung allor Sunden, 
&c. Instruction 19. 

f Nun den Bcichtbrief zu kaufeii. (Ibid. 36.) 

I Auuh ist nicht iibthig das sic in dein Herzen zerknirsclit siiid, 
mid mit dem Mund gebeichtet haben. (Ibid. 38.) 
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instance he observed, full power was given to the 
apostolic commissary, and the whole might be ar¬ 
ranged according to the dictates of sound reason, 
and the generosity of the giver.* * * § For particular 
sins Tetzel had a private scale. Polygamy cost six 
ducats j sacrilege, and perjury, nine ducats; mur¬ 
der, eight; witchcraft, two. Samson, who carried 
on in Switzerland the same traffic as Tetzel in Ger¬ 
many, had rather a different scale. He charged for 
infanticide four livres toumois ; for a parricide or 
fratricide, one ducat.t 

The apostolical commissaries sometimes encoun¬ 
tered difficulties in their commerce. It often hap¬ 
pened, as well in the towns as in the villages, that 
husbands were opposed to the traffic, and forbade 
their wives to carry any thing to the dealers. What 
were their superstitious partners to do ? “ Have you 
not your marriage portion, or some other property, 
at your disposal?” asked the vendors. “In that 
case you can dispose of it for this holy purpose, with¬ 
out vour husl^nd’s consent.”t 

The hand that delivered the indulgence could not 
receive the money : that was forbidden, under the 
severest penalties;—there was good reason to fear 
that hand might not always be trustworthy. The 
penitent was himself to drop the price of his par¬ 
don into the chest.§ An angry look was cast on 
those who dared to close their purses. || 

* Nach den Satzen der gesunden Vernunft, nach ihrer Magnifi- 
cenz und Freigcbigkeit. ' (Instruction, &c. 26.) 

t Muller’s Rcliq. iii. p. 264. 

J Wider den Willcn ihres Mannes. (Instruction, 27.) 

§ Ib. 87,90,91. II Luth. 0pp. Leipz. xvii. 79. 
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If, among those who pressed into the confessionals, 
there came one whose crimes had been public, and 
yet untouched by the civil laws, such person was 
obliged, first of all, to do public penance. He was 
conducted to a chapel, or sacristy j there he was 
stripped of his clothes, his shoes taken off his feet, 
and he left in his shirt. They made him fold his arms 
upon his breast, placed a light in one hand, and a wax 
taper in the other. Then the penitent walked at 
the head of the procession, which passed to the red 
cross. He kneeled till the singing and the collect 
were concluded ; then the commissary gave out the 
psalm, Miserere met.’’ The confessors immediately 
approached the penitent, and led him across the 
station towards the commissary, who taking the rod 
and striking him thrice gently on the back,* said: 
“God take pity on thee, and pardon thy sinl” 
After this, he gave out the Kyrte eldson, &c. Then 
the penitent being led back, and placed before the 
cross, the confessor pronounced the apostolical ab¬ 
solution, and declared him reinstated in the com¬ 
pany of the faithful. Wretched mummeries, con¬ 
cluded by a passage of Scripture, which, at such a 
time, was a protanation! 

We will give one of these letters of absolu¬ 
tion. It is worth while to know the contents of 
these diplomas, which gave occasion to the Refor¬ 
mation. 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, 
“ N. N., and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
“ holy sufferings I And I, in virtue of the apostolic 
“ power committed to me, absolve thee from all 

* Dreimal gelind auf den Riicken. (Instruction.) 
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“ ecclesiastical censure, judgments, and penalties 
“ that thou mayst have merited; and further, from 
“ all excesses, sins, and crimes that thou mayst 
“ have committed, however great and enormous they 
“ may be, and of whatever kind,—oven though they 
“ should be reserved to our holy father the Pope, 
“ and to the Apostolic See. I efface all the stains 
“ of weakness, and all traces of the shame that thou 
“ mayst have drawn upon thyself by such actions. 
“ I remit the pains thou wouldst have had to endure 
“ in purgatory. I receive thee again to the sacra- 
“ ments of the Church. I hereby reincorporate 
“ thee in the communion of the saints, and restore 
“ thee to the innocence and purity of thy baptism ; 
“ so that, at the moment of death, the gate of the 
“ place of torment shall be shut against thee, and 
“ the gate of the paradise of joy shall bo opened unto 
“ thee. And if thou shouldst live long, this grace 
“ continueth unchangeable, till the time of thy end. 

“ In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
“ the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

“ The Brother, John Tetzel, commissary, hath 
“ signed this with his own hand.” 

In this document, wc see with what art presump¬ 
tuous and false doctrines were interspersed among 
sacred and Christian expressions. 

All the faithful were to come and confess in the 
spot where the red cross was set up. None but the 
sick, old men, and women with child, were exempt. 
If, however, there was in the neighbourhood any 
noble in his castle, or wealthy man in his palace, 
his personal attendance was dispensed with.* For 


Instr. 9. 
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he might not care to mingle with this mob of people, 
and his money was worth fetching from his resi¬ 
dence. 

If there was any convent whose superiors, disap¬ 
proving TetzePs traffic, forbade their monks to 
resort to the places where the indulgence was 
offered,—means were still found to remedy this. 
Confessors were sent to them, commissioned to ab¬ 
solve them contrary to the rules of their order and 
the will of their superiors.* Not a vein of the mine 
was left unexplored. 

Then came what was the object and end of the 
whole affair,—the reckoning of the money. To 
, guard against all risks, the chest had three keys:— 
one was in the keeping of Tetzel, the other with the 
delegated treasurer of the house of Fugger of Augs¬ 
burg, to whom, some time before, this vast specu¬ 
lation had been farmed j and the third was lodged 
with the civil authority. When the appointed day 
arrived, the chest was opened in presence of a public 
notary, and the whole contents carefully counted, 
and entered in the books. Was it not fit that Christ 
should arise and drive out these buyers and sellers 
from the temple ? 

The mission being ended, the dealers relaxed in 
amusement, after their labours. The instruction of 
the commissary-general did, it is true, forbid their 
frequenting taverns and disreputable places.f But 
they paid little regard to this interdict. Sin must 
have had few terrors for men who carried on so 
easy a traffic in it. “ The mendicant friars led an 
irregular life,” says a Roman Catholic historian; 

* Instr. 69. + Ibid. 4. 
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** they spent in taverns, gaming houses, and houses 
of ill-fame, what the people had scraped together 
from their poverty.”* It is even affirmed that, when 
they were in the taverns, they would sometimes 
stake on dice the salvation of souls.t 

But let us see to what scenes this sale of the 
pardon of sins gave rise in Germany. There are 
some incidents, which of themselves are a picture 
of the times. We like to let those whose history 
we write speak for themselves. 

At Magdeburg, Tetzel refused to absolve a rich 
lady, unless she paid down one hundred florins. 
The lady consulted her usual confessor, who was a 
Franciscan. “ God gives us remission of .sins 
freely,” answered he j “ He does not sell it.” Yet 
he entreated her not to mention what he had said. 
But the report of an opinion so adverse to his gains 
having reached the ears of Tetzel,—“ Such an 
adviser,” he exclaimed, “ deserves to be expelled or 
burnt alive.”t 

Tetzel found but few sufficiently enlightened, and 
still fewer bold enough to resist him. In general 
he could easily manage the superstitious crowd. He 
had erected the red cross of indulgences at Zwickau, 
and the good people of the place had hastened to 
pour in the money that was to liberate souls. He 
was about to leave with a full purse. The evening 
before his departure, the chaplains and their acolytes 
called upon him to give them a farewell repast. 
The request was reasonable j but what was to be 

* Sarpi, ConcUe de Trente, p. 5. 

t Schriick, K. G. v. d. R. l. 116. 

1 Schultet. Annal. Evangel, p. iv. 
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done ? —the money was already counted and scaled 
up. In the morning he had the large bell tolled. 
A crowd hurried to the church;—every one thought 
something extraordinary had happened, since the 
period of the station had expired. “ I had in¬ 
tended, ” said he, “ to take my departure this morn¬ 
ing, but^ast night I was awakened by groans. I 
listened: they proceeded from the cemetery. Alas I 
it was a poor soul that called me, and entreated to 
be delivered from the torment that consumed it. I 
therefore have tarried one day longer, that I might 
move Christian hearts to compassion for this unhappy 
soul. Myself will be the first to contribute;—but bo 
who will not follow my example will be worthy of all 
condemnation.” What heart would not answer to 
such an appeal. Besides, who can tell what soul 
thus cries from the tomb ? 'Jlie gifts were many ; 
and Tetzel, with the cdiaplaiiis and acolytes, sat 
down to a merry feast paid for by offerings for the 
poor soul of Zwickau.* 

The dealers in indulgences had established them¬ 
selves at Hagenau in 1517. "I'he wife of a shoe¬ 
maker, profiting by the permission given in the 
instruction of the Commissary-general, had procured, 
against her husband’s will, a letter of indulgence, 
and had paid for it a gold florin. Shortly after 
she died; and the widower omitting to have mass 
said for the repose of her soul, the curate charged 
him with contempt of religion, and the judge of 
Hagenau summoned him to appear before him. 
The shoemaker put in his pocket his wife’s indul¬ 
gence, and repaired to the place of summons. “ Is 
* Loschers Ref. Acta, I. 404. L. 0pp. xv. 443, &c. 

VOL. I. T 
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your wife dead ?” asked the judge.—“ Yes,” an¬ 
swered the shoemaker. “ What have you done with 
her ?” “ I buried her and commended her soul to 

God.” “ But have you had a mass said for the 
salvation of her soul ?” “ I have not;—^it was not 

necessary:—she went to heaven in the moment of 
her death.” “ How do you know that ?’*• “ Here 
is the evidence of it.” The widower drew from his 
pocket the indulgence, and the judge, in presence 
of the curate, read, in so many words, that in 
the moment of death, the woman who had received 
it would go, not into purgatory, but straight into 
heaven. “ If the curate pretends that a mass is 
necessary after that,” said the shoemaker, “ my 
wife has been cheated by our Holy Father the 
Pope ;—hut if she has not been cheated, then the 
curate is deceiving mo.” There was no reply to this 
defence, and the accused was acquitted.* It was 
thus that the good sense of the people disposed of 
these impostures. 

One day, when Tetzol was preaching at Leipsic, 
and had introduced into his preaching some of these 
stories of which we have given a specimen, two 
students indignantly left the church, exclaiming— 
“ It is not possible to listen any longer to the ridi¬ 
culous and childish tales of that monk.”t One of 
these students, it is affirmed, was young Camerarius 
who was subsequently the friend of Melancthon, 
and w'rote his life. 

But, of all the young men of that period, Tetzel 
made the strongest impression on Myconius—subsc- 

* iMuscuU Loci cummuiics. p. 362. 

t Ilottinaiuis llcfurinationgescli. v. Lcipx. p. .32. 
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quently celebrated as a Reformer and'an historian 
of the Reformation. Myconius had received a reli¬ 
gious education. “ My son,” said his father, who 
was a piou^ Franconian, “ pray frequently; for all 
things are freely given to us by God alone. The 
blood of Christ,” he added, “ is the only ransom for 
the sins of the whole world. Oh, my son ! if there 
were but three men to be saved by the blood of 
Christ, only believe ; — and be sure that you shall be 
one of those three.* It is an insult to the Saviour’s 
blood to doubt its power to save.” Thou, proceed¬ 
ing to warn his son against the trade that was be¬ 
ginning in Germany,—“ The Roman indulgences,” 
said he, “ arc nets to fish for money, and delude the 
simple. Remission of sins and eternal life are not 
to be purchased by money.” 

At thirteen, Frederic was sent to the school of 
Annaberg, to finish his studies. Soon after, Tetzcl 
arrived in this town, and remained there for two 
months. The people flocked in crowds to hear him 
preach. “ There is,” exclaimed Tetzel, with a voice 
of thunder, “ no other means of obtaining eternal 
life save the satisfaction of good works. But this 
satisfaction is out of man’s power. His only re¬ 
source is to purchase it from the Roman Pontiflf.”t 

When Tetzel was on the point of leaving Anna¬ 
berg his appeal became more urgent. “ Soon,” 
said he, with a threatening accent, “ I shall take 


St tantum tres homines cssciit salvandi per sanguineni Christi, 
certo statucrct unum se esse, ex tribus ilHs. (Melch. Adam. Vita 
Mycon.) 

i- Si iinmmis redimatur a Pontilice Romano. (Melcli. Adam.) 
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down that cross, and close the gate of heaven,* and 
put out that sun of grace which shines before your 
eyes.” Then, resuming a tenderer strain of exhor¬ 
tation,—“ This,” said he, “ is the day qf salvation, 
this is the aceepted time.” And as a last effort, the 
pontifical Stentor,f speaking to the inhabitants of a 
country rich ip mines, exclaimed, “ Inhabitants of 
Annaberg 1 bring hither your money; contribute 
liberally in aid of indulgences, and all your mines 
and mountains shall be filled with pure silver.” 
Finally, at Easter, he proclaimed that he would 
distribute his letters to the poor gratuitously, and 
for the love of God. 

The young Myconius happened to bo among the 
hearers. He felt a wish to take advantage of this 
offer. “ I am a poor sinner,” said he, addressing 
in Latin the commissioners to whom he applied, 
“ and I need a free pardon.” “ Those only,” an¬ 
swered the dealers, “can share in the merits of Christ 
who stretch forth a helping hand to the Church— 
that is, give their money.” “What mean, then,” said 
Myconius, “ those promises of free distribution 
posted up on the gates and walls of the churches ?” 
“ Give at least a grosy ” said Tetzcl’s people, after 
having vainly interceded for the young man with 
their master. “ I cannot.”—“ Only six deniers.” 
—“ I have not even so much.” The Dominicans 
then began to apprehend that he meant to entrap 
them. “ Listen,” said they, “ we will give you six 
deniers.”—On which the young man, raising his 
voice with indignation, replied ; “ I will have none 

* Clausurum januain cceK. (Mcleh. Adam.) 

t Stentor poiitltiuius. (Ib.) 
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of the indulgences that are bought and sold. If I 
desired to purchase them I should only have to sell 
one of my books. What I want is a free pardon,— 
and for the love of God. You will have to account 
to God for having, for the sake of six dcniers, missed 
the salvation of a soul.” “ Ah ! ah!” said they, 
“ who sent you to tempt us?” “No one,” replied 
the young man; “ the desire of receiving the grace 
of God could alone induce me to appear before such 
great lords.” Ho loft them. 

“ I was grieved,” says he, “ at being thus sent 
away without pity. But I felt in myself a Comforter, 
who whispered that there is a God in heaven who 
forgives repentant souls without money and without 
price, for the sake of his Son, Jesus Christ. As 1 
left these people, the Holy Spirit touched my heart. 
1 burst into tears,—and with sighs and groans prayed 
to the Lord: O God, since these men have refused 
remission of sins because I had no money to pay, 
do thou, Lord, take pity on me, and forgive them 
in mere mercy. I retired to my chamber. I took 
my crucifix from my desk, placed it on my chair, 
and kneeled before it. I cannot here put down 
what I experien ced. 1 asked of G od to be my father, 
and to make mo what he would have mo. I felt 
my nature changed, converted, transformed. What 
had before delighted me was now distasteful. To 
live with God, and to please him, became my most 
ardent—my single desire.”* 

Thus Tetzel himself was preparing the Refor¬ 
mation. By scandalous abuses he made way for a 

• Letter of Myconius t^Eberus in Heclitii Vita Tezelii. \Vit-. 
teinb. i. p. 14. 
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purer teaching j and the generous indignation which 
he excited in youthful minds was destined one day 
to break forth with power. We may judge of this 
by the following incident. 

A Saxon gentleman had heard Tetzei at Leipsic, 
and was much shocked by his impostures. He went 
to the monk, and inquired if he was authorised to 
pardon sins in intention, or such as the applicant 
intended to commit? “ Assuredly,” answered Tetzel j 
“I have full power from the Pope to do so.” 
“ Well,” returned the gentleman, “ I want to take 
some slight revenge on one of my enemies, without 
attempting his life. I will pay you ten crowns, if you 
will give me a letter of indulgence that shall bear me 
harmless.” Tetzel made some scruples ; they struck 
their bargain for thirty crowns. Shortly after, the 
monk set out from Leipsic. The gentleman, at¬ 
tended by his servants, laid wait for him in a wood 
between .Jiiterboch and Trcblin,—fell upon him, 
gave him a beating, and carried off the rich chest 
of indulgence-money the inquisitor had with him. 
Tetzel clamoured against this act of violence, and 
brought an action before the judges. But the gen¬ 
tleman showed the letter signed by Tetzel himself, 
which exempted him beforehand from all respon¬ 
sibility. Duke George, who had at first been much 
irritated at this action, upon seeing this writing, 
ordered that the accused should be acquitted.'* 

This traffic everywhere agitated the minds of the 
people, and was everywhere discussed. It was the 
subject of conversation in castles, academics, and 

• Albinus Mcissn. Chronik. L. «W. (W.) xv. 446, &c. 
Hcchtius in Vitii Tezelii, 
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private houses, as well as in inns, taverns, and all 
places of resort.* Opinions were divided ; some 
believed, some were indignant. But the sober part 
of the nation rejected with disgust the whole system 
of indulgences. This doctrine was so opposed to 
the Scriptures and to sound sense, that all men who 
possessed any knowledge of the Bible, or any natural 
acuteness, had already condemned it in their hearts, 
and only waited for a signal to oppose it. On the 
other hand, mockers found abundant cause for 
ridicule. The people, who had been irritated for 
so many years by the ill conduct of the priests, and 
whom the fear of punishment had alone retained in 
any outward respect, gave loose to all their animo¬ 
sity ; and on all sides were heard complaints and sar¬ 
casms upon the love of money that infected the clergy. 

The people went still farther. They impugned the 
power of the keys and the authority of the Sovereign 
IfontifF. “ Why,” said they, “ does not the Pope 
deliver at once all the souls from purgatory by a 
holy charity, and on account of the great misery of 
those souls, since he frees so great a number for 
the sake of perishable gain and the cathedral of 
St. Peter?” 

“ Why do we continue to observe the festivals 
and anniversaries for the dead ? Why does not the 
Pope surrender, or why does he not permit people 
to resume, the benefices and prebends founded in 
favour of the dead, since now it is useless, and even 
wrong, to pray for those whom indulgences have for 
ever set free ? What is this new kind of holiness of 
God and of the Pope, that for the sake of money 

* L. 0pp. (Lcipz.) xvii. p. 111,1 Hi. 
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they grant to a wicked man, and an enemy of God, 
the power of delivering from purgatory a pious soul, 
beloved by the Lord, rather than themselves deliver 
it freely from love for it, and on account of its great 
misery ?”* 

Accounts were circulated of the gross and im¬ 
moral conduct of the traffickers in indulgences. 
“To pay," said they, “ what they owe to drivers 
who carry them and their goods; to inn-keepers, at 
whose houses they lodge, or to any one who does 
them service, they give a letter of indulgence for 
four, five, or as many souls as they wish.” Thus 
the brevets of salvation were circulated in the inns 
and markets, like bank notes or paper money. 
“Bring hither your money said the common people, 
“ is the beginning, the middle, and the end of their 
sermons.’t 

A miner of Schneeberg, meeting a seller of in¬ 
dulgences, inquired : “ Must we then believe what 
you have often said of the power of indulgences and 
of the authority of the Pope, and think that wo can 
redeem a soul from purgatory by casting a penny 
into the chest ? ’ The dealer in indulgences 
affirmed that it was so. “ Ah I” replied the miner, 
“ what a cruel man the Pope must be, thus to leave 
a poor soul to suHer so long in the flames for a 
wretched penny! 1 f ho has no ready money, let 

him collect a few hundred thousand crowns, and 
deliver all these souls by one act. Even we poor 
folks would willingly pay him the principal and 
interest.” 

* Luther’s 'I’hcscs on the Iiululgeiiccs. (Th. 82, 83, 84.) 

1 Fj. Opp. (l.c'ipz.) xvii. 7!>. 
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The people of Germany were weary of the 
shameful traffic that was carrying on in the midst of 
them. They could no longer bear the impostures 
of these Homish tricksters, as Luther remarks.* 
Yet no bishop or divine dared lay a finger on their 
quackery and deceit. The minds of men were in 
suspense. They asked each other, if God would 
not raise up some powerful instrument for the work 
that was required to be done. But such an one 
was no where visible. 

The Pope who then filled the pontifical throne 
was not a Borgia, but Leo X. of the illustrious 
family,of the Medici. He was a man of talent, 
open-hearted, kind, and indulgent. His manners 
were affable, his liberality unbounded, and his morals 
greatly superior to those of his court. Neverthe¬ 
less the Cardinal Pallavicini confesses they were 
not quite free from reproach. To these amiable 
qualities he added many of the accomplishments 
that form a great prince. lie was, especially, a 
liberal patron of the arts and sciences. The earliest 
Italian comedies were represented in his presence, 
and most of the dramas of his time were honoured 
by his attendan co. Ho was passionately fond of music, 
—bis palace daily resounded with musical instru¬ 
ments, and he was often heard humming the airs 
that had been sung before him. Fond of magni¬ 
ficence he spared no expense in feastings, public 
games, theatrical entertainments, and gifts. No 
court surpassed in splendour or in pleasures that 

* Fessi eraiit Gcrniani omnes, ferendis cxplicationibus, numlina- 
tiouibus, ct iufinitisiinposturis Uoinanensiuin iicbuloiiuin. (L. Opp. 
Lat. in pr!£f.) 
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of the Sovereign PontiflF. So that when news was 
brought that Julian Medici was about to choose 
Rome as a place of residence for himself, and his 
young bride, Cardinal Bibliena, the most influential 
of Leo’s council, exclaimed, “God be praised! 
We wanted nothing here but a female circle.” A 
“ female circle” was felt requisite to complete the 
attractions of the Pope’s court. But a feeling of 
religion was a thing of which Leo was entirely ig¬ 
norant, “ His manners,” says Sarpi, “ were so 
charming, that he would have been a perfect man, 
if he had had some knowledge in religious matters, 
and a little more inclination for piety, concerning 
which he never troubled himself.”* 

Leo was in great want of money. He had to 
provide for his vast expenses j to satisfy all demands 
on his liberality ; to fill with gold the purse he every 
day threw to the people ; to defray the costs of the 
licentious plays at the Vatican ; to gratify the con¬ 
tinual demands of his relations and of courtiers 
who were addicted to voluptuousness ; to portion his 
sister, who had married Prince Cibo, a natural son 
of Pope Innocent VIIL; and to bear all the ex¬ 
penses attending his taste for literature, arts, and 
pleasures. His cousin. Cardinal Pucci, who was 
as skilful in the art of amassing money as Leo was 
prodigal in spending, advised him to have recourse 
to indulgences. The Pope, therefore, published a 
bull, proclaiming a general indulgence, the product 

* Sarpi, Concile de Trcntc, p. 4. Pallavicini, though labouring 
to refute Sarpi, coiifirms and even aggravates the charge :—suo plane 
officio defuit (Leo) . . . vcnationcs, facetias ponipas adco frequentes 
. , . (Concil. Trid, Hist, i, p. 8, 9.) 
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of which should be appropriated, he said, to the 
building of St. Peter’s Church, that splendid monu¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical magnificence. In a letter 
given at Rome, under the zeal of the fisherman, in 
November, 1517, Leo required from his commis¬ 
sioner of indulgences 147 gold ducats, “ to pay for 
a manuscript of the 33rd book of Livy.” Of all the 
uses he made of the money extorted from the Ger¬ 
mans, this was undoubtedly the best. But it was 
strange to deliver souls from purgatory that he 
might purchase a manuscript of the wars of the 
Romans I 

There was then in Germany a young prince who 
was in many respects a counterpart of Leo X.:— 
this was Albert, the younger brother of the Elector 
Joachim of BrandenWrg. This young man, at the 
age of twenty-four, had been made Archbishop and 
Elector of Mentz and of Magdeburg; two years 
after he was made Cardinal. Albert had neither 
the virtues nor the vices which have often charac- 
terised the dignitaries of the Church. Young, 
volatile, worldly-minded, but not devoid of generous 
sentiments, he plainly saw many of the abuses of 
Catholicism, and cared little for the fanatical monks 
that surrounded him. His equity inclined him to 
acknowledge, at least in part, the justice of what 
the friends of the Gospel required. In his heart 
he was not greatly opposed to Luther. Capito, one 
of the most distinguished Reformers, was for a long 
time his chaplain, counsellor, and intimate con¬ 
fidant. Albert regularly attended his preaching. 
“ He did not despise the Gospel,” says Capito; 
“ on the contrary, he highly esteemed it, and for 
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a long time prevented the monks from attacking 
Luther.” But he would have had the latter abstain 
from compromising him, and beware, while pointing 
out the errors in doctrine and the vices of the in¬ 
ferior clergy, of bringing to light the faults of the 
bishops and princes. Above all, he feared to find 
his own name thrust forward in the contest. “ See,” 
said Capito to Luther, at a subsequent period, 
deluding himself as is usual in such cases, “ see the 
example of Christ and of his Apostles: they re- 
proved the Pharisees and the incestuous person in 
the church of Corinth, hut did not do so hy name. 
You do not know what is passing in the hearts of 
the bishops. There is, perhaps, more good in them 
than you think.” But the frivolous and profane 
turn of Albert’s character was likely to indispose 
him for the Reformation, even more than the sus¬ 
ceptibilities and fears of his self-love. Affable in 
his manners, witty, graceful, of* expensive and even 
dissipated habits, delighting in the pleasures of the 
table, and in rich equipages, houses, licentious 
pursuits, and literary society, this young Arch¬ 
bishop and Elector was in Germany what Leo was 
at Rome. His court was one of the most splendid 
of the Empire. Ho was ready to sacrifice to plea¬ 
sure and grandeur all the foretastes of truth that 
might visit his soul. Yet there was in him, to the 
last, a sort of struggle with his better convictions; 
and he more than once manifested moderation and 
equity. 

Like Leo, Albert was in want of money. Some 
rich merchants of Augsburg, named Fugger, had 
made him some advances. He was pressed fo*’ the 
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means of liquidating his debts; nay, more, although 
he had obtained two archbishoprics and a bishopric, 
he had not enough to pay for his pallium at Rome. 
This ornaments made of white wool, interspersed with 
black crosses, and blessed by the Pope, who was 
accustomed to send it to the archbishops as a sign 
of their jurisdiction, cost them 2G,(X)0, or, as some 
say, 30,000 florins. 

It was quite natural that Albert should form the 
project of resorting to the same means as his supe¬ 
rior to obtain money. He solicited from the Pope 
the contract for the “farming” of all the indulgences, 
or, as they expressed it at Rome, “ the contract for 
the sins of the Germans.” 

At times the Popes kept the speculation in their 
own hands. Sometimes they farmed it to others ; as, 
in certain States, is still done with gaming houses. 
Albert proposed to Leo to divide the profits. Loo, 
in accepting the bargain, required immediate pay¬ 
ment of the price of the pallium. Albert, who was 
all the while depending on the indulgences for the 
means of discharging this claim, applied to the 
Fuggers, who, thinking it a safe investment, made, 
on certain conditions, the required advances; and 
were appointed cashiers in this great undertaking. 
They were at this period bankers to many princes, 
and were afterwards made counts for the services 
they had rendered. 

The Pope and Archbishop having thus divided 
beforehand the spoils of the credulous souls of Ger¬ 
many, it was necessary to carry out the project, and 
to find some one to undertake the trouble of realizing 
it. The charge was first offered to the Franciscans, 
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and their guardian was s^sociated in it with Albert. 
But the Franciscans did not desire any part in this 
undertaking, which was already in ill repute among 
good people. The Augustine mohks, who were more 
enlightened than the other religious orders, would 
have cared still less to join in it. Meanwhile, the 
Franciscans feared to ofiFend the Pope, who had 
lately sent to their general, Forli, a cardinal’s hat, 
which cost that poor mendicant order 30,000 florins. 
The guardian therefore judged it most prudent not 
to meet the offer by a direct refusal j but he raised 
all kinds of difficulties in the way of Albert; they 
never could agree, so that the Elector was glad to 
accept the proposal that he should take the sole 
charge of the concern. The Dominicans on their 
part, coveted a share in the lucrative trade about to 
bo opened. Tetzel, already notorious in such mat¬ 
ters, hastened to Mentz, and tendered his services to 
the Elector. His proved usefulness in publishing 
the indulgences for the knights of the Teutonic 
Order of Prussia and Livonia was recollected, and 
he was accepted; and thus it was that all this traffie 
passed into the hands of his order.* 

The first time Luther heard speak of Tetzel was, 
as far as wo arc informed, in the year 1516, at 
Grimma, when he was commencing his visitation 
of the churches. Some one cam^and told Staupitz, 
who was still with Luther, that a seller of indul¬ 
gences, named Tetzel, was making much noise at 
Wiirtzen. Some of his extravagant expressions 
being quoted, Luther was indignant, and exclaimed, 
“ Gotl willing, 1 will make a hole in his drum.”t 

• Seckendorf. 42. f Li"gke, RcisegescL. Luthers, p. 27. 
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Totzel, in his return from Berlin, where he had 
met with a most friendly reception from the Elector 
Joachim, brother of the farmer-general, took up his 
abode at Jiiterboch. Staupitz, availing himself of 
the confidence the Elector Frederic reposed iif him, 
had repeatedly called his attention (p the abuse of 
the indulgences, and the disgraceful proceedings of 
the collectors.* The Princes of Saxony, indignant 
at the shameful traffic, had forbidden Tetael to 
enter their provinces. He was therefore compelled 
to stop on the territory of his patron, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Magdeburg. But he drew as near as ho 
could to Saxony. At Jiiterboch, he was only four 
miles distant from Wittemberg. “ This great 
purse-drainer,” said Luther, “ went boldly to work, 
beating up the country all round, so that the money 
began to leap out of every man’s purse, and fall 
into his chest.” The people flocked in crowds 
from Wittemberg, to the indulgence market at 
Juterboch. 

Luther was still at this time full of respect for the 
Church and for the Pope. H‘e says himself, “I was 
then a monk, a papist of the maddest,—so infatuated 
and even steeped in the Romish doctrines, that 
I would willingly have helped to kill any one 
who should have had the audacity to refuse the 
smallest act of obedience to the Pope. I was a true 
Saul, like many others- still living.”t But, at the 
same time his heart was ready to take fire for what 

* Instillans ejus poctori freqiwntes indulgcntiarum abusus. (Coch- 
la*us. 4.) 

t Monaclium, ct papistam insanissimuni, ita ebrium, im6 submer- 
sura in dograatibus papsc, &c. In prsef. 0pp. Witt. I. 
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he thought the truth, and against what, in his judg¬ 
ment, was error. “ I was a young doctor, fresh from 
the anvil, glowing and rejoicing in the word of the 
Lord.”* 

Ofleday, Luther was at confessional in Wittemberg. 
Several residqpts of that town successively presented 
themselves; they confessed themselves guilty of 
great irregularities, adultery, licentiousness, usury, 
unjust gains: such were the things men came to 
talk of with a minister of God’s word, who must one 
day give an account of their souls. He reproved, 
rebuked, and instructed. But what was his asto¬ 
nishment, when these persons replied that they did 
not intend to abandon their sins! The pious monk, 
shocked at this, declared, that since they would not 
promise to change their habits of life, ho could not 
absolve them. Then it was that these poor creor. 
tures appealed to their letters of indulgence ; they 
shewed them, and contended for their efficacy. But 
Luther replied, that he had nothing to do with 
their paper; and he added, “ If you do not turn 
from the evil of your way, you will all perish.” 
They exclaimed against this, and renewed their ap¬ 
plication ; but the doctor was immoveable. “They 
must cease,” he said, “ to do evil, and learn to do 
well, or otherwise no absolution. Have a care,” 
added he, “ how you give ear to the indulgences j 
you have something better to do than to buy licences 
which they offer you for paltry pencc.”t 

Much alarmed, those inhabitants of Wittemberg 

* L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 

•f Ccepi dissuaderc populis ct eos dchortari ne indulgentiarum 
clamoribus aurcs pra:bcreiit. (I., Opp. lat. in pnef.) 
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quickly returned to Tetzel, and told him that an 
Augustine monk treated his letters with contempt. 
Tetzel, at this, bellowed with anger. lie held forth 
in the pulpit, used insulting expressions and curses,* 
and, to strike the people with the more terror, he 
had a fire lighted several times in the grand square, 
and declared that hp was ordered by the Pope to 
bum the heretics, who shojjld dare to oppose his 
most holy indulgences. 

Such w’as the incident that first gave occasion to 
the Reformation, though not the cause of it. A 
’ pastor sees his sheep going on in a way that would 
lead them to their ruin;—he seeks to guide them 
out of it. He has as yet no thought of reforming 
the Church and the world. He has seen Romo and 
its corruption; but ho does not erect himself against 
Rome. He discerns some of the abuses under 
which Christendom groans, but he has no thought 
of correcting those abuses. He does not desire to 
constitute himself a Roformer.f He has no more 
plan in his mind for the reform of the Church, than 
he had previously had for that which had been 
wrought in his own soul. God himself designed a 
Reformation, and to make Luther the instrument of 
its accomplishment. The same remedy, of which 
the efficacy was proved by the removal of his own 
distress, it w’as God’s purpose that he should apply 
to the distresses of Christendom. He remains 

* Wiitet, schilt, und maledeiet graulich auf dem Predigtstulil. 
(Myconius, Refonnationgesch.) 

t Htec initia fueri^it hujns controversiu*, in qu& Lutherus nihil 
Ruspicans aut somnians de futurS. inutatione rituum, &c, (Melancth. 
Vita Luth.) 

VOL. 1. V 
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quietly in the circle assigned to him. He goes 
simply where his master calls him. He is discharg¬ 
ing at Wittemberg his duties as professor, preacher, 
pastor. He is seated in the temple, where the 
members of his church come to open their hearts to 
him. It is there, on that field, that Evil attacks, 
and Error seeks him out. Those about him would 
hinder him from discharging his duty. His con¬ 
science, bound to the word of God, is aroused. 
Is it not God who calls him ? Resistance is a duty, 
—therefore it is also a right;—he must speak. Such 
was the course of the events occurring in the provi¬ 
dence of that God, who had decreed to revive 
Christianity by the agency of a miner’s son ; and to’ 
refine in his furnace the corrupted teaching of the 
Church.* 

After what has been stated, it is needless to 
refute a lying charge invented by some enemies of 
Luther, and not till after his death. It has been 
said it was a jealousy on the part of the monks of 
his order,—the mortification of seeing the Domi¬ 
nicans, and not the Augustines, who had previously 
held it, entrusted with this shameful and disrepu¬ 
table commerce, that led the Doctor of Wittemberg 
to attack Tetzel, and his teaching. The well ascer¬ 
tained fact that this traffic had been at first offered 
to the Franciscans, who would not have it, suffices 
to refute this invention repeated by writers who do 
but copy one another. Cardinal Pallavicini himself 
declarest that the Augustines had never held this 

* Mathesius.—Die verseurte Lehr (lurch d^p Ofen geheii. (p. 10.) 

t Falsum e.st consuevissc hoc munus injungt Eremitanis S. 
Augustini. . . . (p. 14.) 
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office. Besides, we have seen the struggle of Lu¬ 
ther’s soul. His conduct needs no other explana¬ 
tion. He could not refrain from confessing aloud 
the doctrine to which he owed his happiness. In 
Christianity, when a man finds a treasure for 
himself, he hastens to impart it to others. In 
our day men have abandoned such puerile and 
unworthy attempts to account for the great revo¬ 
lution of the sixteenth century. It is recognized that 
there must be some more powerful lever to raise a 
whole world,—and that the Reformation was not in 
Luther merely,—but that the %e in which he lived 
must necessarily have given birth to it. 

Luther, called on alike by obedience to the truth 
of God and by charity to man, ascended the pulpit. 
He warned his hearers as was his duty, as he him¬ 
self tells us.* His Prince had obtained from the 
Pope some special indulgences for the church in the 
castle of Wittemberg. Some of the blows, which 
he is about to strike at the indulgences of the 
inquisitor, may easily fall on those of the Elector. It 
matters not; he will brave his disgrace. If he 
sought to please man, he would not be the servant 
of Christ. 

“ No one can shew from the Scriptures that 
God’s justice requires a penalty or satisfaction from 
the sinner,” said the faithful minister of the word 
to the people of Wittemberg. “ The only duty it 
imposes on him is a true repentance, a sincere 
change of heart, a resolution to bear the cross of 
Christ, and to si^rive to do good works. It is a great 
error to seek ourselves to satisfy God’s justice for 
* “ Sauberlich.” 

U 
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our sins, for God ever pardons them freely by an 
inestimable grace. 

“ The Christian Church, it is true, requires some¬ 
what from the sinner, and what she requires she 
may remit. But that is all. And furthermore, 
these indulgences of the Cliurcb are only tolerated 
out of regard for slothful and imperfect Christians, 
who will not employ themselves zealously in good 
works i for they excite no one to sanctification, but 
leave every one in his lowness and imperfection.” 

Then, passing to the pretext on which the indul¬ 
gences were proclaftned, he continued; “ It would 
be much better to contribute to the building of St. 
Peter’s from love to God, than to buy indulgences 
for such a purpose. But say you shall we then not 
buy them ? I have already said as much, and I 
repeat it;—my advice is that none should buy 
them. Leave them for drowsy Christians, but do 
you keep yourselves separate from such. Let the 
faithful be turned from indulgences, and exhorted 
to the works they neglect.” 

Then, glancing at his adversaries, Luther con¬ 
cluded in these words: “ And if some cry that I 
am a heretic,—for the truth which I preach is pre¬ 
judicial to their coffers,—I pay little regard to their 
clamours;—they are men of gloomy or sickly 
minds, who have never felt the truths of the Bible, 
never read the Christian doctrine, never understood 
their own teachers, and are perishing in the tat¬ 
tered rags of their vain opinions.* However, God 
grant to them and to us a right understanding I 

’’’ SoiiJerii in ihren lochreicheii und zerrissenen Opinien viel 
naho venvesen. (L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 119.) 
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Amen.” This said, the Doctor came dovrn from the 
pulpit, leaving his hearers much affected by this 
bold harangue. 

The sermon was printed, and made a deep im* 
pression on all who read it. Tetzel answered it, 
and Luther defended himself; but this was at a 
later period, in 1518. 

The feast of All Saints was at hand. Some chro¬ 
niclers relate at this time, a circumstance, which, 
however little important it may be to the history of 
this epoch, may still serve to characterise it. It is 
a dream of the Elector,—beyond reasonable doubt 
true in the essential parts, though some circum¬ 
stances may have been added by those who related 
it. It is mentioned by Seckendorf.* “ The tear of 
giving occasion to his adversaries to say that 
Luther’s doctrine rested upon dreams, has perhaps 
prevented other historians from speaking of it,” 
observes this respectable writer. 

The Elector, Frederic of Saxony, these chro¬ 
niclers tell us, was then at his castle of Schweinitz, 
six leagues from Wittemberg. The morning of the 
31st of October, being with his brother, Duke 
John, (who was then co-regent, and who reigned 
alone after his death,) and with his Chancellor, the 
Elector said to the Duke:— 

“ Brother, I must tell you a dream that I had 

* It is found in Ldscher, i. 46, &c. Zenzels Anf uud Fortg. 
der lief. Siinkers Ehrenged. p. 148. Lehmanns Beschr. 
Meissen. Erzgeb. &c. and in a manuscript of the archives of Wei¬ 
mar, written from the dictation of Spaiatin. It is from this manu¬ 
script, published at the last jubilee of the Reformation (1817), that 
we take the account of this dream. 
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last night, and of which I should be very glad to 
know the meaning. It is so deeply engraved on my 
mind, that I should not forget it were I to live a 
thousand years, for 1 dreamt it thrice, and each time 
with some new circumstances.” 

Duke John .—“ Is it a good or bad dream ?” 

The Elector .—“ I know not: God knows.” 

Duke John .— “ Do not make yourself uneasy 
about it: tell it me.” 

The Elector .—“ Having gone to bed last night, 
tired and dispirited, I fell asleep soon after saying 
my prayers, and slept quietly about two hours and a 
half. I then woke; and continued engaged till 
midnight with a variety of thoughts. I considered 
how I should keep the festival of All Saints; I 
prayed for the poor souls in purgatory, and besought 
God to guide me, my counsellors and my people, into 
all truth. I fell asleep again : and then I dreamt 
that Almighty God sent a monk to me, who was the 
true son of the Apostle Paul. All the saints accom¬ 
panied him, according to the command of God, in 
order to testify to me in his favour, and to declare 
that he was not come with any fraudulent design, 
but that all he did was agreeable to the will of God. 
They asked me, at the same time, graciously to allow 
him to write something on the church door of the 
castle of Wittemberg ; which request I granted by 
the mouth of the Chancellor. Thereupon the monk, 
went his way, and began to write, but in such large 
characters, that I could read from Schweinitz what 
he was writing. The pen that he used was so 
long that its extremity reached even to Rome, 
wounded the ears of a lion (Xeo) that was couched 
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there, and shook the triple crown on the Pope’s 
head. All the cardinals and princes, running 
hastily towards him, endeavoured to support it. 
You and I, brother, among the rest, attempted to 
support it; 1 put out my arm: but, at that moment 
I woke, with my arm extended, in great alsirm, and 
very angry with the monk who handled his pen so 
awkwardly. I recovered myself a little:—it was 
only a dream. 

“ But I was still half asleep, and I closed my 
eyes again. My dream continued. The lion, still 
disturbed by the pen, began to roar with all his 
might, so that the whole city of Rome and all the 
states of the holy Empire ran to enquire what was 
the matter. The Pope called upon us to restrain 
the monk, and addressed himself particularly to me, 
because he lived in my country. I woke again : I 
repeated a Pater meter. I besought God to pre¬ 
serve the holy Father, and I then fell asleep again. 

“ After this, I dreamt that all the Princes of the 
Empire, you and I amongst the rest, were flocking 
to Rome, trying one sifter the other to break this 
penj but the more we exerted ourselves the stiffer 
it became ; it resisted as if it had been made of 
iron ; at length we were tired. I then asked the 
monk, (for 1 seemed to be sometimes at Rome and 
sometimes at Wittemberg), where he had obtained 
that pen, and why it was so strong ? ‘ The pen,’ re¬ 
plied he, ‘ once belonged to the wing of a goose of 
Bohemia, a hundred years old.* I received it from 

• John Huss.—This is one of the particulars that may have been 
added at a subsequent period, in allusion to the well known saying of 
Huss himself. 
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one of ray old schoolmasters ; its strength is—that 
no one can take the pith out of it; and I am myself 
quite surprised at it.’—Suddenly I heard a loud 
cry: from the monk’s long pen had issued a great 
number of other pens. I woke a third time : it was 
daylight.’’ 

Duke John —“ Master Chancellor, what do you 
think of it ? 01 that we had here a Joseph or a 

Daniel enlightened by God I” 

The Chancellor. — “Yoftr highnesses know the 
vulgar proverb, that the dreams of maidens, scholars, 
and nobles, have generally some hidden meaning; 
but we shall not know the meaning of this for some 
time, till the things to which it relates shall have 
taken place. Therefore, commend the accomplish¬ 
ment of it to God, and leave it in his hands.” 

Duke John. —“ I agree with you, master Chan¬ 
cellor : it is not right that we should puzzle our 
heads about the meaning of this: God will turn all 
to his glory.” 

The Elector. —" God in his mercy grant it! How¬ 
ever, I shall never forget the dream. 1 have thought 
of one interpretation;—but I keep it to myself. Time 
will perhaps show if I have guessed right.” 

Such, according to the manuscript of Weimar, 
was the conversation that took place on the morning 
of thc‘31st of October at Schweinitz. Let us next 
see what happened in "the evening of the same day 
at Wittemborg. We now return to the firmer ground 
of history. 

The admonitions of Luther had produced but 
little effect; Tetzel, without disturbing himself,con¬ 
tinued his traffic and his impious addresses to the 
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people.* Shall Luther submit to these grievous 
abuses? shall he keep silence? As a pastor, he 
has powerfully exhorted those who attended his mi¬ 
nistry ; and as a preacher, he has uttered a warn¬ 
ing voice from the pulpit. He has yet to speak as 
a divine; he has yet to address himself, not merely 
to a few persons in the confessional, not merely to 
the assembly of the church of Wittemberg, but to 
all those who are, like himself, teachers of God’s 
word. His resolution is iFormed. 

It was not the Church that he thought of attack¬ 
ing ; it was not the Pope he was about to call to 
account; on the contrary, his respect for the Head 
of the Church would not allow him to be any longer 
silent in regard to assumptions, by which the Pope’s 
credit was disparaged. Ho must take his part 
against those audacious men who dared to mix up 
his venerable name with their disgraceful traffic. 
Far from thinking of a revolution that should over¬ 
throw the primacy of Rome, Luther conceived that 
he had the Pope and Catholicism with him, against 
the effrontery of the monks.t 

The feast of All Saints was a very important day 
at Wittemberg, and especially at the church which 
the Elector had built and filled with relics. On 
this occasion those relics, encased in gold and silver, 
and adorned with precious stones, were set out to 
dazzle the eyes of the people with their magnifi. 

* Cajus impiis et nefariis concionibus incitatus Lutheru sstudio 
pietatis ardeiis edidit propositiones indulgentiis, (Melaiicth. 
Vita Luth.) 

+ Et in iis certu.s mihi videbar, me habiturum patronum papain 
cujiis dducia. tunc fortitcr nitebar. (L. (ipp. Lat. in praef.) 
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cence.* Whoever, on that day,* visited the church, 
and there confessed himself, obtained a plenary in¬ 
dulgence. On that great day the pilgrims flocked 
in crowds to Wittemherg. 

Luther, whose plan was already formed, went 
boldly on the evening of the 31st of October, 1517, 
to the church, towards which the superstitious 
crowds of pilgrims were flocking, and affixed to the 
door n‘mety-five theses, or propositions, against the 
doctrine of indulgences. ‘ Neither the Elector, nor 
Staupitz, nor Spalatin, nor any of his friends, even 
those most intimate with him, had any previous 
intimation of his design.t 

Luther therein declared, in a kind of preamble, that 
he had written these theses in a spirit of sincere cha¬ 
rity, and with the express desire of bringing the truth 
to light. He declared himself ready to defend them, 
next day at the university itself, against all opposers. 

The attrition excited by them was very great; 
they were read and repeated on all sides. The pil¬ 
grims, the university, and the whole city were soon 
in confusion. The following are some of the propo¬ 
sitions written by the pen of the monk, and posted 
on the door of the church of Wittemherg: 

“ 1. When our Master and Lord Jesus Christ 
says, ‘ Repent,’ he means that the whole life of his 
faithful servants upon earth should be a constant 
and continual repentance. 

Quas magniiico apparatu publics populis ostendi curavit. 
(Cochlaeus, 4.) 

t pum hujus disputationis nullus ctiam intimoruni amicoruni 
fuerit coiiscius. (L. Epp. i. 186.) 
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** S. This cannot be understood of the sacrament 
of penance, (that is to say, of confession and satisfac¬ 
tion), as administered by the priest. 

“ 3. However, our Lord does not here speak only 
of inward repentance: inward repentance is invalid, 
if it does not produce outwardly every kind of mor¬ 
tification of the flesh. 

“ 4. Repentance and grief,—that is to say, true 
penitence, last as long as a man is displeased with 
himself,—that is to say, till he passes from this life 
to eternal life-. 

“ 5. The Pope has no power or intention to 
remit any other penalty than that which he has 
imposed, according to his good pleasure, or con¬ 
formably to the canons, that is to say, to the Papal 
ordinances. 

“ 6. The Pope cannot remit any condemnation; 
but can only declare and confirm the remission that 
God himself has given; except only in cases that 
belong to him. If he does otherwise, the condem¬ 
nation continues the same. 

“ 8. The laws of ecclesiastical penance can only 
be imposed on the living, and in no wise respect the 
dead. 

“21. The commissioners of indulgences are,in 
error in sapng, that, through the indulgence of the 
Pope, man is delivered from all punishment, and 
saved. 

“ 25. The same power, that the Pope has over 
purgatory in the Church at large, is possessed by 
every bishop in his diocese and every curate in his 
parish. 

“ 27- Those persons preach human inventions 
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who pretend that, at the very moment when the 
money sounds in the strong box, the soul escapes 
from purgatory. 

“ 28. This is certain: that, as soon as the money 
sounds, avarice and love of gain come in, grow and 
multiply. But the assistance and prayers of the 
Church depend only on the will and good pleasure 
of God. 

“ 32. Those who fancy themselves sure of their 
salvation by indulgences will go to the devil with 
those who teach them this doctrine. 

“ 35. They teach anti-christian doctrines who 
profess that, to deliver a soul from purgatory, or to 
purchase an indulgence, there is no need of sorrow 
or of repentance. 

“ 36. Every Christian who feels true repentance for 
his^sins has perfect remission from the punishment 
and from the sin, without the need of indulgences. 

“ 37 . Every true Christian, dead, or living, is a 
partaker of all the riches of Christ, or of the 
Church, by the gift of God, and without any letter • 
of indulgence. 

“ 38. Yet we must not despise the Pope’s distri¬ 
butive and pardoning power, for his pardon is a 
declaration of God’s pardon. 

“ 40. Repentance and real grief seek and love 
chastening; but the softness of the indulgence 
relaxes the fear of chastisement, and makes us 
averse from it. 

“ 42. We' must teach Christians, that the Pops 
neither expects nor wishes us to compare the act of 
preaching indulgences with any charitable work 
whatsoever. 
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“ 43. We must teach Christians, that ho who gives 
to the poor, or lends to the needy, does better than 
he who buys an indulgence. 

“ 44. For the work of charity makes charity to 
abound, and renders man more pious; whilst the 
indulgence makes him not better, but only more con¬ 
fident in himself, and more sceure from punishment. 

“ 45. We must teach Christians, that he who 
sees his neighbour in want, and, notwithstanding 
that, buys an indulgence, does not in reality acquire 
the Pope’s indulgence, and draws down on himself 
the anger of God. 

“ 46. We must teach Christians, that if they have 
no superfluity, they are bound to keep for their 
families wherewith to procure necessaries, and they 
ought not to waste their money on indulgences. 

“ 47. We must teach Christians, that thc'purcbase 
of an indulgence is not a matter of commandment, 
but a thing in which they are left at liberty. 

“48. We must teach Christians, that the Pope, 
having more need of the prayer of faith, than of 
money, desires prayer rather than money, when he 
distributes indulgences. 

“ 49. We must teach Christians, that the Pope’s 
indulgence is good, if we do not put our trust in it; 
but that nothing can be more hurtful, if it leads us 
to neglect piety. 

“ 50. We must teach Christians, that if the Pope 
knew the exactions of the preachers of indulgences, 
he would rather that the metropolitan church of St. 
Peter were burnt to ashes, than see it built up with 
the skin, the flesh, and bones of his flock. 

“ 51. We must teach Christians, that the Pope, 
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as in duty bound, would willingly give his own 
money, though it should be necessary to sell the 
metropolitan church of St. Peter for the purpose, to 
the poor people, whom the preachers of indulgences 
now rob of their last penny. 

“ 52. To hope to be saved by indulgences is to 
hope in lies and vanity; even although the com¬ 
missioner of indulgences, nay, though even the Pope 
himself, should pledge his own soul in attestation 
of their eflBcacy. 

“ 53. They are the enemies of the Pope and of 
Christ, who, to favour the preaching of indulgences, 
forbid the preaching of the word of God. 

“ 55. The Pope can think no otherwise than 
this: If the indulgence (which is the lesser)is cele¬ 
brated with the sound of a bell, and pomp and ce- 
remony, bauch more is it right to celebrate the 
preaching of the Gospel (which is the greater)with 
a hundred bells, and a hundred times more pomp 
and ceremony. 

“ 62. The true and precious treasure of the 
Church is the holy Gospel of the glory and grace 
of God. 

“ 65. The treasures of the* Gospel are nets, in 
which it formerly happened that the souls of rich 
men, living at ease, were taken. 

“ 66. But the treasures of the indulgence are 
nets, wherewith now they fish for rich men’s wealth. 

“ 67 . It is the duty of bishops and pastors to 
receive with all respect the commissioners of the 
apostolical indulgences. 

“ 68. But it is much more their duty to satisfy 
themselves, by their presence, that the said cofnmis- 
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sioners do not preach the dreams of their own fency 
instead of the Pope’s orders. 

“ 71. Cursed be whosoever speaks against the 
Pope’s indulgence. 

“ 72. But blessed be he who opposes the foolish 
and reckless speeches of the preachers of indul¬ 
gences. 

“ 78. The Pope’s indulgence cannot take away 
the least of our daily sins,—so far as the blame or 
offence of it is concerned. 

“ 79* To say that the cross, hung with the Pope’s 
arms, is as powerful as the cross of Christ, is blas¬ 
phemy. 

“ 80. The bishops, pastors, and divines, who allow 
these things to be taught to the people, will have to 
ffivo account for it. 

o 

“ 81. This shameless preaching,—these impudent 
praises of indulgences,—make it difficult for the 
learned to defend the dignity and honour of the 
Pope against the calumnies of preachers, and the 
subtle and artftil questions of the common people. 

“ 86. Why, say they, does not the Pope build the 
metropolitan church of St. Peter’s with his own 
money, rather than* with that of poor Christians, 
seeing that he is richer than the richest Crassus? 

“ 92. May we therefore be rid of those preachers, 
who say to the Church of Christ ‘ Peace, peace/ 
when there fs no peace. 

“ 94 . W^e must exhort Christians to endeavour 
to follow Christ, their head, under the cross, through 
death and hell.. 

“ 95. For it is better, through much tribulation, 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven, than to gain 
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a carnal security by the consolations of a false 
peace.” 

Here then was the beginning of the work. The 
germs of the Reformation were inclosed in these 
theses of Luther. They attacked the indulgences, 
and this drew notice;—but under this attack was 
found a principle, which, while it drew much less of 
the people’s attention, was one day to overturn the 
edifice of the Papacy. The evangelic doctrine of a 
free and gracious remission of sins was for the first 
time publicly professed. The work must now go 
forward. In fact it was evident that whoever should 
receive that faith in the remission of sins proclaimed 
by the Doctor of Wittemberg,—whoever should 
possess that repentance, that conversion, and that 
sanctification, of which he urged the necessity,— 
would no longer regard human ordinances, would 
throw off the bandages and restraints of Rome, and 
acquire the liberty of God’s children. All • errors 
would fall before this truth. It was by this that the 
light had just entered the mind of-Luther; it was 
likewise by it that the light was ordained to spread 
in the Church. A clear perception of this truth 
was what had been wanting to the earlier Refor¬ 
mers. Hence the unprofitableness of their efforts. 
Luther clearly saw, at a later period, that in pro¬ 
claiming justification by faith, he had laid the axe 
to the root of the tree. “It is doctrine that we 
attack in the followers of the Papacy,” said he. 
“ Huss and Wickliff only attacked their life; but in 
attacking their doctrine, we seize the goose by the 
throat. Every thing depends on tfce word of God, 
which the Pope has taken from us and falsified. 
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I have overcome the Pope, because my doctrine 
is according to God, and his«s the doctrine of the 
devil.’’* 

We also, in our day, have lost sight of this car- 
dinal doctrine of justification by faith, though not 
in the same vfSiy as our fathers. “ In Luther’s 
time,” says one of our contemporarieSjt “ the remis¬ 
sion of sins cost some money at least j but in our 
days, every one takes it gratuitously tO himself.” 
'I'here is much analogy between these two false no¬ 
tions. In our error there is perhaps more forget¬ 
fulness of God than in that which prevailed in the 
16th century. The principle of justification by 
God’s free grace, which delivered the Church from 
such deep darkness at the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion, can alone renew this generation, terminate its 
doubts and waverings, destroy the egotism which 
consumes it, establish morality and uprightness 
among the nations,—in a word, bring back to God 
the world which has forsaken him. 

But if the theses of Luther were strong in the 
strength of the truth they proclaimed, they were no 
less powerful in the faith of him who declared him¬ 
self their champion. He had boldly drawn the 
sword of the word. He had done this in reliance 
on the power of truth. He had felt that, in depen¬ 
dence on the promises of God, something might be 
hazarded, as the world would express it. “ Let him 
who resolves to begin a good work,” (said he, speak¬ 
ing of this bold attack), “ undertake it, relying on 

• Wenn man die IUhre angreifft, so wird die Cans am Krage 
gegriffen. (L. Opp. (W.)xxii. p. 1369.) 

t Harms dc Kiel. 
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the goodaess of the thing itself, and in no degree 
on any help or comfoft to be derived from men; 
—moreover, let him not fear men, nor the whole 
world. For that text shall never he falsified: ‘ It is. 
good to trust in the Lord, and he that trusteth 
in him shall certainly never be confounded.’ But as 
for him who will not, or cannot, venture some¬ 
thing, tnisting in God, let him carefully abstain from 
undertaking any thing.”* We cannot doubt that 
Luther, after having fixed his theses on the door of 
the church of All Saints, withdrew to his tranquil 
cell, filled with that peace and joy which flow from 
an action done in the name of the Lord, and for the 
cause of everlasting truth. 

Whatever boldness may appear in these theses, 
we still discover in them the monk who would 
refuse to allow a single doubt as to the autho¬ 
rity of the Roman See. But in attacking the doc¬ 
trine of indulgences, Luther had unconsciously 
borne hard upon many errors, the discovery of 
which could not be agreeable to the Pope, since it 
must necessarily lead, sooner or later, to the dis¬ 
crediting his supremacy. Luther’s views, at that 
time, did not extend so far; but he felt the boldness 
of the step he had just taken, and thought therefore 
that he ought to qualify it, as far as he could, con¬ 
sistently with the respect he owed to the truth. He 
consequently put forth these theses only as doubtful 
propositions, in respect to which he solicited infor¬ 
mation from the learned; and he added (in accord¬ 
ance, it. is true, with an established custom), a 
solemn protestation, by which he declared, that he 
* L. Opp. Leipz. vi, p. 518. 
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did not mean to say or affirm any thing that was not 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the rights and decretals of the court of 
Rome. 

Often did Luther, in after times, when he con¬ 
templated the vast and unexpected consequences of 
this courageous step, feel amazed at himself, and 
unable to comprehend how ho had dared to take 
it. The truth was, an invisible and all-powerful 
hand here held the guiding rein, and urged on the 
herald of truth in road which he knew not, and 
from the difficulties of which he would perhaps have 
shrunk, had he been aware of them and advanced 
alone and of his own will. “ I entered on this con¬ 
troversy,” said he, “ without any settled design, with¬ 
out thought or purpose, and entirely unprepared. . . 
I call God to witness this, who secs the heart.*’* 

Luther had learned what was the source of these 
abuses. A little book was brought him, ^dorned 
with the arras of the Archbishop of Mentz aiuj 
Magdeburg, containing rules to be followed in the 
sale of the indulgences. Thus it was this young 
prelate, this accomplished prince, who had pre- 
scribeil, or at least sanctioned, this imposture. 
Luther saw in him only a superior, whom it was 
his duty to honour and respect.t He resolved no 
longer to beat the air, but rather to apply to those 
who had the office of government in the church. 
He addressed to him a letter full of frankness and 

^ C'asu enim, non voluntate ncc studio, in lias turbos iiicidi; 
Deum ipsum tester. (L. 0pp. lat. in praef.) 

f Domino siio et jiastori in Christo, venerabiliter inetucinlo. 
CKpp. i. p. G8.) 
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humility. Luther wrote to Albert the same day 
that he placarded his theses. 

“ Forgive me, most reverend Father in Christ, 
and most illustrious Prince, if I, who am of the very 
meanest of men,* have the boldness to write to your 
sublime grandeur. The Lord Jesus is my witness 

that, feeling how small and contemptible I am, I 
have long delayed to do so. Yet let your Highness 
look upon an atom of dust, and in your episcopal 
compassion graciously receive my request. 

“ Men are carrying throughout the country the 
papal indulgence, under your Grace’s name. I will 
not so much accuse the clamours of the preachers 
(for I have not heard them), as the false opinions of 
simple and ignorant people, who, when they pur¬ 
chase these indulgences, think themselves sure of 
their salvation. 

“ Great God ! the souls confided, my very excel¬ 
lent Father, to your care, are trained not for life, but 
for deatH. The strict reckoning that will one day 
be required of you increases every day. I could 
no longer keep silence. No ! man is not saved by 
the work or the office of his bishop. Scarcely even 
is the righteous saved, and the way that leadeth 
unto life is narrow. Why then do the preachers 
of indulgences, by empty fictions, lull the people 
in carnal security. 

“ The indulgence alone, if we can give ear to 
them, is to be proclaimed and exalted. What! is it 
not the chief and only duty of the bishops *0 teach 
the people the Gospel and the love of Christ? 

* Fex fiominum. (Epp. i. p. 68.) 

t Ut populus Evangcliuiti discat atqnc charitatein Ciiristi. (Epp. 

p. 68.) 
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Clirist himself has no where told us to preach indul¬ 
gences, but he has enjoined us to preach the Gospel. 
How horrid and dangerous then it is for a bishop to 
allow the Gospel to be withheld, and the indulgences 
alone to be continually sounded in the ears of the 
people! 

“ Most worthy Father in God, in the Instruction 
of the Commissioners, which was published in your 
Grace’s name, (certainly without your knowledge,) 
it is said, that the indulgence is the roost precious 
treasure, that by it man is reconciled to God, 
and that repentance is not needed by those who 
purchase it. 

“ What can I, what ought I to do, most worthy 
bishop and serene prince ? Oh! 1 entreat your 
Highness, by the Lord Jesus C’hrist, to look into this 
matter with paternal vigilance, to suppress thj« 
book entirely, and to order the preachers to address 
to the people diflfcrent instructions. If you neglect to 
do this, prepare yourself to hear some day a voice 
lifted that shall refute these preachers, to the great 
disgrace of your most scrend Highness.” 

Luther, at the same time, sent his theses to the 
Archbishop, and asked him in a postscript to read 
them, in order to convince himself of the little 
dependence that was to be placed on the doctrine of 
indulgences. 

Thus, the only wish of Luther was that the 
watchmen of the Church should arouse themselves, 
and endeavour to put a stop to the evils that were 
laying it waste. Nothing could be more noble or 
respectful than this letter of a monk to one of the 
greatest princes of the Church and of the Empire, 
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Never did any one act more in the spirit of C'hrist's 
precept: “ Render unto Caesar the things that arc 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
This conduct bears no resemblance to that of the 
reckless revolutionist who despises dominions, and 
speaks evil of dignities. It is the conscientious 
appeal of a Christian and a priest, who renders 
honour to all, but, above all, has the fear of God in 
his heart. But all his entreaties and supplications 
wore useless. Young Albert, wholly engrossed by 
pleasure and the pursuits of ambition, made no 
reply to this solemn address. The Bishop of 
Brandenburg, Luther’s ordinary, a learned and 
pious man, to whom he also sent the theses, replied 
that he was attacking the power of the Church j 
that he would bring upon himself much trouble and 
grief; that the attempt would be found too much for 
his strength, and that he would do well to give up the 
affair altogether.* The princes of the Church closed 
their ears to the voice of God, which was making 
itself heard in so affecting and energetic a manner 
through the instrumentality of Luther, They would 
not understand the signs of the times; they were 
struck with that blindness which has already acce¬ 
lerated the ruin of so many powers and dignities. 
“ They both thought at that time,” as Luther after¬ 
wards observed, “ that the Pope would be too 
j)owerful for a poor mendicant monk like me.” 

But Luther could judge better than the bishops 
of .the fatal effect of indulgences on the lives and 
moi’als i)f the people ; for he was intimately con¬ 
nected with tbeiii. He saw constantly and close 

* Krsolltc still haltcn ; cs wiirc cine grosso Sadie. (Math. 13.) 
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at hand, what the bishops only knew from reports 
that could not be depended on. If he found no 
help from the bishops, God was not wanting to 
him. The head of the Church, who sits in the- 
heavens, and to whom alone all power is given upon 
earth, had himself prepared the soil, and committed 
the seed to the hand of his servant; he gave wings 
to those seeds of truth, and scattered them in a 
moment over the whole field of the church. 

No one appeared next- day at the university to 
impugn the propositions of Luther. Tetzel’s traffic 
*^vas too generally decried and j;oo disreputable for 
any other person than himself, or one of his follow¬ 
ers, to dare to accept the challenge. But these theses 
were destined to find an echo beyond the vaulted roof 
of the academy. Hardly had they been nailed to 
the* church door of the castle of Wittemberg, when 
the feeble sound of the hammer was succeeded by 
a thunderclap, which shook the very foundations of 
proud Rome; threatened with instant ruin the walls, 
gates, and pillars of the Papacy; stunned and terri¬ 
fied its champions ; and at the same time awakened 
from the slumber of error many thousands of men.* 

These theses ’ spread with the rapidity of light¬ 
ning. Before a month had elapsed, they had found 
their way to Rome. “ In the space of a fortnight,” 
says a cotemporary historian, “ they had spread 
over Germany, and within a month they had run 
through all Christendom, as if angels themselves 
had been the bearers of them to all men. It is 
difficult to conceive the stir they occasioned.”t They 

* Walthcr, Nachr. v. Luther, p. 45. 

+ Myconius, Hist. Ref. p. 23. 
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were afterwards translated into Dutch, and into 
Spanish; and a traveller carried them for sale as 
far as Jerusalem. “ Every one,” said Luther, 
“ was complaining of the indulgences, and, as all 
the bishops and doctors had kept silence, and no 
one was .inclined to take the bull by the horns, poor 
Luther became a famous doctor ; because, at last, 
said they, one doctor was found who dared grapple 
with him. But I did not like this glory, and I 
thought the song in too high a key for my voice.”* 

Many of the pilgrims who had flocked from all sides 
to Wittemberg at the feast of All Saints, took back 
with them—not the indulgences—but the famous 
theses of the Augustine monk. Thus they helped 
to difiuse them. Every one read them, meditating 
and commenting on them. Men conversed about 
them in convents and in colleges.')' The devout 
monks who had entered the convents that they 
might save their souls, and all upright and well 
intentioned men rejoiced at so simple and striking 
a confession of the truth, and heartily desired that 
Luther might continue the work he had begun. 
“ I observe,” says one very worthy of credit, and a 
great rival of the Reformer (Erasmus), speaking 
to a cardinal, “ that the more irreproachable men’s 
morals, and the more evangelical their piety, the 
less are they opposed to Luther. His life is com¬ 
mended even by those who cannot endure his 
opinions. The world was weary of a method of 
teaching in which so many puerile fictions and hu¬ 
man inventions were mixed up, and thirsted for that 

* Das Lied wollte mcincr Stimme zu hoch warden. (J., Opp.) 

t In site hohe Schulcn uiid Klbsler. (Math. 13.) 
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living, pure, and hidden stream which flows from 
the veins of the apostles and evangelists. The genius 
of Luther was such as fitted him for these things, 
and his zeal would naturally take fire at so noble an- 
enterprise.’’* 

To form an idea of the various but prodigious 
effect that these propositions produced in Germany, 
we should endeavour to follow them wherever they 
penetrated,— into the study of the learned, the cell 
of the monk, and the palaces of the princes. 

Rcuchlin received a copy of them. He was tired 
of the rude conflict he had waged with the monks. 
The strength evinced by the new combatant in 
these theses cheered the depressed spirits of the old 
champion of letters, and gave fresh joy to his droop¬ 
ing heart. “ Thanks be to God,” exclaimed he, 
after having read them, “ they have now found a 
man who will give them so much to do, that they 
will be very glad to leave my old age to pass away 
in peace.” 

The cautious Erasmus was in the Low Countries 
when the. theses reached him. He inwardly re¬ 
joiced to see his secret desires for the reform of 
abuses so courageously expressed; he commended 
their author, only exhorting him to more modera¬ 
tion and prudence. And yet, when some one in his 
presence blamed Luther’s violence, “God,”*said 
Erasmus, “ has sent a physician who cuts into the 
flesh, because, without such an one, the disorder 
would become incurable.” And when afterwards 
the Elector of Saxony asked his opinion of Luther’s 

* Ad hoc |ira:standuin inihi videbatur illc, ut natura coinpositus 
cl accensus atudio. (Erasm. Epp, Campegio Cardinali, I. p. 660.) 
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affair,—“ I am not at all surprised,” answered he, 
smiling, “ that he has occasioned so much disturb¬ 
ance, for he has committed two unpardonable offences, 
—he has attacked the tiara of the Pope, and the 
bellies of the monks.”* 

Doctor Flek, prior of the cloister of Steinlausitz, 
had for some time discontinued reading mass, but 
had tdld no one his true reason. One day he found 
the theses of Euther in the convent refectory:—he 
took them up and road; and no sooner had ho gone 
through some of them, than, unable to suppress his 
joy, he exclaimed, “ Oh 1 now at last, one is come 
who has been long waited for, and will tell you all;— 
look there, monks!” Thence glancing into futurity, 
as Mathesius remarks, and playing on the v/ord Wit- 
temberg ; “All the world,” said he, “ will come to 
seek wisdom on that mountain, and will find it.” t He 
wrote to the Doctor, urging him by all means to 
continue the glorious struggle with courage. Luther 
calls him “ a man full of joy and consolation.” 

The ancient and famous episcopal see of Wurz¬ 
burg was then filled by a pious, kind, and prudent 
man, Laurence of liibra. When a gentleman came 
to announce to him that he destined his daughter 
for the cloister, “ Better give her a husband,” said 
he. And he added, “ If you want money to do so, 
I wiU lend you.” The Emperor and all the princes 
bad the highest esteem for him. He deplored the 
disordeTs of the Church, and especially of the con¬ 
vents. The theses reached him also in his episco- 
• 

* Mullers Denkw. iv. '2.56. 

t Allc Welt von (liesem Weissciibcrg, Weissheit holeii uiul be- 
koinmcii. (]>. 13.) 
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pal palace, he read them with great joy, and publicly 
declared that he approved Luther's view. He after¬ 
wards wrote to the Elector Frederic:— “ Do not let 
the pious Doctor Martin Luther leave you, for the 
charges against him are unjust.” The Elector, re¬ 
joiced at this testimony, copied it with his own hand, 
iind*sent it to the Reformer. 

The Emperor Maximilian, the predecessor of 
Charles V., himself read and admired the theses of 
the monk of Wittemberg. He perceived the wide 
grasp of his thoughts;—he foresaw that this obscure 
/Vugustinc might probably become a powerful ally 
to Germany, in her struggle with Romo. Accord¬ 
ingly, he sent this message to the Elector of Saxony: 
“ Take care of the monk Luther, for a time may 
come when wo may have need of him:”* and shortly 
after, meeting Pfeifinger, the confidential advisdi* of 
the Elector, at the Diet,—“ Well I’’ said ho, “ what 
is your Augustine about ? Truly his propositions 
are not to be despised. Ho will show wonders to 
the monks.”'f 

Even at Rome, and at the Vatican, the theses 
were riot so ill received. Leo X. regarded them 
rather with the feelings of a friend of learning than 
a Pope. The amusement they gave him made him 
overlook the stem truths they contained; and when 
Silvester Prierias, the master of the sacred palace, 
besought him to treat Luther as a heretic, ho an- 
swci’cd: “ That same brother,.]: Martin Luther, is a 

* Dass er uiis <len Munch Luther ficissig beware. (Math. 15.) 

I Schmidt, Brand. Rcformationsgesch. p. 1’24. 

{ Che fratc Martino Luthero haveva un bellissimo ingegno, e die 
fdteste erano invidic fratcschc. (Brauddli, a contemporary of Leo 
.and a Dominican. Hist. Trag. pars 3.) 
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man of talent, and all that is said against him is 
mere monkish jealousy.” 

There were few on whom the theses of Luther 
had more effect than on the student of Anuaberg, 
whom Tetzel had so unmercifully repulsed. Myco- 
nius had entered into a convent. That very night 
he had dreamed that he saw a wide field co'^red 
with’ ripe grain. “ Reap,” said the voice of him 
who seemed to conduct him ; and when he excused 
himself as unskilled, his guide showed him a reaper 
labouring at his work with inconceivable activity. 
“ Follow him, and do as he does,”* said his guide. 
Myconius, panting, like Luther, for holiness, gave 
himself up in the convent to watchings, fastings, 
macerations, and all the works of man’s invention. 
But in the end he abandoned all hope of attain- 
ing*the object of his pursuit. He left off study and 
applied himself only to manual labours. Sometimes 
he bound books, sometimes he wrought as a turner, 
or at some other mechanical occupation. This ac¬ 
tivity of body was unavailing, however, to quiet his 
troubled conscience. God had spoken to him; he 
could not relapse into his former sleep. 'This dis¬ 
tress of mind lasted several years. Men sometimes 
imagine that the paths of the Reformers were alto¬ 
gether pleasant, and that when once they had 
rejected the burthensome observances of the Church, 
nothing remained but ease and delight. Such 
persons do not know that they only arrived at the 
truth by internal struggles a thousand times more 
painful than the observances to which servile spirits 
readily submitted. 

• Molch. Acliiini Vita Myconii. 
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At length the year 1517 arrived ;—the theses of 
Luther were published j they ran through all lands; 
—they arrived at the convent in which the student 
of Annaberg was immured. He retired with another 
monk, John Voit, into a comer of the cloister, 
that he might read them undisturbed.* There was 
indeed the truth he had learned from his father,— 
his eyes were opened,—be felt a voice within him 
responding to that which then resounded through¬ 
out Germany ; and a rich comfort filled his heart. 
“ I sec clearly,” said he, “ that Martin Luther is 
the reaper whom I beheld in my dream, and who 
taught me to gather in the ripe corn.” Immediately 
he began to profess the doctrine which Luther had 
proclaimed. The monks listened to him with dis¬ 
may, combated his new opinions, and exclaimed 
against Luther and his convent. “ That dBnvcnt,” 
replied Myconius, “■ is as the Sepulchre of our Lord; 
some men attempt to hinder Christ’s resurrection, 
hut they cannot succeed in their attempt.” At last 
his superiors, seeing that they were unable to con¬ 
vince him, forbade him for a year and a half all 
intercourse beyond the walls of his convent; prohi¬ 
biting him from writing or receiving letters; and 
threatened him with perpetual imprisonment. How¬ 
ever, the hour of deliverance came also to him. 
Appointed shortly after pastor at Zwickau, he was 
the first who openly declared against the Papacy in 
the churches of Thuringia. “Then it was that I 
was enabled,” says he, “ to labour with my venerable 
father Luther in the harvest of the Gospel.” Jonas 

* Legit tunc, cum Johanne Voitio, in aiigulum abditus, libellos 
Lutberi. (Mcl.) 
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has designated him a man capable of all he under¬ 
took.* 

Doubtless there were other souls besides these to 
whom the theses of Luther were the signal of life. 
They kindled a new light in many a cell, cabin, 
and even palace. Whilst those who sought in 
monastie seclusion, a well supplied board, a life of 
indolence or the reverence of their fellow men, ob¬ 
serves Mathesius, heaped reproaches on the Refor¬ 
mer’s name,—the monks who lived in prayer, fastings 
and mortifications, thanked God when they heard 
the first cry of that eagle predicted by John Huss, 
a century before.! Even the common people, who 
understood but little of the theological question, and 
only knew that this man protested against mendi¬ 
cant fri^s and indolent monks, hailed him with 
shouts of joy. i\n extraordinary sensation was 
produced in Germany by his bold propositions. But 
others of his cotemporaries foresaw their serious 
consequences, and the many obstacles they would 
have to encounter. They loudly expressed their 
fears, and never rejoiced without trembling. 

“ I much fear,” wrote Bernard Adelman, the ex¬ 
cellent canon of Augsburg, to his friend Pii-ck- 
heimer, “ that the worthy man will be after all 
obliged to yield to the avarice and power of the par¬ 
tisans of indulgences. His remonstrances have had 
so little eflect, that the Bishop of Augsburg, our pri¬ 
mate and metropolitan,! has just ordered, in the 

* Qui potuit quod voluit. 

f Darvon Magister Johann. Huss geweissaget. (Mat)i. 13.) 

J “ Totque uxorum vir,*’ adds he. Heumanni Docunienta litt. 
p. 167. 
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Pope’s name, fresh indulgences for St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Let him, without losing time, seek the sup¬ 
port of the princes; let him beware of tempting God j 
for one must be void of common sense not to see the 
imminent danger in which he stands.” Adelman re¬ 
joiced greatly when a report, was current that King 
Henry VIII. had invited Luther to England. “ He 
will there,” thought he, “ be able to teach the truth 
without molestation.” Many there were who thus 
imagined that the doctrine of the Gospel needed 
to be supported by the power of princes. They 
knew not that it advances without any such power, 
and that often the alliance of this power hinders and- 
weakens it. 

The celebrated historian, Albert Kranz, was lying 
on his death-bed at Hamburgh, when the theses of 
Luther were brought to him. “ Thou hast truth on 
thy side, brother Martin!” exclaimed the dying man, 
“ but thou wilt not succeed. Poor monk, get thee 
to thy cell, and cry, O God, have mercy on me !”* 

An old priest of Hex ter in Westphalia, having- 
received and read the theses in his presbytery, said, 
i^i low German, shaking his head: “ Dear brother 
Martin, if you succeed in casting down that pur¬ 
gatory and those sellers of paper, truly you will be a 
greatman.” Erbenius, wholivedahundred years later, 
wrote' these lines under the words we have quoted: 

Quid vei5, nunc si viveret. 

Bonus iste clericus diccret 

* Prater, abi in ccllam, et die. Miserere mei. (Lindner in Lu¬ 
thers Leben, p. 93.) 

•t What would the worthy clerk now $ay. 

If he were living in our day ? 
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Not only did many of Luther’s friends conceive 
fears from his proceeding} several expressed to him 
their disapproval. 

The Bishop of Brandenburg, grieved at seeing so 
important a controversy originating in his own 
diocese, would have wished to stifle it. He re¬ 
solved to set about it with mildness. “1 find,” 
said he to Luther, by the Abbot of Lenin, “ nothing 
in the theses concerning the indulgences at variance 
with the Catholic faith. I even myself condemn 
those imprudent proclamations ; but for the love of 
peace, and out of regard to your bishop, cease to 
write on this subject.” Luther was embarrassed 
that so distinguished an abbot and so great a bishop 
should address him with such humility. Moved 
and carried away by the first impulse of his heart, 
he answered ; “ I consent; I prefer obedience even 
to the working of miracles, if that were possible 
to me.”* 

The Elector saw with regret the commencement 
of a contest, legitimate doubtless, but one of which 
the result could not be foreseen. No prince more 
sincerely desired to maintain the public peace than 
Frederic. Yet now what a vast conflagration might 
not this little fire kindle I what great contentions, 
what 'rending asunder of the nations might this 
quarrel with the monks produce I The Elector 
' sent Luther repeated intimations of his uneasiness 
on the subjeett 

* Bcnc sum contentus : malo obedire quam tniracula facere, etiam 
sL possem. (Epp. i. 71.) 

f Suumquc dolcrem s®pe significavit, metuens discordias majores. 
(Melanc. Vita Luth.) 
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In his own order, and even in his convent of 
Wittemberg, Luther met with disapprobation. The 
prior and the sub-prior were frightened at the out¬ 
cry made by Tetzel and all his companions. They 
went to brotlier Martin’s cell, alarmed and trem¬ 
bling ; “ Pray,” said they, “ do not bring disgrace 
upon your order! The other orders, and especially 
the Dominicans, are already transported with joy 
to think that they are not alone in their obloquy.” 
Luther was affected by these words; but soon re¬ 
covering himself, he answered : “ Dear fathers! if 
the thing is not of God, it will come to nought; if 
it is, let it go forward.” The prior and the sub¬ 
prior were silent. “ The thing is going forward 
still," adds Luther, after having related this cir¬ 
cumstance, “ and if it please God, it will go on 
better and better to the end. Amen.”* 

Luther had many other attacks of a very different 
kind to endure. At Erfurth he was accused of 
violence and pride in the manner in which he con¬ 
demned the opinions of others ; a reproach to which 
those persons are generally exposed who have that 
strength of conviction which is produced by the 
word of God. He was reproached with haste, and 
with levity. 

“ They require modesty in me,” replied Luther, 
“ and they themselves trample it under foot in the 
judgment they pass on me I . . . We behold the mote 
in another’s eye, and consider not the beam that is 
in our own eye. . . . The truth will gain no more by 
my modesty than it will lose by my rashness.”—“ I 
should like ti^know,” continued he, addressing him- 

• L. 0pp. (L.) vi. p. 518. 
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self to Lange, “ what errors you and your divines 
have found in my theses ? Who does not know that 
we can seldom advance a new idea without an ap¬ 
pearance of pride, and without being accused of 
seeking quarrels I If humility hevsell^attempted any 
thing new, those of a different opinion would exclaim 
that she was proud.* Why were Christ and all 
the martyrs put to death ? Because they appeared 
proud despisers of the wisdom of the times in which 
they lived, and because they brought forward new 
truths without having first humbly consulted the 
oracles of the old opinions,” 

“ Let not the wise men of the present day, there¬ 
fore, expect from me so much humility, or rather 
hypocrisy, as to ask their judgment, before I pub¬ 
lish that which my duty calls upon me to proclaim. 
What I am doing will not be eflected by the pru¬ 
dence of man, but by the counsel of God. If the 
work is of God, who shall stop it ? If it is not, who 
can forward it ? Not my will, nor theirs, nor ours, 
but Thy will, thine, holy Father, who art in heaven!” 

What boldness, what noble enthusiasm, what trust 
in God! and especially what truth in these words, 
and what truth for all times I 

However, the reproaches and accusations which 
were brought against Luther from all sides, did 
not fail to make some impression upon his mind. 
He was deceived in his expectations. He had 
expected to see the heads of the Church, the most 
distinguished philosophers of the nation, publicly 
join him ; but it was quite otherwise. A word of 

* Finge entm ipsam humilitatem nova conarit statern $iiperbi» 
snbjicietur ab iis qui aliter sapiunt. (L. Epp. i. p. 73.) 
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encouragement hastily bestowed at the outset was 
all that the more favourably disposed afforded him ; 
and many of those whom he had regarded with most 
veneration were loud in their condemnation of him. 
He felt himself alone in the Church; alone against 
Rome; alone at the foot of that ancient and for¬ 
midable citadel, whose foundations reached to the 
bowels of the earth, and whose walls, ascending 
to the skies, appeared to deride the presumptuous 
stroke which his hand had aimed against them.* He 
was disturbed and dejected at the thought. Doubts, 
which he thought he had overcome, returned to 
his mind with fresh force. He trembled to think 
that he had the whole authority of the Church 
against him. To withdraw himself from that autho¬ 
rity, to resist that voice which nations and ages 
had humbly obeyed, to set himself in opposition 
to that Church which he had been accustomed 
from his infancy to revere as the mother of the 
faithful; he, a despicable monk,—it was an effort 
beyond human power.t No one step cost him so 
much as this, and it was in fact this that decided 
the fate of the Reformation. 

No one can describe better than himself the 
struggle he then suffered in his mind. “ I began 
this affair,” said he, “ with great fear and trembling. 
What was I at that time ? a poor, wretched, con¬ 
temptible friar, more like a corpse than a man.t 
Who was I, to oppose the Pope’s majesty, before 

Solus primo eram. (L. Opp. lat. in preef.) 

f Concilium immanis audaciae plenum. (Pallav. i. p. 17.) 

^ Miserrimus tune fraterculus cadaver! similior quam homini. 
(L. Opp. lat. i. p. 49.) 

Y 2 
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which not only the kings of the earth and the whole 
world trembled; but also, if I may so speak, heaven 
and hell were constrained to obey the slightest inti ■ 
mation of his will ? No one can know what I suf¬ 
fered those first two years, and in what dejection, I 
might say in what despair, I was often plunged. 
Those proud spirits who afterwards attacked the 
Pope with such boldness, can form no idea of my 
sufferings; though, with all their skill, they could 
have done him no injury, if Christ had not inflicted 
upon him, through me, His weak and unworthy in¬ 
strument, a wound from which he will never recover. 
But whilst they were satisfied to look on and leave 
me to face the danger alone, I was not so happy, so 
calm, or so sure of success; for I did not then know 
many things which now, thanks be to God, I do 
know. There were, it is true, many pious Chris¬ 
tians who were much pleased with my propositions 
and thought highly of them. But I was not able 
to recognize these, or look upon them as inspired 
by the Holy Ghost; 1 only looked to the Pope, the 
cardinals, the bishops, the theologians, the juris¬ 
consults, the monks, the priests. It was from thence 
that I expected the Spirit to breathe. However, 
after having triumphed, by means of the Scriptures, 
over all opposing arguments, 1 at last overcame, by 
the grace of Christ, with much anguish, labour, and 
great difiiculty, the only argument that still stopped 
me, namely, ‘ that I must hear the church }’* for, 
from my heart, I honoured the church of the Pope 

* Et cum omnia argumenta superassem per scripturas, hoc unum 
cum sutmna diflicultate ct augustia, tandem Christo faveiite, vix 
superavi, Ecclesiain scilicet audiendam. (L. Opp. lat. i. p. 49.) 
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as the true church, and I did so with more sincerity 
and veneration than those disgraceful and infamous 
corrupters of the church, who, to oppose me, now 
so much extol it. If I had despised the Pope, as 
those persons do in their hearts, who praise him so 
much with their lips, I should have feared that the 
earth would open at that instant, and swallow me 
up alive, like Korah and his company.” 

How honourable are these struggles to Luther's 
character! what sincerity, what uprightness, do 
they evince I and how much more worthy of our 
respect is he rendered by these painful assaults 
from within and from without, than he could have 
been by an intrepidity untried by conflict. This 
travail of his soul is good evidence of the truth and 
divine nature of his work. We see that the cause 
and principle of all his actions was from heaven. 
Who will dare to say, after all the characteristics 
we have pointed out, that the Reformation was a 
political affair ? No, certainly, it was not the fruit 
of human policy, hut of divine power. If Luther 
had only been actuated by human passions, ho would 
have yielded to bis fears; his disappointments and 
misgivings would have smothered the fire that had 
been kindled in his soul, and he would only have 
shed a transient light upon the Church, as had been 
done before by so many zealous and pious men, 
whose names have been handed down to posterity. 
But now God’s .time was come -, the work was not 
to be arrested j the enfranchisement of the Church 
must be accomplished. Luther was destined at 
least to prepare the way for that completed deliver¬ 
ance and that mighty increase which are promised 
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to the kingdom of Christ. Accordingly he experi¬ 
enced the truth of that glorious promise: “ The 
youths shall faint, and be weary, and the yoimg men 
shall utterly fail: But they that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings, as eagles.” And the same divine power, 
which, animating the heart of the Doctor of Wit- 
temherg, had led him to the combat, soon restored 
his former courage. 

The reproaches, the timidity, or the silence of 
his friends had discouraged him; the attacks of his 
enemies re-animated him : this is usually the case. 
The adversaries of the truth, thinking by their vio¬ 
lence to do their own work, did in fact the work of 
God.* Tctzcl took up the gauntlet, but with a 
feeble hand. The sermon of Luther, which had 
had the same effect upon the common people as the 
theses had had upon the learned, was the first thing 
he undertook to answer. He replied to this dis¬ 
course, sentence by sentence, in his own manner; he 
then gave notice that he was preparing to confute 
his adversary more at length, in some theses which 
he would maintain at the famous university of 
Frankfort upon the Oder. “ 'fhen,” said he, re¬ 
ferring to the conclusion of Luther’s sermon, “ every 
one will be able to discover who is an heresiarch, a 
heretic, a schismatic,—who is in error, who is rash, 
who is a slanderer. Then it will be evident to the 
eyes of all, who has ‘ a gloomy brain,’ who has 
‘ never felt the Bible, read the doctrines of Chris- 

* Hi furores Tezelii et ejus sat tellitum imponuut necessitatem 
Luthero de rebus iisdem copiosius disserendi et tuen dec veritatis. 
(Melanclb. Vita Lath.) 
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tianity, aud understood his own teachers—and in 
defence of the propositions that I bring forward I 
am ready to suffer any punishment whatsoever, im¬ 
prisonment, bastinado, water, or fire.” 

One thing strikes us in this work of Tetzel's. It 
is the difference between his German and that of 
Luther. It seems as if there were a distance of 
several ages between them. A foreigner especially 
finds it difiicult to understand Tetzel, whilst the 
language of Luther is almost entirely such as is 
used at the present day. It is sufficient to copapare 
their writings, to see that Luther is the father of the 
German language. This is undoubtedly one of the 
least of his merits, but still it is a merit. 

Luther replied to this attack without naming 
Tetzel j—Tetzel had not named him. But there was 
no one in Germany who could not have written in 
the front of their productions the names which the 
authors thought fit to conceal. Tetzel endeavoured 
to confound the repentance that God requires with 
the penitence that the Church imposes ; in order to 
give higher value to his indulgences. Luther un¬ 
dertook to clear up this point. 

“ To avoid many words,” said he, in his own pic¬ 
turesque language, “ I give to the winds, (which 
have more leisure than I have,) his other remarks, 
which are but paper flowers and dry leaves, and 1 
content myself with examining the foundations of 
his edifice of burrs.” 

“ The penitence imposed by the holy Father 
cannot be the repentance required by Christ: for 
what the holy Father imposes he can dispense 
with ■, and if these two penitences are one and the 
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same thing, it follows that the holy Father takes 
away what Christ imposes, and destroys the com¬ 
mandment of God . . . Let him only ill treat me,” 
continues Luther, after having quoted other false 
interpretations of Tetzel, “ let him call me a heretic; 
schismatical, slanderous, and whatever he pleases ; 
1 shall not be his enemy on that account;—nay, 
so far from it, I will on that account, pray for him 
as for a friend. But it cannot be endured that he 
should treat the Holy Scripture, our consolation, as 
a sow treats a sack of oats.”* 

We must accustom ourselves to find Luther some¬ 
times using expressions too coarsely vituperative 
for modem taste: it was the custom of the time ; 
and we generally find in those words which shock 
our notions of propriety in language, a suitableness 
and strength which redeem their harshness. He 
continues: 

“ He who purchases indulgences,” say our adver¬ 
saries again, “ does better than he who gives alms 
to a poor man, unless he be reduced to the greatest 
extremity. Now, if they tell us that the Turks 
are profaning our churches and crosses, we may 
hear it without shuddering, for we have amongst 
ourselves Turks a hundred times worse, who pro¬ 
fane and annihilate the only true sanctuary, the 
word of God which sanctifies all things. . . . Let 
him who wishes to follow this precept, take good care 
not to feed the hungry, or to clothe the naked, 
before they die of want, and consequently have no 
more need of assistance.” 

* Das cr die Schrifi, iinseni Trost, nichl anders behandelt wie 
die Sau ciiicn Habcrsack. 
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It is important to compare Luther’s zeal for good 
works, with what he says about justification hy faith. 
Indeed, no one who has any experience and know¬ 
ledge of Christianity, wants this new proof of a 
truth of which he has felt the fullest evidence; 
namely, that the more firmly we hold the doctrine 
of justification by faith, the better we know the ne¬ 
cessity of works, and the more diligent are we in 
the practice of them; whilst on the other hand, any 
laxity of the doctine of faith, brings with it, of ne¬ 
cessity, a neglect of good works. Luther, St. Paul 
before him, and Howard after him, are proofs of 
the former assertion. All men without this faith,— 
and the world is full of such,—give proof of the 
latter. 

Luther proceeds to refer to the insults of Tetzel, and 
returns them in his fashion: “ It seems to me, at the 
sound of these invectives, that I hear a great ass bray¬ 
ing at me. I rejoice at it, and should bo very sorry 
that such people should call me a good Christian.” ... 
We must represent Luther such as ho was, and with 
all his weaknesses. This inclination to humour, 
and even low humour, was one of them. He was a 
great man, a man of God; but he was a man, and 
not an angel, nor even a perfect man. Who has 
the right to require this in him ? 

“ Furthermore,” adds he, defying and challeng¬ 
ing his adversaries to the combat, " although for 
such things it is not the custom to burn heretics, 
here am I, at Wittemberg, I, Doctor Martin Luther ! 
and if there is any inquisitor who wishes to chew 
iron, or blow up rocks, I give him notice that he 
may have a safe-conduct hither, open gates, a good 
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table, and a lodging prepared for him, all through 
the gracious care of the worthy prince, Duke Fre¬ 
deric, Elector of Saxony, who will never be the 
protector of heretics.”* 

We see that Luther was not wanting in courage. 
He trusted in the word of God, and that is a rock 
that never fails to shelter us in the storm. But 
God in his faithfulness also afforded him other 
assistance. To the bursts of joy with which the 
multitude received the theses of Luther, had suc¬ 
ceeded a mournful silence. The learned had ti¬ 
midly withdrawn when they hoard the calumnies 
and insults of Tetzel and of the Dominicans. The 
bishops, who had before loudly blamed the abuse of 
the indulgences, seeing them at last attacked, had 
not failed, as is always the case, to discover that the 
attack was unseasonable. The greater part of 
the Reformer’s friends wei’e alarmed. Every one 
shrunk back. But when the first alarm was over, a 
change took place in the minds of men. The monk 
of Wittemberg, who, for some time, had been al¬ 
most alone in the Church, soon saw himself again 
surrounded by a multitude of friends and admirers. 

There was one, who, though timid, still remained 
faithful to him at this crisis, and whose friendship 
was a consolation and support. This was Spalatin. 
Their correspondence had been kept up. “ I re¬ 
turn you thanks,” he says to him, speaking of a 
special mark of friendship he had received from 
him, “ but what do I not owe you ?t” It was on the 
11th of November, 1517, eleven days after the pub- 
* L. Opp. Leips. xvii. 132.. 

j* Tibi gratias ago: imo quid tibi non debeo ? (L. Epp. i. p. 74.) 
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lication of the theses, and consequently at the mo> 
ment when the minds of the people were in the 
greatest ferment, that Luther thus poured forth his 
gratitude to his friend. It is interesting to see in 
this very letter to Spalatin, how this strong man, 
who had just performed an action requiring so much 
courage, acknowledges whence his strength is de¬ 
rived. ** We can do nothing of ourselves; we can do 
all things by the grace of God. Ignorance in any 
measure is altogether beyond our power to overcome. 
There is no ignorance so dark but the grace of God 
can dispel it. The more we labour by our own 
strength to attain wisdom, the more infatuated we 
become.* And it is not true that this invincible 
ignorance excuses the sinner, for otherwise there is 
no such thing as sin in the world.” 

Luther had sent his propositions neither to the 
prince nor to any of his courtiers. It appears that 
the chaplain expressed some surprise at this. I 
did not wish,” answered Luther, “ that my theses 
should reach the hands of our illustrious prince, or 
any of his circle, before those who think they are 
therein referred to had received them, lest they 
should suppose that I published them by the 
prince’s direction, or to court his favour, and out 
of ill will to the Bishop of Mentz. 1 am told there 
are several who fancy this;—but now I can safely 
affirm, that my theses were published without the 
privity of Duke Frederic.”t 

* Quanto magis conamur ex nobis ad sapientiam, tanto amplius 
appTopinquamus insipientiae. (L. £pp. ■. p. 74.) 

t Sed salvum^st nunc edam jutare, quod sine scitu ducis Frede¬ 
ric! exierint. (Ibid. p. 76.) 
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If Spalatin comforted his friend, and supported 
him with all his influence, Luther, on his part, en¬ 
deavoured to answer all the enquiries addressed to 
him by the diffident chaplain. Among his ques¬ 
tions was one which is often proposed in our days. 
“ What,” asked he, “ is the best method of studying 
the Scriptures ?” 

“Hitherto,” answered Luther, “worthy Spalatin, 
you have asked only things I was able to answer. 
But to guide you in the study of the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture is beyond my strength. However, if you 
insist on knowing my method, I will not conceal it 
from you. 

“ It is most plain we cannot attain to the under¬ 
standing of Scripture either by study or by strength 
of intellect. Therefore your first duty must be to 
begin with prayer.* Entreat the Lord to deign to 
grant you, in his rich mercy, rightly to understand 
his word. There is no other interpreter of the 
word of God but the author of that word himself; 
even as He has said, ‘ They shall all be taught of 
God.’ Hope nothing from your study, or the 
strength of your intellect; but simply put your trust 
in God, and in the guidance of his Spirit. Believe 
one who has made trial of this method. Here we 
see how Luther attained to the possession of the 
truth which he preached to others. It was not, as 

* Primum id certissimum est, sacras litteras non posse vel studio, 
vel ingenio penetrari. Ideo primum officium est at ab oratione in- 
cipias. 

f Igitur de tuo studio desperes oportet omnin6, simul et ingenio. 
Deo autem soli coniidas ct iufiuxui spiritfis. Ejyierto credo ista. 
(L. Epp. i. p. 88. 18 Jau.) 
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some have said, by following the guidance of his 
own presumptuous reason; nor was it, as others 
assert, by surrendering himself to- the contentious 
passions. He drew from the purest and holiest 
spring, by humble, trusting, and prayerful enquiry 
of God himself. But then, there are few men of 
this age who follow his example; and hence it is 
that there are few who understand him. To a 
thoughtful mind these words of Luther are of them¬ 
selves a justification of the Reformation. 

Luther also found consolation in the friendship 
of respectable laymen. Christopher Scheurl, the 
worthy town-clerk of the imperial city of Nurem¬ 
berg, at this time afforded him some affecting marks 
of his regard.* How sweet to the heart of a man 
encompassed with adversaries is every intimation 
of interest felt in his success! The town-clerk of 
Nuremberg went further; ho wished to bring over 
other friends to the man he himself befriended. 
He proposed to him that he should dedicate one 
of his writings to Jerome Ebner, a jurisconsult of 
Nuremberg, who was then in great repute. “ You 
have a high notion of my labours,” answered Luther 
modestly; “ bui I myself have a very poor opinion 
of them. It was my wish, however, to comply with 
your desire. I looked,—but amongst all my papers, 
which I never before thought so meanly of, I could 
find nothing but what seemed totally unworthy of 
being delicated to so distinguished a person by so 
humble an individual as myself.” Touching hu- 

• “ Liters tu»,” wrote Luther to him, on the 11th of December, 
1517, “animum tuum erga meam parviutem candidutn et loiig6 
ultra mcrita benevolentissimum probaverunt.” (L. Epp. i. p 79.) 
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mility 1 The words are those of Luther,—and he is 
speaking of the comparatively unknown name of 
Doctor Ebner I • Posterity W not ratified his 
estimate. 

Luther, who made no attempt to circulate his 
theses, had not only abstained from sending them to 
the Elector and his court, but had not even sent 
them to Scheurl. The town-clerk of Nuremberg 
expressed some surprise at this. “My design,” 
answered Luther, “ was not to make them so public. 
1 wished to discuss the various points comprised in 
them with some of our associates and neighbours.* 
If they had condemned them, I would have de¬ 
stroyed them; if they had approved them, I would 
have published them. But now they have been 
printed again and again, and circulated so far be¬ 
yond all my expectations, that I regret the produc¬ 
tion of them ;t not that I fear the truth being made 
known to the people, for that is my object; but they 
are not in the best form for general instruction. 
They contain some points, too, which are still ques¬ 
tionable in my own judgment. And if 1 had thought 
they would have made such an impression, there 
are propositions that 1 would have left out, and 
others that I would have asserted with greater con¬ 
fidence.” Luther afterwards thought diflferently. 
Far from fearing that he had said too much, he 
declared he ought to have spoken out much more 
fully. But the apprehensions that Luther evinced 

* Non fuit consilium neqiie votum eas evulgari, sed cum paucis 
apud et circum nos habitantibus primdm super ipsis conferri. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 95.) 

f Ut me poeniteat hujus foeturse. (Ibid.) 
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to Scheurl do honour to his sincerity. They shew 
that he had no preconceived plan, or party purpose; 
that he was free from self-conceit, and was seeking 
the truth alone. When he had discovered it in its 
fulness, his language was changed, “ You will find 
in my earlier writings,’* said he, many years after- 
wards, “ that I very humbly conceded to the Pope 
many and important things which 1 now abhor and 
regard as abominable and blasphemous.”* 

Scheurl was not the only layman of consideration 
who then manifested a friendly disposition towards 
Luther. The famous painter, Albert Durer, sent 
him a present, probably one of his productions, and 
the Doctor expressed his gratitude for the gift.i' 

Thus Luther, at that time, experienced in his 
own person the truth of the divine word: “ A friend 
loveth at all times j and a brother is born for ad¬ 
versity,” But he recalled the passage for comfort 
to others as well as to himself. 

He pleaded for the entire nation. The Elector 
had just levied a tax, and it was affirmed that he 
was about to levy another, in accordance, probably, 
with the advice of Pfeffinger, his counsellor, whose 
conduct was often the subject of Luther’s strictures. 
The Doctor boldly placed himself in the breach. 
„ Let not your Highness,” said he, " despise the 
prayer of a poor friar. I beseech you, in God’s 
name, not to impose any further tax. I was heart¬ 
broken,—and so were many of those who are most 

* Qus istis temporibus pro summ& blasphetnid et abominatione 
bubeo ct exerror. ( L. 0pp. Lat. Witt, in prasf.) 

t Accepi .... simul et donum insignia viri Alberti Durer. (L. 
Epp. i. 95.) 
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devoted to you,—at seeing to what a degree the last 
had injured your Highness’s fair name and popu¬ 
larity. It is true that God has endowed you with 
a lofty judgment, so that you see further into the con-. 
sequences of these things than 1 or your subjects in 
general. But it may be the will of God that a meaner 
capacity shall minister instruction to a greater,— 
to the end that no one may trust in himself, but 
simply in the Lord our God. May he deign, for 
our good, to preserve your body in health, and your 
soul for everlasting blessedness. Amen.” Thus 
the Gospel, while it honours kings, pleads the cause 
of the people. It instructs subjects in their duties, 
and it calls upon princes to be regardful of their 
subjects’ rights. The voice of such a Christian man 
as Luther, speaking in the secret chamber of a 
sovereign, may often do more than can be effected 
by a whole assembly of legislators. 

In this same letter, in which Luther inculcated 
a stem lesson to his prince, he was not afraid to 
ask a boon of him, or rather, to remind him of a 
promise,—the promise he had made him of a new 
gown. This freedom on Luther’s part, at a mo¬ 
ment when ho might fear he had offended Frederic, 
is equally honourable to the Prince and the Re¬ 
former. “ But if,” said he, “ Pfeffinger has the 
eharge of these matters, let him give it me in 
reality, and not in protestations of friendship. For 
as to weaving fine words together, it is what he ex¬ 
cels in; but no good cloth comes of that.” Luther 
thought that by his faithful counsels he had fairly 
earned his court garment,* However, two yeai*s 

* Mein Hofkieid verclienen. ( Fpp. L. i. 77 78.) 
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after he had not received it, and his solicitation 
was renewed.* A fact which seems to shew that 
Frederic was not so easily wrought upon by Luther 
as has been supposed. 

The minds of men had gradually recovered from 
the alarm that had at first been communicated to 
them. Luther himself was inclined to declare that 
his words did not bear the construction that had 
been put upon them. New events might have 
diverted public attention; and the blow aimed 
against the Romish doctrine might have spent 
itself in the air, as had often been the case before. 
But the partisans of Rome prevented the afiair 
from ending thus. They fanned the flame instead 
of extinguishing it. 

Tetzel and the Dominicans haughtily replied to 
the attack made on them. Eager to crush the au¬ 
dacious monk who had disturbed their traffic, and 
to conciliate the favour of the Roman Pontiff, they 
raised a shout of indignation,—affirmed that to at¬ 
tack the indulgences established by the Pope, was 
to attack the Pope himself; and summoned to their 
assistance, all the monks and divines of their schooLt 
It is evident, indeed, that -Tetzel was conscious of 
his own inability to cope with such an adversary as 
Luther. Quite disconcerted by the Doctor’s at¬ 
tack, and irritated in the highest degree, he quitted 
the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, and went to 
Frankfort on the Oder, where he arrived in No- 
vember, 1.517. Conrad Wimpina, a man of great 

* Epp. L. i. p. 59.3. 

Suu n senatum convocat; monachos aliquot et theulogoa «ui 
liophistica utcumque tinctos. (Melancth. Vita Luth. 106.) 

VOL. I. Z 
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eloquence, and one of the most distinguished divines 
of the time, was pno of the professors in the uni¬ 
versity of that city. Wimpina regarded with a 
jealous eye, both the Doctor of Wittemberg, and 
the university to which he belonged. The reputa¬ 
tion enjoyed by both gave him umbrage. Tetzel 
requested him to answer the theses of Luther, and 
Wimpina accordingly wrote two series of antitheses, 
the first in defence of the doctrine of indulgences, 
and the second of the Papal authority. 

On the 20th January, 1518, took place that dispu¬ 
tation which had been so long preparing, which had 
been announced so ostentatiouslv, and on which 
Tetzel built his hopes. Loudly had he beat to arms. 
Monks had been gathering together from all the 
neighbouring cloisters. More than three hundred 
were now. assembled. Tetzel read to them his 
theses. In these he repeated all that he had ad¬ 
vanced before, even the declaration that—“Who¬ 
soever shall say the soul does not take its flight from 
purgatory, immediately that the money is dropped 
into the chest, is in error.”* 

But aboVb all, he put forward propositions by 
which the Pope seemed actually “ seated,” as the 
apostle expresses it, “ in the temple of God, shewing 
himself to be God.” This shameless dealer in coun¬ 
terfeit wares found it convenient to retreaf with all 
his disorders and scandals under the cover of the 
Pope’s mantle. 

The following arc positions which he declared 

* Quisquis ergo diet, non citius posse animam volare quam in 
fundo cisttE denarius possit tinnire, errat.—(Positiones fratris Job. 
Tezelii, Pos. 56. L. 0pp. i. p. 94.) 
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himself ready to defend, ia presence of the numerous 
assembly that surrounded him: 

“ 3. Christians should be taught, that the Pope, 
in the plenitude of his power, is higher than the 
universal church and superior to councils; and that 
entire submission is due to his decrees. 

“ 4. Christians should be taught, that the Pope 
alone has the right to decide in questions of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine j—that he alone, and no other, has 
power to explain, according to his judgment, the 
sense of holy Scripture, and to approve or condemn 
the words and works of others. 

“ 5. Christians should be taught, that the judg¬ 
ment of the Pope, in things pertaining to Christian 
doctrine, and necessary to the salvation of man¬ 
kind, can in no case err. 

“ 6. Christians should be taught, that they should 
place more depcndance in matters of faith on the 
Pope’s judgment, expressed in his decrees, than on 
the unanimous opinion of all the learned, resting 
merely upon their interpretation of Scripture. 

“ 8. Christians should be taught, that they who 
conspire against the honour or dignity of the Pope 
incur the guilt ot treason, and deserve to be ac¬ 
cursed. 

“ 17 . Christians should be taught, that there arc 
many things which the Church regards as certain 
articles of the Catholic faith, although they are not 
•found either in the inspired Scriptures or in the 
early Fathers. 

“ 44. Christians should be taught to regard, as 
obstinate heretics, all who, by speech, action, or 
writing, declare that they would not retract their 
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heretical propositions, though excommunication 
after excommunj^tion should be showered upon 
them like hail. 

“ 48. Christians should be taught, that they who 
protect the errors of heretics, and who, by their 
authority, hinder them from being brought before 
the judge who has a right to hear them, are ex¬ 
communicate;—and that if, within the space of 
one year, they cease not from doing so, they will be 
declared infamous, and severely visited with punish¬ 
ment, conformable to the provisions of the law, and 
for the warning of others.* 

“ 50. Christians should be taught, that they who 
scribble so many books and tracts,—who preach, or 
publicly, and with evil intention, dispute about the 
confession of the lips, the satisfaction of works, the 
rich and large indulgences of the Bishop of Rome 
and his power; they who side with those who 
preach or write such things, and take pleasure in 
their writings, and circulate them among the people 
and in society; and finally, all they, who, in secret, 
speak of these things with contempt or irreverence, 
must expect to fall under the penalties before recited, 
and to plunge themselves, and others along with 
them, into eternal condemnation at the great day, 
and the deepest disgrace in this present world. 
For every beast that toucheth the mountain shall 
be stoned.” 

We perceive that Luther was not the only object, 
of Tetzel’s attack. In his 48th thesis ho probably 

* Pro infatnibus sunt tenendi, qui etiam per juris eapitula terribi- 
liter multis plcctentur peenis in omnium hominum terrorem. (Posi- 
tiones fratri»Joh. Te 2 elii. Pos. 56. L. 0pp. i. p. 1)8.) 
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had an eye to the Elector of Saxony. In other 
respects these propositions savqpr strongly of the 
Dominican. To threaten all opposition with rigor¬ 
ous chastisements, was an inquisitor’s argument, 
which there was no way of answering. The three 
hundred monks, whom Tetzel had assembled, were 
full of admiration of all that he had said. The 
divines of the university were too fearful of being 
classed among the promoters of heresy, and too 
much attached to the principles of Wimpina, openly 
to attack the astounding theses which had been read 
in their presence. 

This affair,- therefore, about which there had 
been so much noise, seemed likely to end like a 
mock fight; but among the crowd of students 
present at the discussion was a young man, about 
twenty years of ago, named John Knipstrow. He 
had read the theses of Luther, and found them 
agreeable to the Scriptures. Indignant at seeing 
{he truth publicly trampled under foot, without any 
one ofiering himself in its defence, the young man 
raised his voice, to the great surprise of the whole 
assembly, and attacked the presumptuous Tetzel. 
The poor Dominican, who had not reckoned on any 
such opposition, was thrown into dismay. After 
some attempts at an answer, he abandoned the field 
of battle, and made room for Wimpina. The latter 
defended his cause with more vigour; but Knip¬ 
strow pressed him so hard that, to put an end to the 
untoward contest, V/impina, in his capacity of pre ¬ 
sident, declared the discussion terminated, and pro¬ 
ceeded at once to the promoting of Tetzel to the 
rank of Doctor, as the recompense of this glorious 
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dispute. After this, Wimpina, to get rid of his 
young antagonist, caused him to be sent to the 
convent of Pyritz, in Pomerania, with directions 
that he should be strictly watched. But this newly- 
risen luminary, removed from the banks of the Oder, 
was destined, at a later period, to diffuse the light 
over Pomerania,* God, when he sees fit, employs 
the disciple to confound the master. 

Tetzel, desirous to make up for the check he had 
met with, had recourse to the ultima ratio of Rome 
and its inquisitors, —the fire. He set up a pulpit 
and a scaffold in one of the suburbs of Frankfort. 
He went thither in solemn procession, arrayed in 
the insignia of an inquisitor of the faith. He in¬ 
veighed, in his most furious manner, from the 
pulpit. He hurled his thunders with an unsparing 
hand, and loudly exclaimed, that “ the heretic 
Luther ought to be burned alive.” Then, placing 
the Doctor’s propositions and sermon on the scaffold, 
he set fire to them.t He shewed greater dexterity 
in this operation than he had displayed in defending 
his theses. Here there was none to oppose him, 
and his victory was complete. The arrogant 
Dominican re-entered Frankfort in triumph. When 
parties accustomed to power have sustained defeat, 
they have recourse to certain shows and semblances, 
which must be allowed them as a consolation for 
their disgrace. 

• Spicker, Geseh. Dr. M. Luthers.—Beckmsnni Notitia iiiiiv. 
Frsneofurt. 8, &c. 

-f Fulmina in Lutherum torquet; vociferatur ubique huiic haerc- 
ticum igui pcrdcnduiii esse; propositiones etiam Lutheri et conctonein 
de indulgentiis publice conjicit in flaminas. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 
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The second theses of Tetzel mark an important 
epoch in the Reformation. They changed the 
ground of the dispute, transferring it from the in¬ 
dulgence-market to the halls of the Vatican,—and 
diverted the attack from Tetzel, to direct it against the 
Pope. For the contemptible trafficker whom Lu¬ 
ther had assailed and held powerless in his grasp, 
they substituted the sacred person of the Head of 
the Church. Luther was all astonishment at this 
A little later, probably, he would, of his own accord, 
have taken up this new position ; but his enemies 
spared him the trouble. Thenceforward, the dis¬ 
pute had reference, not merely to a discredited 
traffic, but to Rome itself; and the blow, that a 
bold band had aimed against Tetzel’s stall, smote, 
and shook to its foundation, the throne of the pon¬ 
tifical king. 

The theses of Tetzel served, moreover, only as a 
signal to the troop of Romish doctors. A shout 
was raised against Luther by the monks, enraged at 
the appearance of an adversary more formidable 
even than Erasmus or Rouchlin. The name of 
Luther resounded from all the Dominican pulpits. 
They stirred up the passions of the people ; they 
called the intrepid Doctor a mad man, a seducer, a 
wretch possessed by the devil. His teaching was 
dccriedas the most horrible of heresies. “ Only wait,” 
said they, “ a fortnight, or, at most, a month, and 
that notorious heretic will be burned alive.” Had 
it depended on the Dominicans, indeed, the Saxon 
Doctor would soon have met the fate of Huss and of 
Jerome; but God was watching, over him. His 
life was destined to accomplish what the martyrdom 
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of Hubs had begun. For each individual serves the 
purposes of God; one by his life, another byhisdeath. 
Already many exclaimed that the whole university of 
Wittemberg was tainted with heresy, and they pro¬ 
nounced it infamous.* “ Let us drive out the 
wretch and all his partisans,” said they. And in 
many cases these clamours did, in fact, excite the 
passions of the people. Those who shared in the 
opinions of the Reformer were pointed out to public 
observation, and wherever the monks had power in 
their hands, the friends of the Gospel felt the effects 
of their hatred. Thus the prophecy of our Saviour 
began to be fulfilled : “ They shall revile you, and 

persecute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake.” This recompense of the 
world is in no age withheld from the decided dis¬ 
ciples of the Gospel. 

When Luther heard of the theses of Tetzel and of 
the general attack of which they had given the 
signal, his courage rose. He saw that it was ne¬ 
cessary to face such adversaries boldly; his in¬ 
trepid spirit felt no difficulty in resolving to do 
so. But, at the same time, their weakness disco¬ 
vered to him his own strength, and inspired him 
with the consciousness of what in reality he was. 

He did not, however, give way to those emotions 
of pride which are so congenial to man’s heart. 
“ I have more difficulty,” wrote he to Spalatin, at 
this time, “ to refrain from despising my adversaries, 
and so sinning against Christ, than I should have in 
vanquishing them. They are so ignorant, both of 

* E6 fnrunt usque ut universitatem Wittembergensem propter me 
infamem coiianlur facere et heereticam. (L. Fpp. i. p. 92.) 
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human and divine things, that' it is humbling to 
have to dispute with them; and yet it is this very 
ignorance which gives them their inconceivable 
boldness and their brazen front.”* But what, above 
all, strengthened his heart, in the midst of this 
general hostility, was the deep conviction that his 
cause was the cause of truth. “ Do not wonder,” 
he wrote to Spalatin, in the beginning of 1518, 
“ that they revile me so unsparingly. I hear their 
revilings with joy. If they did not curse me, wo 
could not be so firmly assured that the cause I have 
undertaken is that of God himself.f Christ was set 
for a sign that should be spoken against.” ‘ ‘ I know,” 
said he, another time, “that from the beginning 
the word of God has been such as that whosoever 
would carry it into the world, must, like the apostles, 
leave every thing, and be delivered unto death. If 
it were not so, it would not be the word of Christ.”t 
This peace, in the midst of agitation, is a thing 
unknown to the heroes of the world. We see men 
at the head of a government,—of apolitical party,— 
sink under their labours and trials. The Christian 
generally gathers new strength in conflict. It is 
because he is acquainted with a hidden source of 
refreshment and courage, unknown to him whose 
eyes are closed against the Gospel. 

One thing, however, at times disturbed Lu- 

Epp. Luth. i. p. 92. 

1 Nisi inalediceter non crederem cx Deo esse quee tracto. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 85.) 

J “ Morte emptum est (verbum Dei),*’ continues he, in deeply 
energetic language, “ mortibus vulgatum, mortibus servatum, mor- 
tibus qiioque servandum aut referendum est.” 
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ther: it was the thought of the dissensions his 
courageous resistance might give rise to. He knew 
that a word might be enough to set the world in a 
flame. He at times foresaw prince opposing prince; 
nation, perhaps, set against nation. His love for his 
country took alarm ; his Christian charity recoiled 
from the prospect. He would gladly have secured 
peace j yet it behoved him to speak. It was the 
Lord’s will. “ I tremble,” said he,—“ I shudder— 
at the thought that I may he an occasion of discord 
to such mighty princes.’’* 

He still kept silence in regard to Tetzel’s propo¬ 
sitions concerning the Pope *, had he been carried 
away by passion, < doubtless he would have • fallen 
with impetuosity upon that astounding doctrine, 
under which his adversary sought shelter and con¬ 
cealment for himself. But he did nothing of the 
kind. There is in his delay, reserve, and silence, a 
something grave and solemn, which sufiiciently re¬ 
veals the spirit that animated him. He paused, 
yet not from weakness,—for the blow was but the 
heavier, when at length it fell. 

Tetzel, after his auto-da-fe at Frankfort on the 
Oder, had hastened to send his theses into Saxony. 
They will serve, thought he, as an antidote to those 
of Luther. A man was despatched by the inquisitor 
from Alle to distribute his propositions at Wit- 
temberg. The students of that university, indig¬ 
nant that Tetzel should have burned the theses of 
their master, no sooner heard of the arrival of his 
messenger than they surrounded him in troops, 

* Inter tantos principes dissidii origo esse vaide horreo et tiraeo. 
(L. Epp. i. p. 03.) 
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enquiring in threatening tones how he had dared to 
bring such things thither. Some of them purchased 
a portion of the copies he had brought with him j 
others seized on the remainder ; thus getting pos> 
session of his whole stock, which amounted to eight 
hundred copies } then, unknown* to the Elector, 
the senate, the rector, Luther, and all the profes¬ 
sors, the students of Wittemberg posted bills on 
the gates of the university, bearing these words : 
“ Whosoever desires to bo present at the burning 
and obsequies of the theses of Tetzel, let him repair 
at two o’clock to the market place.” 

They assembled in crowds at the hour appointed} 
and, amidst the acclamations of the multitude, com¬ 
mitted the propositions of the Dominican to the 
flames. One copy was saved from the fire. Luther 
afterwards sent it to his friend Lange, of Erfurth. 
The young students acted on the precept of them of 
old time, “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
and not on that of Christ. But when doctors and 
professors had set such an example at Frankfort, 
can we wonder that young students should follow it 
at Wittemberg ? The report of this academic exe¬ 
cution spread through Germany, and made much 
noise.t Luther was deeply grieved at it. 

“ I am surprised,” wrote he, to his old master 
Jodocus, at Erfurth, “ that you could think I had 
anything to do with the burning of Tetzel’s theses. 
Do you think I have utterly lost my senses ? But 
what can I do? When the tale is told of me, 

• Hsec inscio principe, senatu, rcctore, deniqne omnibus nobis. 
(L. Epp. i. p. 99.) 

f Fit ex ca re ingeus undique fabula. (Ibid.) 
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any thing, and from every quarter, gains implicit 
belief.* Can I tie up men’s tongues ? No matter I 
let them tell, and hear, and see, and report what¬ 
ever they please. I will go on as long as the Lord 
shall give me strength ; and, with God’s help, I will 
fear nothing.”—“ What will come of it,” said he to 
Lange, “ I know not; this only I know, that the 
peril in which I stand is greatly enhanced by the 
act.”t This occurrence shows how the hearts of 
the young were already kindled in the cause of 
which Luther was the champion. It was a sign of 
high import j for a movement once begun among 
the young is necessarily soon communicated to the 
entire generation. 

The theses of Tetzel and of Wimpina, tnough 
slightly esteemed, produced a certain effect. They 
opened out the questions in dispute ; they enlarged 
the rent in the mantle of the church ; they brought 
new questions of thrilling interest into the field of 
controversy. Consequently, the heads of the Church 
began to take a nearer view of the debate, and to 
declare themselves strongly against the Reformer. 
“ I know not, truly, on whose protection Luther 
can rely,” said the Bishop of Brandenburg, “ that he 
ventures in this way to attack the authority of the 
bishops.” Perceiving that this new conjuncture 
called for new precautions, the Bishop came himself 
to Wittemberg. But he found Luther animated 
by that inward joy which springs from a good con¬ 
science, and determined to give battle. The Bishop 
felt that the monk was obeying a power higher 

* Omnes omnibus omnia credunt de me. (I.. Epp. i* p> 99.) 

f L. Epp. i. p. 98. 
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than his own, and returned in an angry mood to 
Brandenburg. One day, (before the elose of the 
winter of 1518), while seated at his fireside, he 
said, turning to those who surrounded him, “ I 
will not lay my head down in peace until I have 
cast Martin into the fire like this faggotand as 
he spoke he cast the faggot on the blazing hearth. 
The revolution of the sixteenth century was to be no 
more indebted for support to the heads of the Church 
than that of the first century had been to the sanhe* 
drim and the synagogue. The dignified priesthood 
was again, in the sixteenth century, opposed to 
Luther, the Reformation, and its ministers, as it 
had formerly been to Jesus Christ, the Gospel, and 
his Apostles, and as it too often is, in all periods, 
to the truth. “ The Bishops,” said Luther, speak¬ 
ing of the visit of the prelate of Brandenburg, 
“ begin to sec that they should have done what I 
am doing, and they are ashamed. They call me 
arrogant and audacious; and I do not deny that I 
am so. But they are not the people to know cither 
what God is, or what we arc.”* 

A more formidable resistance than that which 
Tetzel had offered had now sprung up against 
Luther. Rome had answered him. A reply had 
gone forth from the walls of the sacred palace. It 
was not Leo X., however, who condescended to 
meddle with theology. “ A squabble among the 
monksl” said he : “the best way is to take no notice 
of it.” And on another occasion he observed: “It 
is a drunken Germant that has written these theses; 

* Quid vel Deus vel ipsi sumus. (L. Epp. i. 224.) 

f Ein voller trunkener Deutscher. (L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1337.) 
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when he is sober he will talk very dilFerently.” A 
Dominican «f Rome, Sylvester Prierias, master of 
the pontifical palace, filled the office of censor. In 
that capacity he was the first to take cognizance of 
the theses published by the Saxon monk. 

A Roman censor, and the theses of Luther I how 
remarkable the encounter! Freedom of speech, 
freedom of enquiry, and freedom of religious belief, 
had now to maintain a conflict, within the very gates 
of Rome, against the power that claims to hold in 
its hands the monopoly of spiritual knowledge, and 
at its own will to suppress the voice of Christian 
truth or allow it utterance. The struggle between 
that Christian liberty which stamps men the chil¬ 
dren of God, and that pontifical despotism which 
makes them the slaves of Rome, is symbolized, as it 
were, in the very beginning of the Reformation, by 
the encounter of Luther and Prierias. 

This Roman censor, this prior-general of the Do¬ 
minicans, this dignitary, whose office empowered 
him to determine what doctrines Christian men 
should profess, and on what points they should be 
silent, was eager to reply. He published a writing 
which he dedicated to Leo X., and in which he spoke 
contemptuously of the German monk, and declared, 
with an assurance altogether Roman, that he should 
like to know whether that Martin had indeed an iron 
snout and a head of brass, which it was impossible 
to shatter.* Then, under the form of a dialogue, 
he proceeded to attack Luther’s theses, employing by 
turns ridicule, reviling, and threats. 

* An ferreum nasum aut caput seneum gcrat iste Lutherus, ut 
effringi non possit. (Sylv, Prieratis Dialogus.) 
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This contest, between the Augustine of Wittem- 
berg and the Dominican of Rome, was waged on 
the question which is in itself the principle of the 
Reformation ; namely, what is the sole infallible 
authority for Christians ? Take the system of the 
Church, as set forth by its most independent 
organs.* 

The letter of the written word is dead, without 
that spirit of interpretation, which alone reveals its 
hidden meaning. But this spirit is not given to 
every Christian, but to the Church, that is, to the 
priests. It is great presumption to affirm that He, 
who promised to the Church to be with her always 
even to the end of the world, could have abandoned 
her to the power of error. It will be said, perhaps, 
that the doctrine and constitution of the Church 
are not now such as we find them in the Holy 
Scriptures. Undoubtedly; but this change is only 
apparent, it extends only to the form and not to the 
substance. Nay, more,;—this change is a progres¬ 
sion. The life-giving power of the Divine Spirit 
has imparted reality to what, in Scripture, existed 
only in idea. To the outline of the word it has 
given a body, put a finishing touch to its rough 
draught, and completed the work of which the Bible 
had merely furnished the rudiments. Consequently, 
we must understand the meaning of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, as it has been determined by the Church, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.—So far the 
Catholic doctors were agreed: at this point they 
were divided,—General Councils, said some (and 

* See “ Job. Gersonis. Propositiones de sensu litterali S. Scrip- 
turae.” (Opp. tom. i.) 
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Gerson was of their number), are the representatives 
of the Church. Others said, it is the Pope who is 
the depositary of the spirit of interpretation; and 
no one has the right to construe Scripture other¬ 
wise than in accordance with the decree of the 
Roman Pontiff. This was the tenet espoused by 
Prierias. 

Such was the doctrine which the master of the 
palace opposed to the infancy of the Reformation. 
He advanced assertions, with respect to the power 
of the Church and of the Pope to which the most 
shameless flatterers of the court of Rome would have 
blushed to subscribe. The following is one of the 
principles laid down at the commencement of his 
writing: “Whosoever does not rely on the teaching 
of the Roman Church, and of the Roman Pontiff, 
as the infallible rule of faith, and as that from 
which Holy Scripture itself derives its obligation 
and authority, is an heretic.’’* 

Then follows a dialogue m which the speakers 
are Luther and Sylvester, and in which the latter 
labours to refute the Doctor’s propositions. The 
sentiments of the Saxon monk were altogether new 
and strange to a Roman censor; hence Prierias 
shewed that he understood neither the feelings of his 
heart nor the principles that regulated his conduct. 
He estimated the teacher of the truth by the petty 
standard of the retainers of the Papacy. “ My good 
Luther,” says he, “ were it thy fortune to receive 
from our Lord the Pope a good bishopric and a 
plenary indulgence for the rebuilding of thy church, 

A qu4 etiam Sacra Scriptura robur trafait et auctoritatem, haera- 
ticus est. (Fundamentum tertium.) 
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how would thy tone be altered, ahd how loudly 
wouldst thou extol the indulgence which it now 
delights thee to disparage 1” With all his preten¬ 
sions to refinement, this Italian has frequent re¬ 
course to the grossest scundlity of language. “ If 
it is the nature of dogs to bite,” says he to Luther, 
“ I should fear thou hadst a dog for thy father.”* 
Toward the close of his work, the Dominican even 
marvels at his own condescension, in parleying thus 
with a mutinous monk; and in taking leave of his 
adversary, he shews him the cruel teeth of an in¬ 
quisitor. “ The Roman Church,” says he, “ the 
supremacy of whose power, spiritual and temporal, 
is vested in the Pope, can restrain, by the secular 
arm, those who, having first received the faith, 
afterwards depart from it. The Church is under 
no obligation to employ argument to combat and 
overcome rebels.”t Such words, proceeding from 
the pen of a dignitary of the Roman court, were 
deeply significant; yet they did not intimidate 
Luther; he believed, or affected to believe, that 
this dialogue was not written by Prierias, hut by 
Ulric de Hiitten, or some other contributor to the 
Littei'ce Obscurorum Virorum. “ One of that frater¬ 
nity,” said he, ** from the mere love of satire, or to 
set Luther against Prierias, has collected together 
this mass of ab8urdity.”t However, after having 

* St mordere canum est proprium, vcreor ne tibi pater canis fuerit. 
(Sylv. Prier. Dial.) 

*1* Seculari bracbio potest eos compescere, nec tenetur rationibus 
certare ad vincendos'protervicntes. (Ibid.) 

X Convenit inter nos esse personatum aliquem Sylvestrem ex ob- 
seuris viris, qni tantas ineptias in hominem luserit ad provocandum 
me adversus eum. (£pp* i. p. 87, 14 Jan.) 
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for some time kept silence, his doubts, if he had any, 
were removed; he set to work, and in two days 
prepared his answer.* 

The Bible had decided Luther’s destiny: it had 
moulded the Reformer and commenced the Refor¬ 
mation. Luther’s belief depended not on the tes¬ 
timony of the Church. His faith had come from 
the Bible itself: from within, and not from without. 
He was so deeply convinced that the evangelic doc¬ 
trine was immovably built upon the word of God, 
that all external authority was to him superfluous. 
This experimental knowledge possessed by Luther 
opened to the Church a new futurity. The living 
spring, which had gushed forth for the refreshment 
of the monk of Wittemberg, was to become a mighty 
river that should slake the thirst of nations. 

“ To understand Scripture, it is necessary that 
the Spirit of God should open the understanding,” 
said the Church, and thus far it said truly. But its 
error lay in-considering the Holy Spirit as the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of a particular caste, and supposing 
that he could bo pent up in assemblies and colleges, 
in a city, or a conclave. “ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth,” said the Son of God, when 
speaking of the Spirit of God,—and elsewhere: 
“ They shall be all taught of God.” The cor¬ 
ruption of the Church, the ambition of the Pontiffs, 
the passions of Councils, the animosities of the 
clergy, the pomp of the prelates, had banished far 
from those priestly abodes that Holy Spirit—that 
Spirit of humility and of peace. The Spirit of God 
had departed from the assemblies of the proud, 
and the palaces of princes of the Church, ahd had 
* T. i. Witt. Lat. p. 170. 
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tabernacled with simple Christians and humble 
priests. He had turned from a tyrannous hierarchy, 
whose bloody heel again and again had trampled 
on the poor,-— fitJm a proud and iporant clergy, 
whose leaders were better skilled in the use of the 
sword than of the Bible,—and was present with 
despised sectaries, or with men of understanding 
and learning. The boly cloud, that had withdrawn 
itself from the stately temple and the proud cathedral, 
had descended on the secluded dwellings of the 
humble, or the tranquil chamber of the conscientious 
enquirer. The Church, debased by her love of 
power and lucre, dishonoured before the people, by 
her venal perversion of the doctrine of life,—the 
Church, busy in selling salvation, that she might 
replenish a treasury exhausted by her pride and 
debaucheries,—had forfeited all respect j and men 
of sense no longer attached any value to her testi¬ 
mony. Despising an authority so degraded, they 
gladly turned toward the divine word and its infal¬ 
lible authority as the only refuge open to them in 
that universal confusion. 

The age therefore was ripe. The bold movement 
by which Luther shifted the support of the highest 
hopes of man’s heart,—loosening them with a strong 
hand from the walls of the Vatican to fix them on 
the rock of the word of God, was hailed with enthu¬ 
siasm. This was the object the Reformer had in 
view in his answer to Prierias. 

Passing by the principles the Dominican had 
laid down at the opening of his work—" I,” said 
he, “following your example, will also lay down 
certg,in principles.” 

A 2 
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The first is this passage of St. Paul:—“ It any 
one preach unto you another Gospel than that is 
preached, though he should be an angel from 
heaven, let him be accursed.” 

The second is the following, from St. Augustine 
writing to St. Jerome:—“ I have learned to render 
to the inspired Scriptures alone the homage of a firm 
belief, that they have never erred ; as to others, I 
do not believe in the things they teach, simply be¬ 
cause it is they who teach them.” 

Here Luther, with a steady hand, establishes the 
fundamental principles of the Reformation. The 
word of God,—the whole word of God,—and no¬ 
thing but the word of God. “ If you rightly under¬ 
stand these principles,” continues he, “ you will also 
understand that your whole Dialogue is overturned 
by them; for you have done nothing but bring for¬ 
ward phrases and opinions of St. Thomas.” Then, 
openly impugning the axioms of his adversary, he 
freely confesses that he thinks both Popes and Coun¬ 
cils may err. He complains of the flatteries of the 
Roman courtiers, who ascribe this and that power to 
the Pope. He declares that the Church exists vir¬ 
tually in Christ alone, and representatively in a Gene¬ 
ral Council.* And then, alluding to the insinuation 
of Prierias: “ Undoubtedly you judge me by your¬ 
self,” said he; “ but if I aspired to be made a bishop 
I certainly should not use the language which you 
find so offensive. Do you imagine I am ignorant of 
the manner in which bishoprics and priest's orders 
are obtained at Rome? Do not the very children 

• Ego ecclesiam virtualiler non scio nisi in Christo, representative 
non nisi in concilio. (L. 0pp. lat. p. 174.) 
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sing, in every street of that city, these well known 
words— 

" Of all foul spots the wide world round. 

The foulest here, in Rome, is found?’’* 

(Such songs had been current in Rome before the 
election of one of the last Popes.) Yet Luther 
speaks of Leo with respect. “ I know,” says ho, 
“ that he may be compared to Daniel in Babylon; 
his innocence has often endangered his life.” He 
concludes by replying very briefly to the threatening 
language used by Prierias. Lastly, you say that 
the Pope is both pontiff and emperor, and that he 
can employ the secular arm to compel obedience. 
Do you thirst for blood then? I protest to you that 
these rhodomontades and menaces of yours give me 
not the slightest alarm. For what if I were to lose 
my life ? Christ still lives j Christ, my Lord, and 
the Lord of all, blessed for ever* Amen.” 

Thus fearlessly did Luther, in opposition to the 
infidel altar of the Papacy, set up the altar of the 
holy and infallible word of God; an altar, before 
which he would have every knee to bow, and on 
which he declares himself ready to offer up his life. 

A new adversary now presented himself in the 
lists,—a Dominican, like* his predecessors. James 
Hochstraten, the inquisitor of Cologne, of whose 
outcries against Reuchlin, and the friends of litera¬ 
ture, we have already spoken, could not restrain his 
rage when he heard of the first eflferts of the hero of 
the Reformation. It was not to be wondered at, that 
monkish ignorance and fanaticism should assail the 

Quando haiic pueri in omnibus plateis urbis cantant: Denique 
nunc facta est foedissima Roma. (Ibid. p. 183.) 
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man who was to give them the death-blow. Mona- 
chism had arisen when the primitive truth had 
begun to disappear. From that period mbnachism 
and error had grown up side by side. The man 
who was to accelerate their fall had now appeared. 
But his sturdy antagonists would not abandon the 
field. The struggle lasted to the end of Luther’s 
life, but we regard it as epitomized in this dispute of 
Hochstraten and Luther; the free and courageous 
Christian, and the irascible slave of monkish super¬ 
stitions ! Hochstraten lost his temper, he gave vent 
to his indignation, and loudly demanded the death 
of the heretic. He would have had recourse to the 
stake to secure the triumph of Rome. “ It is high 
treason against the Church,” exclaimed he, “ to 
suffer so horrid a heretic to live an hour longer. 
Away with him at once to the. scaffold I” This san¬ 
guinary counsel was but too well followed in many 
countries, and the voices of many martyrs, as in the 
earlier ages of the Church, gave testimony to the 
truth from the midst of the flames. But in vain 
were fire and sword invoked against Luther. The 
angel of the Lord encamped around him, and de¬ 
fended him. 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words but 
with much vigour: “ Out upon thee,” said he, at 
the close of his reply, “ thou senseless murderer, 
thirsting for the blood of thy brethren I I sincerely 
desire that thou shouldst not call me Christian and 
faithful; but that thou shouldst continue on the con¬ 
trary to decry me as an heretic. Understand me, 
thou blood-thirsty man I enemy to the truth I and if 
thy rage prompt thee to attempt my life, take care 
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to act circumspectly, and to choose thy time well; 
God knows what is my purpose if my life should be 
spared. . . . My hope and expectation, God willing, 
shall not bo disappointed.”* Hochstraten made 
no reply. 

An attack more trying to his feelings, awaited 
the Reformer. Doctor Eck, the celebrated pro¬ 
fessor of Ingolstadt, the deliverer of Urban Regius, 
the friend of Luther, had received the famous 
theses. Eck was not a man to defend the abuses 
of the indulgences; but he was a doctor of the 
School,, not of the Bible,—well versed in the scho¬ 
lastic divinity, but not in the word of God. If 
Prierias had represented Rome, and Hochstraten 
the monks, the new combatant represented the 
schools. The scholastic philosophy, which for 
almost five centuries had held sway over Christen¬ 
dom, far from yielding to the earliest efforts of the 
Reformer, arose in its pride to crush the man who 
dared to treat it with contempt. Eck and Luther, 
Luther and the Schools, were often afterwards ar¬ 
rayed the one against the other. But it was now 
the contest opened. 

It could hardly happen but that Eck should con¬ 
sider many of Luther’s assertions erroneous. We 
have no reason to doubt the sincerity of his convic¬ 
tions. He was enthusiastic in defence of the scho¬ 
lastic opinions, whilst Luther was an equally en¬ 
thusiastic adherent of the word of God. We may 
even imagine that Eck felt some concern at the 
necessity of opposing his old friend: and yet it 

appears, from the manner in which he assailed him, 

» 

* L. Opp. Leips. xvii. p. 140. 
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that passion and jealousy had some share in his 
motives. 

It was under the title of Obelisks that he wrote 
his remarks on the theses of Luther. Desiring at 
first to keep up appearances, he did not publish his 
work, but contented himself with communicating it 
in confidence to his ordinary, the Bishop of Eich- 
stadt; But the Obelisks were soon widely dispersed, 
either through the indiscretion of the Bishop, or by 
the Doctor’s own act. One copy fell into the hands 
of Link, a preacher at Nuremberg, and a friend of 
Luther; by him it was communicated to Luther 
himself. Eck was a very different adversary from 
either Tetzcl, Prierias, or Hochstraten: the more 
his work excelled theirs in learning and in subtlety, 
the more injurious was likely to be its effect. He 
spoke of “his feeble adversary” in a tone of com¬ 
passion, well knowing that pity is more disparaging 
than anger. He insinuated that Luther’s proposi¬ 
tions were spreading the Bohemian poison, that 
they savoured of Bohemia, and. by these malignant 
references, drew upon Luther the odium attaching 
in Germany to the name of Huss and the Bohe¬ 
mian schismatics. 

The malice that was discernible in this writing 
roused Luther’s indignation. But he was still 
more grieved at the thought that the blow came 
from an old friend. “ It was then,” thought he, 
“at the cost of the affection of his friends, that 
fruth must be defended.” Luther unbosomed the 
sadness «f his heart, in a letter to Egranus, pastor 
at Zwickau. “ In these Obelisks,” said he, “ I am 
called * a pestilent man,’ * a Bohemian,’ * an heretic,* 
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and reproached as * seditious,’ ‘insolent,’ and ‘ rash.’ 
I overlook minor reproaches, such as ‘dull,’ ‘stupid,’ 

‘ ignorant,’ ‘ despiser of the sovereign pontiff,’ &c. 
Throughout there are nothing hut insults, and yet 
he who has written them is a distinguished man, in 
whom genius and learning are blended; moreover, 
one who was united to me by a great intimacy, 
recently contracted.* His name is John Eck, 
doctor of divinity, chancellor of Ingolstadt, &c. a 
man well known, and highly esteemed for his 
writings. If I did not know the design of Satan, I 
should wonder at the rage which has prompted Eck 
to violate a friendship so delightful, and so recent 
besides,t and that without giving me one word of 
notice.” 

But if Luther’s heart was wounded, his courage 
was not abated. On the contrary, he caught fresh 
fire for the dispute. ’ “ Rejoice, brother,” he said to 
Egranus, who had likewise been attacked by a violent 
adversary, “ rejoice, and let not these paper missiles 
terrify you ? The more furious my adversaries, the 
more I advance. I leave the things that are be¬ 
hind, for them to bark at, and I stretch forward to 
those that are before, that they may bark at those 
also in their turn.” 

Eck felt how disgraceful his conduct had been, 
and endeavoured to justify himself in a letter to 
Carlstadt. In it he termed Luther “ their common 
friend.” He threw all the blame on the Bishop of 
Eichstadt, at whose solicitation he declared he had 

* £t quod inagis urit, antea tnibi magnd. recenterqne contracts 
amiciti^ conjunctus. (L. Bpp. i.p. 100.) 

t Quo furore ille ainicitiaa recentissimas et jucuudiasinias solverct. 
(L. Epp. i. p. 100.) 
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written his work. He had not intended to publish 
the Obelisks, he said; if it had been otherwise he 
would have manifested more regard for the ties of 
friendship, by which he was united to' Luther. Fi¬ 
nally, he intimated a wish that, instead of engaging 
in a public controversy with him, Luther should 
turn his arms against the divines of Frankforti 
The professor of Ingolstadt, who had not feared to 
strike the first blow, began to quail when he consi¬ 
dered the strength of the adversary he had had 
the imprudence to attack. He would willingly have 
avoided the contest. But it was now too late. 

All these fine speeches did not satisfy Luther; 
however, he wished to remain silent. “ I will swal¬ 
low patiently,” he said, “ this morsel, worthy of 
Cerberus.”* But his friends were of a difierent 
opinion. They importuned him and obliged him ^o 
comply. He therefore answered Eck’s Obeliskshy 
his Asterisks, or Stars j “ opposing,” as he said, “ the 
light and dazzling brightness of the stars of heaven, 
to the rust and livid hue of the Obelisks of the doc¬ 
tor of Ingolstadt.” In this work he treated his new 
adversary with less harshness than he had used to¬ 
wards his former opponents; but his suppressed 
indignation at times broke forth in his words. 

He proved that in all that chaos of Obelisks there 
was nothing of the Scriptures, nothing^of the Fa¬ 
thers of the Church, nothing of the ecclesiastical ca¬ 
nons but throughout, nothing but glosses of the 
schools ; opinions, mere opinions, and dreams ;t in 

* Volui tameii Imiic oHam Cerbero dignam absorberc patientia. 
(L. Epp. i. p. 100.) 

t Omnia subolaaticissinia, opinisissiina, meraque somnia. (Aat. 
Opp. L. lal i. 1-15.) 
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a word, all those very things that Luther had at¬ 
tacked. The Asterisks are full of life and energy. 
The author is indignant at the errors in his friend’s 
book, but he pities the man.* He again asserts the 
fundamental principle that he had maintained in his 
answer to Prierias ; ‘ ‘ The sovereign pontiff is a man, 
and may be led into error ; but God is truth itself, 
and cannot err.”t And afterwards, using an argu¬ 
ment, hominem,* against*the scholastic doctor * 
“ It is certainly an act of audacity,” says he, “ for any 
one to teach as the philosophy of Aristotle, what he 
cannot prove on Aristotle’s authority.—You allow 
this.—Well, with much greater reason is it the height 
of audacity, to affirm in the Church, and amongst 
Christians, what Christ himself has not taught.^ 
Now where do we find in the Bible, that the treasure 
of Christ’s merits is confided to the Pope ?” 

Lastly, he adds: “As to the malicious reproach 
of Bohemian heresy, I bear this accusation patiently, 
for Christ’s sake. 1 live in a celebrated university, 
a city of note, a considerable bishoprick, a powerful 
duchy, where all arc orthodox, and where, undoubt¬ 
edly, they would not tolerate so wicked a heretic.” 

Luther did not publish the Asterisks, he only 
communicated them to his friends; it was not till 
afterwards that they were given to the public.§ 

• Indiguorrci et tnisereoi hominis. (Ast. Opp. L. lat. i. 150.) 

f Homo est summus Pontifex, fall! potest. Sed veritas est Deus, 
qui falli non potest. (Ibid. 155.) 

t Long^ ergo impudentissima omnium temeritas est, aliquid in 
ecclesi^ assererc, ct inter christianos, quod non docuit Cliristus. 
(Ibid. 156.) 

§ Cum privatim dedtrim Astericos meos, fit ei rcspoudemli iieccs* 
sitas. (L. Epp. p. 126.) 
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This rupturie between the doctor of Ingolstadt 
and the doctor of Wittemberg caused a great sen¬ 
sation in Germany. They had common friends. 
Scheurl, especially, took alarm. It was through him 
that the two doctors had become acquainted. He 
was one of those who wished to see a Reformation 
take place in the universal Germanic church, and 
by the agency of its most distinguished members. 
But if, at the outset,*the most eminent theologians 
were to fall to quarrelling; if, whilst Luther was 
advancing new opinions, £ck stood up as the re¬ 
presentative of the old, what confusion was to be 
apprehended ? Would not numerous adherents flock 
around each chief, and form two hostile' camps in 
the bosom of the empire ? 

On those accounts Scheurl endeavoured to recon¬ 
cile Eck and Luther. The latter declared himself 
ready to forget everything; that he loved Eck’s 
talents ;* that he admired his learning; and that he 
felt more grief than anger at his old friend’s con¬ 
duct. “ I am prepared,” said he to Scheurl, “ either 
for peace or war; but I prefer peace. Help us, 
then, by your good offices j grieve with us that the 
devil has kindled this beginning of discord among 
us j and afterwards rejoice that Christ in his mercy 
has extinguished it.” He wrote affectionately to 
Eck, but the latter returned no answer.t He 
did not even send him any message. The time 
for a reconciliation was past. The breach grew 
wider and wider. The pride of Eck and his impla- 

* DUigimus homiuis ingeuium ct admiramur eruditlopem. (L. 
Epp. ad Schcurlum, 15 Jun. 1518, i. p. 126.) 

t Nihiliiequeliterarumiieqaevcrborumineparticii>«mfccit. (Ibid.) 
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cable spirit soon broke the last ties of their declin¬ 
ing friendship. 

Such were the struggles which the champion of 
Godl’s word had to maintain in the beginning of his 
career. But, in the estimation of a Christian, those 
combats are of small account, that are to be waged 
in the high places of this world, or in the arena of 
’the schools. Human teachers imagine that they 
have ohlained a splendid triumph if some literary 
circles are filled with the fame of their systems. 
As their desire is rather to gratify their self-love, or 
to please a party, than to benefit mankind, this bril¬ 
liant worldly success suffices them. Thus, their 
labours may be compared to smoke, which, after- 
blinding the eyes,, passes away without leaving any 
vestige behind. Neglecting to deposit their prin¬ 
ciples in the masses, they do little more than skim 
the surface of society. 

Not so the Christian j his aim is neither a name 
in society, nor academic honours; but the salvation 
of souls. He willingly foregoes the intellectual rivalry 
in which he might engage at his ease, with the dis- 
puters of this world,—and prefers the secret labours 
which carry light and life into the sequestered 
dwellings of the poor. This did Luther; or rather, 
following his Master’s precept, “ He did this, and 
left not other things undone.” While combating 
inquisitors, chancellors of universities, and masters 
of the palace, he laboured to diffuse sound religious 
knowledge among the multitude. With this view, 
he about the same time published several popular 
tracts, such as his sermons on the Ten Command¬ 
ments, preached two years previously in the church 
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of Wittemberg, and which have already been men¬ 
tioned, and also his explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, for the simple and unlearned laity. Who 
would not desire to know what the Reformer^ then 
addressed to the people ?* We will cite, therefore, 
some of the words which he put forth to “run 
through the land,” as he says in the preface to the 
last mentioned work. 

Prayer, that interior act of the heart^will un¬ 
doubtedly be ever one of the points with which a 
true and vital reformation will commence; Luther’s 
thought was turned to this solemn subject. It is 
not possible to transfuse his energetic style aind the 
vigour of the language, which was in course of for¬ 
mation, so to speak, under his pen, as he composed. 
We will however make some attempt. 

“ When thou prayest,” said he, “let thy words be 
few, but thy thoughts and feelings many and deep. 
The less thou speakest, the better thy prayers. 
Few words and much thought is a Christian frame. 
Many words and little thought is heathenish.” 

“The prayer that is external and of the body, 
is that mumbling of the lips, that outward babble, 
gone through without attention, and heard and 
seen of men ; but prayer in spirit and in truth is 
the inward desire, the motions and sighs that pro¬ 
ceed from the depth of the heart. The former is 
the prayer of hypocrites, and of those who trust in 
themselves. The latter is the prayer of God’s chil¬ 
dren who walk in his fear.” 

Passing on to the opening words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, he thus expresses himself :—Our Father. 

* Ij. 0pp. T.eips. vH. p. 1086. 
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“ Of all names there is not one which more inclines 
us towards God than the name of Father. We 
should feel less love, and derive less consolation, 
from addressing him as Lord, or God, or Judge. 
By that word Father, his howels of compassion are 
moved; for there is no sound more sweet or pre¬ 
vailing with a father than the voice of his child.” 

He continues, and on the words, “wAo art in 
heaven,*\}iQ says: “ Whosoever profwses that he has 
a father in heaven, acknowledges himself to be a 
stranger upon earth;—Whence, there is in his heart 
an ardent longing, like that of a child that is living 
among strangers in want and grief, afar from its 
father-land. It is as if he said, Alas! my father, 
thou art in heaven, and I, thy suffering child, am on 
earth, far from thee, encompassed with dangers, 
wants, and mourning. 

“ Hallowed he thy name.'* —“ He who is passion¬ 
ate, abusive, envious, and slanderous, dishonours 
the name of God in which he has been baptized. 
Profaning to impious uses a vessel that God has 
consecrated to himself, he is like a priest who 
should take the holy cup and give drink to swine, ■ 
or gather dung into it.” 

“ Thy kingdom come." —Those who amass pro¬ 
perty and build magnificent mansions, who strive 
after what the world can give, and utter this prayer 
with their lips, resemble those huge organ pipes 
which incessantly sing with all their power in the 
churches, without speech, feeling, or reason.” 

Further on, Luther attacks the error of pil¬ 
grimages, which was then so prevalent One 
goes to Rome, iinother to St, James, a third builds 
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a chapel, and a fourth endows religious houses, in 
order to attain to the kingdom of God; but all neg¬ 
lect the one thing needful, which is, to become Mem- 
selves his kingdom I Why seek the kingdom of God 
beyond the seas? It is in thy heart it should arise.” 

“ It is an awful thing,” he continues, “ to hear 
us offer this petition; ‘ Thy will he done.’ Where 
in the church do we see this ‘ will of God’ ? One 
bishop rises against another bishop; one church 
against another church. Priests, monks, and nuns 
quarrel and thwart, and wage war with each other, 
and every where discord prevails. And yet each 
party declares that there is good will and upright 
intention ; and so, to the honour and glory of God, 
they all together do the devil’s work.” 

“ Why do we use the words, ‘ our bread ?* ” he 
continues, expounding these words, * Give us this day 
our daily bread.' “Because we do not pray for 
the common bread that heathens partake, and which 
God gives to all men,.—but for ‘ our ’ bread, the 
bread of those who are ‘ children ’ of the heavenly 
Father.” 

“ And what then is this bread of God ? It is 
Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘ I am the bread of life 
^ which came down from heaven, and giveth life to 
the world.’ Therefore let no one be deluded: what¬ 
ever sermons and instructions do not exhibit and 
make known Jesus Christ, cannot be the daily bread 
and nourishment of souls.” 

“ Of what use is it that such bread has been pro¬ 
vided, if it is not served up, and so we are unable 
to partake of it ? It is as if a noble feast were pre¬ 
pared, and none were ready to distribute the bread. 
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to place the meats on table, or fill the cups, and so 
the guests should be reduced to feed on the mere 
sight and smell. Therefore we must preach Christ 
alone. 

But, say you, what is it to know Christ ? and 
what gain will come of it ? I answer; to learn and 
know Christ, is to understand what the Apostle de¬ 
clares, namely: that ‘ Christ is made unto us of God, 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp¬ 
tion.’ Now you understand that, if you acknow¬ 
ledge all your wisdom mere blameworthy foolishness, 
your righteousness a criminal iniquity, your holiness 
a guilty pollution, your redemption a miserable 
sentence of condemnation; if you feel that you 
are truly, before God, and before all creatures, a 
fool, a sinner, an impure and condemned man; if 
you manifest, not by word alone, but from the 
bottopi of your heart, and by your works,—that 
there is neither salvation nor comfort for you, save 
only in Christ. To believe is nothing else than 
feeding on this bread from heaven” 

Thus Luther faithfully adhered to his resolution 
to open the eyes of a blinded people, whom the 
priests were leading at their pleasure. His writ¬ 
ings rapidly dispersed throughout Germany, called 
up a new light, and shed abundantly the seed of ^ 
truth on a soil well prepared for it. But, while 
attending to those who were at a distance, he did 
not forget those who were nigh at hand. 

The Dominicans, from their pulpits, anathema¬ 
tized the infamous heretic. Luther,—the man of 
the people, and who, if he had desired it, could, by 
a few words, have called up the popular fury against 
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them,—disdained such triumphs, and thought only 
of instructing his hearers. 

And he did so. His reputation, which spread 
more and more widely, and the boldness with which 
he lifted the banner of Christ in the midst of an 
enslaved Church, increased the eager attendance 
on his preaching at Wittemberg. The crowd of 
hearers was more considerable than ever. Luther 
went straight to his mark. One day, having 
ascended the pulpit, he undertook to prove the 
doctrine of repentance, and on this occasion, he 
pronounced a discourse which became afterwards 
very celebrated, and in which he laid down some of 
the grounds of the evangelical doctrine. 

He first contrasted man’s pardon with God’s 
pardon. “ There are,” said he, “ two kinds of re¬ 
mission : the remission of the penalty, and the remis¬ 
sion of the sin. The first reconciles outwardly the 
offender with the Church. The second, which is 
the heavenly grace, reconciles the offender with God. 
If a man does not find in himself that peace of con¬ 
science, that joy of heart which springs from God’s 
remission of sin, there is no indulgence that can help 
him, though he should buy all that have ever been 
offered upon earth.” 

He continues: “ They wish to do good works 
before their sins are forgiven them,—whilst it is 
indispensable that our sins be pardoned before good 
works can be done. It is not works which banish 
sin; but drive out sin and you will have works.* 
For good works must be done with a joyful heart, 

• Nicht die Werke treiben die Sunde aus; sondern die Austrei- 
bung der Sunde thut gule Werke. (L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 162.) 
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and a good conscience toward God, that is, with 

Tewission of sins.'* 

He then comes to the chief object of this sermon, 
which was also the great end of the whole Reforma¬ 
tion. The Church had put itself in the place of 
God and his word ; he rejects her assumption, and 
shews every thing to depend on faith in God’s 
word. 

" The remission of the sin is out of the power of 
pope, bishop, priest, or any man living j and rests 
solely on the word of Christ, and on thine own faith. 
For Christ did not design that our comfort, our 
hope, and our salvation, should be built on a word 
or work of man, but solely on himself, on his work, 
and on his word. . . . Thy repontamjp and thy works 
may deceive thee; but Christ, thy God, will not 
deceive thee, nor will he falter, and the devil shall 
not overthrow his words.”* 

“ A pope or a bishop has no more power to remit 
sin than the humblest priest. And even, without 
any priest, every Christian, even though a woman 
or a child, can do the same.t For if a simple 
believer say to thee, ‘ God pardon thy sin in the 
name of Jesus Christ,’—and thou receive that word 
with firm faith, and as though God himself spake 
it to thee,—thou art absolved.” 

“ If thou dost not believe that thy sins are for¬ 
given thee, thou makest thy God a liar, and shewest 
thyself to hold more to thy vain thoughts than to 
God and his word.” 


* Christus dein Gott wird dir nicht lUgcn, noch wanken. (L. 
Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 162.) 

•t Ob es schon ein Weib oder ein kind ware. (Ibid.) 
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“ Under the Old Testament, neither priest, nor 
king, nor prophet, had authority to declare remis¬ 
sion of sins. But under the New, every believer 
has this power. The Church is full of remission 
of sins!* If a devoted Christian should comfort thy 
conscience by the word of the cross, whether that 
Christian be man or woman, young or old, receive 
that comfort with such faith as to endure death a 
hundred times, rather than doubt that God has 
ratified it. Repent; do all the works thou canst; 
but let faith in pardon through Christ, hold the 
first rank, and command the whole field of your 
warfare.”t 

Thus spake Luther to his surprised and delighted 
hearers. All the superstructures which presump¬ 
tuous priests ha!^ raised for their own gain between 
God and the soul of man were thrown down, and 
man brought face to face with his God. The word 
of forgiveness now descended pure from on high 
without passing through a thousand corrupting 
channels. That the witness of God should be re¬ 
ceived, it was no longer necessary that men should 
attach to it their delusive seal. The monopoly of 
the priestly caste was abolished ; the Church was 
delivered from her thraldom. 

Meanwhile it was become needful that the flame 
that had been lighted up in Wittemberg should be 
kindled elsewhere. Luther, not satisfied with pro¬ 
claiming the truth of the Gospel in the place of his 
own abode, as well to the students as to the people, 

* Also siehst du dass die gauze Kirche voll von Vergebung der 
Siindenist. (L. 0|>p. L. xvii. p. 162.) 

t Und Hauptmann im Felde bleibe. (Ibid.) 
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was desirous to scatter in other places the seeds of 
sound doctrine. In the spring of 1518, the order 
of the Augustines held its chapter general at 
Heidelberg. Luther was summoned thither as one 
of the most distinguished men of his order. His 
friends made every eflFort to dissuade him from un¬ 
dertaking this journey. In truth, the monks had 
laboured to make the name of Luther hated in all 
the places he would have to pass through. To in- 
suit they added threats. A little matter would 
suffice to raise a tumult on his journey, in which 
he might fall a victim. “ Or, else,” said his 
friends, “ what they dare not do hy violence, they 
will accomplish by treachery and fraud.”* But 
Luther never allowed himself to be stopped short 
in the performance of a duty by fear of danger, 
however imminent. Accordingly, ho was deaf to 
the timid suggestions of his friends; he plainly 
shewed in whom he put his trust, and under whoso 
protection he was resolved to undertake this dreaded 
journey. Then the festival of Easter being termi¬ 
nated, he quietly set out on foot,j' the 13th April, 
1518. 

He took with him a guide, named Urban, who 
carried his little baggage, and was to accompany 
him as far as Wurtzburg. What thoughts must 
have crowded the heart of this servant of the Lord, 
during his journey I At Weissenfels, the pastor, 
who had no previous knowledge of him, recognised 
him immediately as the Doctor of Wittemberg, 
and received him cordially.$ At Erfurth, two 

• L. Epp. i, p. 98. t Pedester veniam. (Ibid.) 

I L. Epp. i. p. 105. 
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other brethren of the order of the Augustines joined 
company with him. At Judenhach, the three tra¬ 
vellers met Degenhard Pfeffinger, the confidential 
adviser of the Elector, and were entertained by 
him at the inn. “ I had the pleasure,” writes 
Luther to Spalatin, “ of making the rich lord poorer 
by some groscheni you know how I love on all 
occasions to levy contributions on the rich for the 
advantage of the poor; especially when the rich are 
friends of mine.”* He reached Coburg, overcome 
with fatigue. “ All goes well, by God’s favour,” 
wrote he, “ unless it be that I must acknowledge 
myself to have sinned in undertaking this journey 
on foot. But for that sin I think I have no need of 
any indulgence, for my contrition is perfect, and the 
satisfaction plenary. I am exhausted with fatigue, 
and all the conveyances are full. Is not this 
enough, and more than enough, of penance, con¬ 
trition, and satisfaction ?”t 

The Reformer of Germany, not finding room in 
the public conveyances, nor any one willing to give 
up his place to him, was obliged, on the following 
morning, notwithstanding his weariness, to set out 
again from Coburg, on foot. He arrived at Wurtz- 
burg the second Sunday after Easter, towards even¬ 
ing. From thence he sent back his guide. 

It was in this town that the Bishop of Bibra 
resided, who had received his theses with so much 
approbation. Luther was the bearer of a letter to 
him from the Elector of Saxony. The Bishop, 
delighted with the opportunity thus offered of be¬ 
coming personally acquainted with this courageous 
* L. Epp. i- p. 104. t lliicl. 106. 
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champion of the truth, immediately invited him to 
the episcopal palace. He himself went to meet 
him, addressed him very ajBFectionately, and offered 
to procure him a guide as far as Heidelberg. But 
Luther had met at Wurtzburg his two friends, the 
Vicar-general Staupitz, and Lange, the Prior of 
Erfurth, and had been offered a seat in their car¬ 
riage. He therefore thanked Bibra for his prof¬ 
fered kindness, and the next day the three friends 
set out from Wurtzburg. They travelled in this 
manner for three days, conversing together. On 
the 21st of April they reached Heidelberg. Luther 
alighted at the convent of the Augustines. 

The Elector of Saxony had given him a letter for 
the Count Palatine Wolfgang, Duke of Bavaria. 
Luther repaired to his magnificent castle, the de¬ 
lightful situation of which is even at this day the 
admiration of strangers. The monk, a native of 
the plains of Saxony, had a heart capable of ad- 
miring the picturesque situation of Heidelberg, 
commanding the two beautiful valleys of the Rhine 
and the Necker. He delivered his letter of recom¬ 
mendation to John Simler, the steward of the house¬ 
hold. The latter, on reading it, observed : “ Truly, 
you have a valuable letter of credit here.”* The 
Count Palatine received Luther very graciously. 
He invited him repeatedly to his table, together 
with Lange and Staupitz. It was a great comfort 
to Luther to meet with so friendly a reception. 
“We were very happy together,” says he, “and 
amused each other with agreeable and pleasant 
conversation, taking our repasts, examining the 

* Ihr liaht, bei Golt, eiiien kbstlichen Credeiiz. (fi. Epp, 1. iii.) 
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beauties of the Palatine palace, admiring the omS' 
mcnts, the armoury, cuirasses, and every thing re¬ 
markable that this celebrated and truly royal castle 
contains.”* 

But Luther had another task to perform. He 
must work while it was yet day. Called for a time 
to a university which exercised an extensive in¬ 
fluence over the west and south of Germany, he 
was there to strike a blow which should put in 
movement the churches of those countries. He be¬ 
gan therefore to write some theses, which he pro¬ 
posed to maintain in a public disputation. Such dis¬ 
putations were not unusual; but Luther felt that, 

to make this useful, it must be of a striking charac¬ 
ter, His natural disposition, moreover, prompted 
him to present truth in a paradoxical form. The 
professors of the university would not suffer the dis¬ 
putation to take place in their great hall. A room 
was, therefore, engaged in the convent of the Au- 
gustines, and the 26th of April was fixed for the 
discussion. 

Heidelberg at a later period received the evange¬ 
lical doctrine. One who was present at the confe- 
rence in the convent of the Augustines might have 
then foreseen, that that conference would one day 
bear fruit. 

The reputation of Luther attracted a numerous 
auditory,—professors, courtiers, burghers, students, 
came in crowds. The following are some of the 
Doctor’s “ paradoxes,”—^for by that name he desig¬ 
nated his theses. Even in our day, perhaps, some 
might give them no better name; yet it would bo 
* L. Epp. 1. iii. 
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easy to render them in propositions obvious to com¬ 
mon sense. 

“ 1. The law of God is a salutary rule of life j 
and yet it cannot help man in the obtaining of 
righteousness; but on the contraiy impedes.him.*’ 

“ 8 . Works of men, let them be as fair and good as 
they may, are yet evidently nothing but mortal sins.” 

“ 4. Works that are of God, however unsightly 
and evil in appearance, have yet an endless cflScacy.” 

“ 7- The works of the righteous themselves would 
be mortal sins,—if, from a holy reverence of the 
Lord, they did not fear that their works might in¬ 
deed bo mortal sins.’’* 

“ 9. To say that works done out of Christ are 
truly dead works,—but not mortal sins,—is a dan- 
gei'ous forgetfulness of the fear of God.” 

“ 13. Free will, since the fall of man, is but an 
empty word ; and if man docs all he can, he still 
sins mortally.” 

“16. A man who dreams he can attain to grace 
by doing all that is in his power, adds sin to sin,— 
and is doubly guilty.” 

“ 18. It is certain that man must altogether de¬ 
spair of his own ability, if he would be made capable 
of receiving the grace of Christ.” 

“21. A theologian of this world calls gqod— 
evil, and evil—good ; but a teacher of the cross is a 
teacher of truth.” 

“ 22. The wisdom which applies itself to learn 
the invisible perfections of God from his works, 
putFs up, blinds, and hardens men.” 

* Justoruiii opciaessciit morluiia, nii>i pio Dei tiiiiorc al) ipsismet 
jiistis lit mortalia timcrciitur. (L. Opp. lat. i 65.) 
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“ 23. The law calls forth God’s anger: slays, 
accurses, judges, and condemns, whatsoever is not 
in Christ”* 

“ 24. Yet this wisdom (§. 22,) is not an evil; and 
the law (§. 23.) is not to he rejected; but he who 
learns not the wisdom of God under the Cross, 
turns to evil whatever is good.” 

“ 25. That man is not justified who does many 
works; but he who, without having yet done works, 
has much faith in Christ.” 

“ 26. The law says, ‘ Do this,’ and what it en¬ 
joins is never done ; Grace says, * Believe in him,’ 
and immediately all is perfected.”'!' 

“ 28. The love of God finds nothing in man, but 
creates in him what He loves. Man’s love is the 
gift of his well beloved.”! 

Five doctors of divinity attacked these theses. 
They had read them with the surprise that their 
novelty excited. Such theology seemed to them 
extravagant. They, however, entered on the dis¬ 
cussion, as Luther tells us, with a courtesy which 
inspired him with much esteem for them j yet with 
great earnestness and discernment. Luther, on his 
part, manifested unusual mildness in his mode of 
reply, unrivalled patience in listening to the objec¬ 
tions of his opponents, and all the quickness of 
St. Paul in solving the difficulties opposed to him. 


■* Lex iram Dei operatur, occidit, maledicit, reum facit, judicat, 
damnat, quicquid non est in Ciiristo. (L. Opp. lat. i. 55.) 

Lex dicit: Fac hoc ! ct nunquam fit. Gratia dicit: Crede in 
hunc, et jam facta sunt omnia. (Ibid.) 

X Amor Dei non invenit sed creat suuni diligibile ; amor hominis 
fit ^ suo diligibili. 
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His answers,—short, but full of the word of God,— 
astonished his hearers. “ He is exactly like 
Erasmus,” said many, “ except that he surpasses 
him in one thing;—that is, he openly professes what 
Erasmus was satisfied with insinuating.”* 

The disputation was drawing near to its close. 
The adversaries of Luther had, at least, retreated 
with honour from the field; the youngest of them. 
Doctor George Niger, alone continued the contest 
with the powerful disputant; alarmed at the bold 
propositions of the Augustine monk, and not knov^- 
ing what argument to have recourse to, he exclaimed, 
with an accent of fear, “ If our peasantry heard such 
things, they would stone you to death. ”t At 
these words a general laugh went round the as¬ 
sembly. 

Yet never did an auditory listen with more atten¬ 
tion to a theological discussion. The first words of 
the Reformer had aroused men’s minds. Questions, 
which but a little while before, would have met 
only with indifference, were at that hour, teeming 
with interest. An observer might have read in the 
countenances of those present the new ideas which 
the bold assertions of the Saxon Doctor awakened 
in their minds. 

Three youths, especially, were much affected. One 
of them, by name Martin Bucer, was a Dominican, 
of twenty-seven years of age, who, in spite of the 
prejudices of his order, seemed unwilling to lose 
a word of the Doctor’s remarks. A native of a 

* Bucer in Schultctct. Annul. Evang. renovat. p. 22. 

t Si rustic! htec audirent, ccrtc lapidibus vos obruerent ct inter- 
drercnt. (L. Epp. i. p. 111.) 
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small town in Alsace, he had, in his sixteenth year, 
entered a convent. He soon shewed such capacity, 
that the more enlightened of the monks formed high 
expectations of him.* “ He will, one day,” said they, 
“ be an honour to our order.” His superiors accord¬ 
ingly sent him to Heidelberg, that he might apply 
himself to the study of philosophy, theology, Greek, 
and Hebrew. At that period, Erasmus published 
several of his writings. Martin Bucer read them 
with avidity. 

. Shortly after this, the first published writings of 
Luther appeared. The student of Alsace hastened 
to compare the doctrines of the Reformer with the 
Holy Scriptures. Some misgivings as to the truth of 
Popery were then awakened in his mind.t It was 
in this way that light was spread in those days. The 
Elector Palatine took notice of the young man. His 
powerful and sonorous voice and agreeable manners, 
his eloquence, and the freedom with which he 
attacked the prevailing vices, made his preaching 
remarkable. Appointed chaplain to the Elector, 
he was fulfilling the functions of his oflSce, when he 
hoard of Luther’s visit to Heidelberg. How great 
was his joy ! He was among the first to repair to 
the hall of the convent of the Augustines. Ho had 
with him paper, pens, and ink, intending to take 
notes. But whilst his hand rapidly traced the words 
of Luther, the hand of God wrote in imperishable 
characters on his heart the great truths he heard. 

* Prudentioribus monachis spent de se preeclaram excitavit. 
(Melch. Adam. Vit. Buccri, p. 211.) 

f Cum doctrinam in cis traditam cum sacris literis contulisset, 
qusedam in poutificia rcligione suspecta habere ccepit. (Ibid.) 
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The first gleams of the doctrine of grace diffused 
themselves in his soul in the course of that memor¬ 
able hour.’* The Dominican was won to Christ. 

Not far from Bucer sate John Brentz, or Bren- 
tius, then nineteen years of age. Brentz, son of a 
magistrate of a town in Suabia, had been entered 
student at Heidelberg in his thirteenth year. His 
application was unequalled. He rose at mid¬ 
night for study. This custom had become so con¬ 
firmed, that in after life he could never sleep after 
that hour. But, at a later ^riod, he devoted the 
stillness of these seasons to meditation on the Scrip¬ 
tures. Brentz was one of the first to discern the new 
light then appearing in Germany. He hailed it 
with a soul overflowing with love.t He eagerly 
perused the writings of Luther. But how was he 
rejoiced at the opportunity of hearing him at Hei¬ 
delberg ! One ®f the Doctor’s propositions especially 
struck young Brentz. It was this : “ That man is 
not justified in the sight of God who docs many 
works ; but he who, without having yet done works, 
has much faith in Christ.” 

I 

A pious woman of Heilbronn, un the Necker, 
the wife of one of the council of that town, named 
Snepf, following the example of Hannah, had dedi¬ 
cated her first-bom son to the Lord, in the fervent 
desire to see him devote himself to the study of 
divinity. This young man, bora in 1495, made 
rapid progress in learning ; but cither from liking, 

Primam lucein purioris sententise de justificatione in suo pectore 
sensit. (Melch. Adam. Vit. Buceri, p. 211.) 

t Ingens Dei beneficium leetus Brentius agnovit, et grata roente 
amplexus est. (Ibid.) 
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or from ambition, or else in compliance with his 
father’s desire, he took to the study of jurisprudence. 
The pious mother grieved to see her son Ehrhard 
pursuing a course diflFerent from that to which she 
had consecrated him. She admonished him, expos¬ 
tulated, and again and again reminded him of her 
vow made at his birth.* At length, overcome by 
his mother’s perseverance, Ehrhard Snepf complied. 
And he soon had such a relish for his new studies, 
that nothing could have diverted him from them. 

He was very intimat^ with Bucer and Brentz, and 
this friendship continued as long as they lived; 
“ for,” says one of their historians, “ friendships 
founded on the love of literature and of virtue are 
always lasting.” He was present with his two 
friends at the disputation at Heidelberg. The para¬ 
doxes and courageous efforts of the Doctor of Wit- 
tembcrg gave a new impulse to his mind. Reject¬ 
ing the vain opinion of human merit, he embraced 
the doctrine of the free justification of the sinner. 

The next day, Bucer went to Luther. “ I had,” 
says he, “ a famijjar private conversation with him, 
a most exquisite repast—of no ordinary viands, but 
of the truths which he set before me. To every 
objection that I made the Doctor had a ready reply; 
and he explained every thing with the greatest clear¬ 
ness. Oh! would to God I had time to write you 
more about it.”t Luther was himself affected with 
Bucer’s deep emotion. “ He is the only brother of 

* Crebris interpcllatioiiibus cum voti quod de imto ipsa fecerat 
admoneret, et a studio juris ad theologiam quasi conviciis avocaret. 
(Melch. Adami Snepfii Vita.) 

f Gerdesins, Monument. Aiitiq. &c. 
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his order,” he wrote to Spalatin, “ who is sincere ; 
he is a young man of great promise. He received 
me with simplicity, and conversed very earnestly. 
He deserves our love and confidence.”* 

Brentz, Snepf, and many others, moved by the 
new truths which were beginning to enlighten their 
minds, also visited Luther; they talked and con¬ 
ferred with him; they requested an explanation of 
what they had not understood. The Reformer, 
leaning on the word of God, answered them. Every 
word he spoke imparted fresh light to tlieir minds. 
A new world seemed to open before them. 

After the departure of Luther, these noble- 
minded men began to teach at Heidelberg. It 
was fit that they should carry on what the man of 
God had begun, and not leave the torch that he 
had kindled to expire. The disciple will speak 
when the teacher is silent. Brentz, young as he 
was, undertook to expound St. Matthew’s Gospel,— 
at first in his own room—afterwards when that apart¬ 
ment was found too small, in the hall of Philosophy. 
The theologians, envious at the concourse of hearers 
that this young man drew together, betrayed their 
irritation. Brentz then took orders, and trans¬ 
ferred his lectures to the college of the canons of 
the Holy Ghost. Thus the fire, already kindled in 
Saxony, was communicated to Heidelberg. The 
light spread rapidly. This period has been called 
the seed.time of the Palatinate. 

But it was not the Palatinate alone that reaped 
the fruits of that memorable disputation at Heidel¬ 
berg. These courageous friends of the truth soon 
* L. Epp. i. p. 412. 
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became shining lights in the Church. All of them 
attained to eminent stations, and took a conspicuous 
part in the transactions to which the Reformation 
gave birth. Strasburg, and afterwards England, 
were indebted to the labours of Bucer for a purer 
knowledge of the truth. Snepf first declared it at 
Marburg, then at Stuttgard, at Tubingen, and at 
Jena. And Brentz, after having laboured at Hei¬ 
delberg, taught for a long time at Halle in Suabia, 
and at Tubingen. We shall meet with them again, 
as we trace the course of the Reformation. 

This disputation carried forward Luther himself. 
He increased from day to day in the knowledge of 
the truth. “ I am one of those,” said he, “who have 
myself made progress by writing for and instructing 
others,—not one of those who, without any such 
training, have suddenly become great and learned 
doctors.” 

He was delighted to see the eagerness with which 
the young students received the growing truth. 
This it was that comforted him when he found the 
old doctors so deeply-rooted in their opinions. “ I 
have the glorious hope,” said he, “ that even as 
Christ, when rejected by the Jews, turned towards 
the Gentiles, so we shall see the rising generation 
receive the true theology, which, these old men, 
wedded to their vain and fantastical opinions, now 
obstinately reject.’’* 

The chapter being ended, Luther proposed re¬ 
turning to Wittemberg. The Count Palatine gave 
him a letter for the Elector, dated the 1st of May, 
in which ho said that “ the skill which Luther had 
* L. Fpp. i. p. 112. 
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shewn in the disputation did great honour to the 
university of Wittemberg.” He was not allowed to 
return on foot.* The Augustines of Nuremberg 
conducted him as far as Wurtzburg. From thence 
he went to Erfurth with the brethren of that city. 
Immediately on his arrival, he paid a visit to his 
former master, Jodocus. The old professor, much 
grieved and scandalized at the course his pupil had 
taken, was accustomed to prefix to all Luther’s pro¬ 
positions a tAeta, the letter which the Greeks made 
use of to denote condemnation.f On several occa¬ 
sions he had written to the young doctor in a stylo 
of reproach. The latter wished to answer these 
letters by word of mouth. Not being admitted, he 
wrote to his master: “ All the university, with the 
exception of one licentiate, think as I do. Nay, 
more: the Prince, the Bishop, several other pre¬ 
lates, and all the most enlightened of our citizens, 
declare unanimously that till now they never knew 
or understood Christ and his Gospel. I am willing 
to receive your r^roofs. And even should they 
be harsh, they will appear gentle to me. Open 
your heart, therefore, without fear; express your 
displeasure: I will not and cannot bo angry with 
you. God and my own conscience arc my wit- 
nesses.”$ 

The old doctor was affected by these expressions 
of his former pupil. He wished to try whether 
there were no means of removing the condemnatory 
tAefa. They talked over the subject, but to no pur- 

* Veni autem curru qni iaram pedester. (L. Epp. i. p. 110.) 

f Omnibus placitis meis nigrum theta preefigit. (Ibid. p. 111.) 

{ L. Epp. i. p. 111. 
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pose. “I made him understand, however,” says 
Luther, “ that all their dogmas were like that crea¬ 
ture which is said to devour itself. But it is useless 
to talk to a deaf man. These doctors cling to their 
petty distinctions, though they confess that they 
have nothing to confirm them but what they call 
the light of natural reason,—a gloomy chaos to us 
who proclaim the one true and only light, Christ 
Jesus.”* 

Luther quitted Erfurth in the carriage belonging 
to the convent, which took him to Eisleben. From 
thence the Augustines of the place, proud of the 
doctor who had done such honour to their order 
and their town, which was his native place, fur¬ 
nished him with horses to proceed to Wittemberg 
at their expense. Every one wished to show some 
mark of afiection and esteem to this extraordinary 
man, whose fame was daily increasing. 

He arrived on the Saturday after Ascension-day. 
The journey had done him good, and his friends 
thought him looking stronger and in better health 
than before he set out.f They rejoiced at all that 
he related. Luther rested for a while after the 
fatigue of his journey and his dispute at Heidel- 
berg; but this rest was only a preparation for 
severer labours. 

* Nisi dictamine rationis natnralis, quod apud nos idem est quod 
chaos tenebratum, qui non preedicamus aliam lucem quam Christum 
Jesiim lueem veram et solam. (L. £pp. i. p. 111.) 

f Ita ut noiinullis videar factus habilioc et corpolentior. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 111.) 
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May to DECSMsen, 1518. 

At length Truth had raised its head in the midst 
of the nations of Christendom. Having triumphed 
over the inferior instruments of the papal power, it 
was now to enter upon a struggle with its head 
himself. We are about to contemplate Luther in 
close conflict with Romo. 

It was after his return from Heidelberg that 
Luther advanced to the attack. His first theses on 
the indulgences had been imperfectly understood. 
He resolved to set forth their meaning more plainly. 
He had found, by the clamours proceeding from 
the blindness and hatred of his enemies, how im¬ 
portant it was to gain over to the side of the truth 
the more enlightened portion of the nation:—he 
decided therefore to appeal to its judgment, by pre¬ 
senting to it the grounds on which his new convic¬ 
tions rested. * It was quite necessary to invite the 
decision of Rome; he did not hesitate to send 
thither his explanations; while with one hand he 
held them forth to all his impartial and enlightened 
fellow-countrymen, he, with the other, laid them 
before the footstool of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

These explanations of his theses, which he called 
solutions,* were written with great moderation. 
Luther tried to soften the passages that had occa¬ 
sioned irritation, and evinced a genuine modesty. 

■" L. Opp. Leipsig. xvU. p. 29 to 113. 

2 c 2 
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But, at the same time, he manifested an immoveable 
conviction, and courageously defended every pro¬ 
position that truth, obliged him to maintain. He 
repeated, once more, that every Christian v?ho truly 
repented had remission of sins without any indul¬ 
gence j that the Pope had no more power than the 
lowest priest to do any thing beyond simply decla¬ 
ring the forgiveness that God had already granted; 
that the treasury of the merits of saints, admini¬ 
stered by the Pope was a pure fiction j and that holy 
Scripture was the sole rule of faith. But let us listen 
to his own statement of some of these things. 

He begins by laying down the nature of true 
repentance, and contrasts that act of God, by which 
man is regenerated, with the mummeries of the 
Romish Church. “ The Greek word furavoAre^ 
said he, “signifies, put on a new spirit, a new 
mind, —take to you a now nature,—so that, ceasing 
to be earthly, you may become heavenly: Christ is a 
teacher of the spirit, and not of the letter, and his 
words are spirit and life.” Thus he teaches a 
repentance in spirit and in truth, and not those 
outward penances which the haughtiest sinner may 
perform without any real humiliation,—^he requires 
a repentance, which may be wrought in every situa¬ 
tion of life,—under the purple robe of kings, under 
the priest’s cassock, the prince’s hat,—in the midst 
of the splendours of Babylon, where Daniel dwelt, 
—as well as under the monk’s frock, or the mendi¬ 
cant’s rags.* 

Further on we read these bold words: “I care 
little what pleases or displeases the Pope. He is 
* On the first Thesis. 
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a man like other men. There have been many 
popes who have not only taken up with errors and 
vices, but things yet more extraordinary. I listen 
to the Pope as pope, that is, when he speaks in the 
canons, agreeably to the canons, or regulates any 
matter conjointly with a council,—but not when he 
speaks of his own mind. If I acted on any other 
rule, might I not be required to say, with those who 
know not Jesus Christ, that the horrible massacres of 
Christians, by which Julius II. was stained, were the 
good deeds of a kind shepherd of the Lord’s sheep ?”* 

“ I must needs wonder,” he continues, “ at the 
simplicity of those who have said that the two 
swords in the Gospel represent the one the spi¬ 
ritual, the other the temporal power. True it is, 
that the Pope holds a sword of iron, and thus offers 
himself to the view of Christians not as a tender 
father, but as an awful tyrant. Alas ! God, in his 
anger, hath given us the sword we preferred, 
and withdrawn that which we despised. Nowhere, 
in all the earth, have there been more cruel wars 
than among Christians. Why did not the same 
ingenious critic who supplied this fine commentary, 
interpret the narrative of the two keys delivered to 
St. Peter in the same subtle manner, and establish, 
as a dogma of the Church, that one serves to unlock 
the treasury of heaven, and the other the treasures 
of this world ?”t 

“ It is impossible,” says he, “ for a man to be a 
Christian without having Christ; and, if he has 
Christ, he has, at the same time, all that is in 
Christ. What gives peace to the conscience is that, 

* l'hesis26. Thesis 80. 
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by faith, our sins are no more ours, but Christ’s, 
upon whom God hath laid them tdl; and that, on 
the other hand, all Christ’s righteousness is ours, 
to whom God hath given it. Christ lays his hand 
upon us, and we are healed. He casts his mantle 
upon us^ and we are clothed; for he is the glorious 
Saviour, blessed for ever.”* 

With such views of the riches of salvation by 
Christ, there could no longer be any need of indul¬ 
gences. 

At the same time that Luther thus attacked the 
papal rule, he spoke honourably of Leo X. “ The 
times we live in,” said he, “ are so evil, that even 
persons of the highest station have no power to 
help the Church. We have at this time a very 
good Pope in Leo X. His sincerity and learn¬ 
ing are a matter of joy to us. But what can he 
do alone, amiable and gracious as he is? He de¬ 
served, assuredly, to be elected Pope in better times. 
In these days we deserve none but such as Julius 
II. or Alexander VI.” 

He then came to his point.—‘‘ I will speak out, 
in a few words and boldly.—The Church requires 
to be reformed. And it is a work neither for one 
man, as the Pope,—^nor for several, as the cardinals 
and fathers in council assembled,—but for the whole 
world; or rather it is a work which appertains 
to God alone. As to the time when such Reforma¬ 
tion shall commence, he only knows it who has 
^pointed all times. The barriers are thrown down, 
and it is no longer in our power to restrain the 
overflowing billows.” 

♦ Thesis 37. 
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These are a few of the declarations and thoughts 
which Luther addressed to the more enlightened of 
his countrymen. Whitsuntide was drawing near j 
and thus it was at the same season in which the 
apostles rendered to their risen Saviour the first tes> 
timony of their faith, that Luther, the new apostle, 
published this animated testimony, in which he 
breathed forth his ardent desires for the resurrection 
of the Church. On Whitsun-eve, 2Q.nd May, 1518, he 
despatched this writing to the Bishop of Branden¬ 
burg, his ordinary, accompanied with these words; 

** Most worthy Father in God I 

“ It is now some time since a new and unheard- 
of doctrine, concerning the apostolical indulgences, 
began to be preached in these parts ; the learned 
and the unlearned were troubled by it; and many 
persons known, or personally unknown to me, 
requested me to declare from the pulpit, or by 
writing, my opinion of the novelty—I will not say 
the impudence—of the doctrine I refer to. At first 
1 kept myself silent and neutral. But, at last, things 
came to such a pass, that the Pope’s holiness was 
compromised. 

“ What could I do ? I thought it my part neither 
to approve nor condemn these doctrines, but to open 
a discussion on this important subject, till such time 
as the holy Church should pronounce upon it. 

“No one presenting himself, or accepting the 
challenge to a discussion to which 1 bad invited all 
the world, and my theses being considered not as 
matter for debate, but as propositions dogmati¬ 
cally asserted ;*—I find myself obliged to put forth 

* Non ut disputabilia scd asserta accipercntur. (L. Epp. i. 114.) 
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an explanation of < them. Deign, therefore, to ac¬ 
cept these offerings* that 1 present to you, most 
clement Bishop. And that all may see that 1 am 
not acting presumptuously, 1 entreat your reverence 
to take pen and ink and blot out or even throw into 
the fire whatever may displease you. I know 
that Christ needs none of my labour or services, 
and that he can easily, without my instrumentality, 
make known the good, tidings in his church. Not 
that the denunciations and threats of my enemies 
alarm me. Quite the contrary. If they wei^e not 
so wanting in prudence, and lost to shame, no one 
should hear or know anything about me. I would 
immure myself in a corner, and there study alone 
for my own profit. If this matter is not of God, it 
will certainly not be to my honour, nor to the 
honour of any man, but will come to nought. May 
glory and honour be to him to whom alone they be¬ 
long 1” 

Luther was, up to this time, under the influence of 
respect for the head of the church : he gave credit 
to Leo for justice and a love of truth. Accordingly 
he resolved to write to him also. A week after, on 
Trinity Sunday, SOth May, 1518, ho addressed to 
him a letter, of which the following are some frag¬ 
ments. 

“ To the most blessed Father, Pope Leo X., Su¬ 
preme Bishop,—brother Martin Luther, an Augus¬ 
tine, wishes eternal salvation! 

“ I hear, most holy Father, that evil reports cir¬ 
culate concerning me, and that my name is in bad 
odour with your Holiness. I am called a heretic, 

* Ineptias. 
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an apostate, a traitor, and a thousand other re¬ 
proachful names. What I see surprises me, and 
what I hear alarms me. But the sole foundation 
of my tranquillity remains unmoved, being a pure 
and quiet conscience. O, holy Father I deign to 
hearken to me, who am but a child and need in¬ 
struction.” 

Luther then relates the affair from its beginning, 
and thus proceeds: 

“ Nothing was heard in all the taverns but com¬ 
plaints of the avarice of the priests, attacks on the 
power of the keys, and of the supreme bishop. I 
call all Germany to witness. When I heard these 
things, my zeal was aroused for the glory of Christ, 
—if I Understand my own heart j or if another con¬ 
struction is to be put on my conduct,—my young 
and warm blood was inflamed. 

“ I represented the matter to certain princes of 
the Church, but some laughed at me, and others 
turned a deaf ear. The awe of your name seemed 
to have made all motionless. Thereupon, I pub¬ 
lished this dispute. 

“ This then, holy Father, this is the action 
which has been said to have set the whole world in 
a flame! 

“ And now what am I to do ? I cannot retract 
what I have said, and I see that this publication 
draws down on me, from all sides, an inexpressible 
hatred. I have po wish to appear in the great 
world,—for I am unlearned, of small wit, and far 
too inconsiderable for such great matters, more 
especially in this illustrious age, when Cicero him- 
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self, if he were living, would be constrained to hide 
himself in some dark corner.* 

“ But in order to appease my enemies and satisfy 
the desires of many Mends, I here publish my 
thoughts. I publish them, holy Father, that I 
may dwell the more safely under your protection. 
All those who desire it may here see with what sim- 
plieity of heart, I have petitioned the supreme au¬ 
thority of the Church to instruct me, and what 
respect I have manifested for the power of the keys.f 
If I had not acted with propriety, it would have been 
impossible that the serene lord Frederic, Duke and 
Elector of Saxony, who shines foremost among the 
friends of the apostolic and Christian truth, should 
have endured that one, so dangerous as I am asserted 
to be, should continue in his university of Wittemberg. 

“ Therefore, most holy Father, I throw myself at 
the feet of your Holiness, and submit myself to you, 
with all that I have and all that I am. Destroy 
my cause or espouse it j pronounce either for, or 
against me; take my life, or restore it, as you 
please; I will receive your voice as that of Christ 
himself, who presides and speaks through you. If 
I have deserved death, I refuse not to die the 

* “ Sed cogit necessitas me anserem streperc inter olores,” adds 
Luther. (L. Epp. i. p. 121.) 

t Quam pur^ simpliciterque ecclesiasticam potestatem et reveren- 
tiam clariuin queesierim et coluerim. (Ibid.) 

{ Quare, beatissime Pater, prostratum ifie pedibus tuee Beatitu- 
dinis offero, cum omnibus quee sum et habeo; vivifica, occide; 
voca, revoca; approba, reproba, ut placuerit. Vocem tuam vocem 
Chnsti in te preesidentis et loquentis agiioscain. Si mortem merui, 
mori non recusabo. (Ibid.) 
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earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is. May 
He be praised for ever and ever. May He main¬ 
tain you to all eternity. Amen. 

“ Signed the day of the Holy Trinity, in the year 
1518. Brother Martin Luther, Augustine.” 

What humility and truth in this fear, or rather 
this admission of Luther, that his young and warm 
blood had perhaps taken fire too hastily I We see 
here the man of sincerity, who, instead of presuming 
on himself, dreads the influence of his passions, 
even in such actions as are most conformable to the 
commandment of God. This is not the language 
of a proud fanatic. We behold Luther’s earnest 
desire to gain over Leo to the cause of truth, to 
avoid all schism, and to cause the Reformation (the 
necessity of which he proclaimed,) to proceed from 
the highest authority in the Church. Certainly, it 
is not he who can be accused of having broken up 
that unity of the Westem Church which so many 
of aU sects have since regretted. On the contrary, 
he gave up every thing but truth that he might 
maintain it. It was his adversaries who, refusing to 
allow the fulness and sufiiciency of the salvation 
wrought by Jesus Christ, tore to shreds the Lord’s 
vesture at the foot of the cross. 

After writing this letter, Luther, on the same 
day, wrote to his friend Staupitz, Vicar-general of his 
order. It was through him that he resolved to 
forward to Leo both his “ Solutions ” and his letter. 

“ I beg of you,” said he, “ to receive with favour 
the poor productions that I send you,* and to for¬ 
ward them to the excellent Pope Leo X. Not that 

* 'Phe Solutions. 
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I mean by this to draw you into the peril in which 
I stand; I am resolved myself to incur the whole 
danger. Christ will look to it, and make it appear 
whether what I have said comes from him or my¬ 
self,—Christ, without whom the Pope’s tongue can¬ 
not move, nor the hearts of kings decree. 

“ As for those who threaten me, I have no answer 
for them but the saying of Reuchlin : ‘ The poor 
man has nothing to fear, for he has nothing to 
lose.’* I have neither money nor estate, and I 
desire none. If I have sometimes tasted of honour 
and good report, may He who has begun to strip 
me of them finish his work. All that is left me is 
this wretched body, enfeebled by many trials :—^let 
them kill it by violence or fraud, so it be to the 
glory of God : by so doing they will but shorten the 
term of my life by a few hours. It is sufficient for 
me that I have a precious Redeemer, a powerful 
High Priest, my Lord Jesus Christ. I will praise 
him as long as I have breath. If another will not 
join me in praising him what is that to me ?” 

In these words we read the innermost heart of 
Luther. 

Whilst he was thus placing confidence in Rome, 
Rome had thoughts of vengeance against him. As 
early as the 3rd of April, Cardinal Raphael de 
Rovera had written to the Elector Frederic in the 
Pope’s name, to intimate that some suspicion was 
entertained of his fidelity, and to desire him to 
avoid protecting Luther. “ The Cardinal Raphael,” 
observed the latter, “ would have been well pleased 

• Qui paaper est nihil timet, nihil potest perder^ (L. Epp. i. 
118 .) 
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to see me burned alive by Duke Frederic.”* Thus 
Rome was beginning to turn her arms against 
Luther j her first blow was directed to the depriv¬ 
ing him of his protector’s favour. If she succeeded 
in destroying this shelter of the monk of Wittem- 

berg, he would fall an easy prey to her agents. 

The German sovereigns were very tenacious of 
their reputation as Christian princes. The slight¬ 
est suspicion of heresy filled them with fears. The 
Roman Court had skilfully taken advantage of this 
disposition of mind. Frederic had always been at¬ 
tached to the religion of his fathers. Hence the 
Cardinal Raphael’s letter produced a very consider¬ 
able impression upon his mind. But, on the other 
hand, the Elector made it a rule never to be hasty 
in any thing. He knew that truth was not always 
on the side of the strongest. The disputes of the 
Empire with Rome had taught him to discern the 
interested views of that court. He had arrived at 
the conviction that, to be a Christian prince, it was 
not necessary to be a slave to the Pope. 

“ He was not one of those profane persons,” says 
Melancthon, “ who would stifle all changes in their 
very birth. Frederic submitted himself to the will 
of God. He carefully read the writings that were put 
forth, and would not allow any to destroy what he 
thought true.” He possessed this power. Besides 
being absolute sovereign of his own dominions, he 
enjoyed at least as much respect throughout the 
Empire as was paid to the Emperor himself. 

It is probable that Luther received some intima¬ 
tion of this letter of Cardinal Raphael’s, which 

* L. Opp. (W.) XV. p. 339. 
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reached the Elector on the 7th of July. Perhaps 
it was in the prospect of excommunication, which 
this Roman missive seemed to forebode, that he 
ascended the pulpit of Wittemberg on the l^th of 
the same month, and preached a discourse on that 
topic, which made a deep impression on his hearers. 
He explained the distinction between inward and 
outward excommunications, the former excluding 
from communion with God, and the latter, from the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church. “ No one,” 
said he, ** can reconcile the fallen soul to God but 
the Lord. No one can separate a man from com¬ 
munion with God but that man himself, by his 
own sins. Blessed is that man who dies under an 
unjust sentence of excommunication I Whilst, for 
righteousness’ sake, he suffers a cruel judgment 
from men, he receives from God the crown of ever¬ 
lasting happiness!” 

Some loudly commended this bold language; 
others were yet more enraged by it. 

But Luther did not now stand alone; and though 
his faith needed no other support than that of God 
himself, he had called up on all sides a power that 
protected him from his enemies. The voice of this 
man had been heard by the whole German nation. 
From his sermons and writings issued beams of 
light which awakened and illuminated his contempo¬ 
raries. The energy of his faith rushed like a stream 
of fire upon the frozen hearts of men. The life 
which God had given to this extraordinary mind 
was imparted to the dead body of the Church. 
Christendom, which had remained motionless for so 
many years, was now alive with religious enthusiasm. 
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The popular attachment to the superstitions of 
Romanism was daily lessening; those who came with 
money in hand to purchase pardon were every day 
fewer ;* and the reputation of Luther was every 
day extended. Men’s thoughts were directed to¬ 
ward him, and he was hailed with affection and 
respect, as the intrepid defender of truth and free- 
dom.t Doubtless all did not penetrate the depth 
of the doctrines he proclaimed. It was enough 
for the greater number to know that the new doctor 
stood up against the Pope ; and that, at his power¬ 
ful word, the dominion of the priests and monks 
was tottering to its fall. The attack of Luther was 
to them like a beacon-fire on a mountain top, which 
announces to a whole people the moment for burst¬ 
ing their bonds. Luther was not aware of the in¬ 
fluence he had obtained, till all the generous spirits 
among his countrymen had by acclamation ac¬ 
knowledged him their leader. But to many the 
appearance of Luther was much more than this. 
The word of God, which he handled with so much 
power, penetrated to the souls of men like a two- 
edged sword. In many hearts an ardent desire 
was kindled to obtain the assurance of pardon and 
everlasting life, Since the first ages of the Church, 
there had not been witnessed such hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. If the preaching of 
Peter the Hermit and of Bernard had induced mul¬ 
titudes, during the middle ages, to assume outwardly 
the symbol of the cross, the preaching of Luther 

* Rarescebant manus largentium. (Cochiwus, 7.) 

t Lutbero autem contra augebatur auotoritaa, favor, fitlea, 
KStimatio. 
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influenced the hearts of men to take up the true 
cross,—the truth that saves the soul. The super¬ 
structure, which then encumbered the Church, had 
smothered true piety: the form had extinguished 
the spirit. The word of power given to Luther 
was as a breath of life to Christendom. At first 
sight the writings of Luther carried with them the 
sympathy both of the faithful and of the unbeliever; 
—of the latter, because the positive doctrines, after¬ 
wards to be established, were not yet fully opened; 
of the former, because those doctrines were in princi¬ 
ple comprised in that living faith, which his writings 
set forth with so much power. Hence the influence 
of those writings was unbounded. They spread in¬ 
stantaneously throughout Germany, and the whole 
world. Every where a persuasion existed that what 
men now beheld was not merely the rise of a new 
sect, but a new birth of the Church and of society. 
Those who were then bom again by the breath of 
God’s Spirit rallied round him who had been in¬ 
strumental in imparting to them spiritual life. 
Christendom was divided into two opposing parties } 
the one contending for the spirit against form; and 
the other for form against the spirit. On the side 
of form there was, it is true, every appearance of 
strength and magnificence ; on the side of the spirit 
there was weakness and littleness. But form, void 
of the spirit, is as an empty body which the first 
breath mRy-overthrow. Its resemblance of strength 
serves only to exasperate hostility and hasten its 
downfiill. Thus the simple word of truth had called 
forth a whole host in favour of Luther. 

It could not be otherwise, for the nobles were 
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beginning to bestir themselves, and the empire and 
the Church were already uniting their forces to rid 
themselves of the troublesome monh. The Em¬ 
peror Maximilian was then holding an imperial 
diet at Augsburg, Six Electors had repaired thither 
in person at his summons. All the Germanic states 
had their representatives in this assembly. The 
kings of France, of Hungary, and of Poland, had 
sent ambassadors. All these princes and envoys 
displayed great magnificence. The war against the 
Turks was one of the causes for which the diet was 
held. The Sultan Selim, after having poisoned his 
father, and put his brothers and their children to 
death, had carried his victorious arms into Arme¬ 
nia, Egypt, and Syria. Serious apprehensions were 
entertained that he might push forward his armies 
into Italy and Hungary. It was not long, however, 
before death closed his career. But Leo X. did 
not, on that account, abandon the project of a new 
crusade. His legate earnestly exhorted the Ger¬ 
manic states to prepare for war. “ Let the clergy,” 
said he, “ pay a tenth, the laity a fiftieth part of 
their property ; let each family furnish the pay of 
one soldier; let the rich give annual contributions, 
and all will go well.” The states, bearing in mind 
the bad use that had been made of former contri¬ 
butions, and influenced by the prudent advice of the 
Elector Frederic, contented themselves with an¬ 
swering that they would consider the matter, and at 
the same time brought forward new grievances 
against Rome. A Latin discourse, published whilst 
the Diet was sitting, boldly pointed out to the Ger¬ 
man princes the real danger. “ You wish,” said 

VOL. I. 2d 
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the author,. “ to expel the Turk. Your attention is 
good, but 1 fear you are mistaken as to his person. 
You must look for him in Italy, and not in Asia. 
Each of our princes has power sufficient to defend 
his country against the Turk of Asia; but as to 
the Turk of Rome, the whole pf Christendom is 
not sufficient to conquer him. The former has not 
yet done us any harm j the latter walketh about 
every where thirating for the blood of the poor.”* 
Another affair no less important was to engage the 
attention of the Diet. Maximilian wished to have 
his grandson Charles, who was already King of 
Spain and Naples, proclaimed King of the Romans, 
and his successor in the Imperial dignity. The 
Pope understood his own interest too well to wish 
to see the throne of the Empire filled by a prince 
whose power in Italy might make him so formidable 
to himself. The Emperor imagined that he had 
gained over to his side the majority of the Electors 
and of the states j but he met with a decided oppo¬ 
sition from Frederic. It was in vain that he soli¬ 
cited him} in vain did the ministers and best 
friends of the Elector join their entreaties to the 
solicitations of the Emperor; the Prince was inex¬ 
orable, and shewed, as has been observed, that he 
had firmness of mind not to depart from a resolution 
of which he had seen the propriety. The Emperor’s 
design failed. 

From that time Maximiliam sought to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the Pope, in order 
to win his assent to his favourite plan. Wishing to 
give him a particular proof of his attachment, he 
* SchreJek, K. Gescli. n. il. R. I. p. 156. 
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wrote to him (on the 5th of August) the following 
letter; “ Most holy Father, we were informed some 
days since, that a brother ol the Augustine order, 
named Martin Luther, had taken on himself to 
maintain certain propositions relative to the sale of 
indulgences. What gives us the more concern is, 
that the aforesaid brother meets with many protec¬ 
tors, amongst whom some are of exalted rank.* If 
your Holiness, and the most reverend Fathers of 
the Church (the Cardinals) do not promptly exert 
your authority to put an end to these scandalous 
proceedings, these mischievous teachers will not 
only seduce the common people, but will involve 
great prinees in their destruction. We will be 
careful to enforce throughout our Empire, whatever 
your Holiness shall decree on this subject, to the 
glory of Almighty God.” 

This letter must have been written in conse¬ 
quence of some rather warm discussion that Maxi- 
miHan had had with Frederic. The same day the 
Elector wrote to Raphael de Rovera. He was doubt¬ 
less apprised that the Emperor was addressing the 
Roman Pontiff, and, in order to parry the blow, 
he himself opened a communication wi^h Rome. 

” It will ever be my desire,” said he, “ to prove 
my submission to the universal Church. 

” Therefore have I never defended the writings 
and discourses of Doctor Martin Luther. I hear, 
however, that he has uniformly expressed his wil¬ 
lingness to appear, under a safe-conduct, before 
learned, Christian, and impartial judges, to defend 

* Defensores et patronos etiam potentes quos dictus frater ron.se- 
entus est. (Raynald ad an. 1518.^ 

^ D 9. 
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his doctrine, and to submit to their decision, if they 
should be able by the Scriptures, to convince him 
of error.”* 

Leo X., who, until this hour, had allowed the 
matter to take its course, roused at length by the 
outcry of the theologians and monks, now appointed 
an ecclesiastical court in Rome, for the purpose of 
judging Luther, and in which the Reformer’s, great 
enemy, Sylvester Prierias, was at once accuser and 
judge. The preliminaries were soon arranged, and 
the court summoned' Luther to appear beforo.it in 
person within sixty days. 

Luther was at Wittemberg, quietly awaiting the 
good effects which he imagined his- submissive 
letter to the Pope was calculated to produce, when, 
on the 7th August, two days only after the letters 
from Frederic and Maximilian had been des¬ 
patched to Rome, he received the summons from 
the Papal tribunal. “At the moment that I 
looked fqr benediction,” said he, “ I saw the thun¬ 
derbolt descend upon me. I was like the lamb that 
troubled the stream at which the wolf was drinking. 
Tetzel escaped, and I was to be devoured.” 

This summons threw all Wittemberg into con¬ 
sternation, for, whatever course Luther might take, 
he could not escape danger. If he went to Rome, 
he would become the victim of his enemies. If he 
refused to appear, he would, as was usual, be con¬ 
demned for contumacy, and would not escape, for 
it was known that the Legate had received from 
the Pope an order to strain every nerve to excite 
the Emperor and the German princes against Lu- 

* L. 0pp. lat. xvii. p. 169. 
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ther. His friends were alarmed. Shall the preacher 
of the truth go and risk his life “in that great city, 
drunk with the blood of the saints and of the mar¬ 
tyrs of Jesus?” Shall every man who ventures to 
lift his head in the midst of the enslaved nations of 
Christendom he, on that account, struck down? 
Shall this man also be trampled under foot, who 
seemed formed to resist a power which nothing had 
previously been able to withstand ? Luther himself 
could see no one but the Elector able to save him; 
but he preferred death to endangering his prince’s 
safety. His friends at last agreed on an expedient 
which would not compromise Frederic. Let him 
refuse Luther a safe-conduct: the latter would then 
have a fair excuse for not appearing at Ron^p. 

On the 8th of August, Luther wtote to Spalatin 
to ask him to use his influence with the Elector, to 
have his cause heard in Germany. “ See,” said ho, 
writing to Staupitz, “ what snares they lay for me, 
and how I am surrounded by thorns. But Christ 
lives and reigns, the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. My conscience tells me that I have taught 
the truth, though truth appears still more odious 
because I teach it. The Church is the womb of 
Rebecca. The children must struggle together, 
even to the endangering of the mother’s life.* As 
to the rest, pray the Lord that I may not take too 
much joy in the trial. May God not lay this sin 
to their charge!” 

The friends of Luther did not confine themselves 
to consultations and complaints. Spalatin wrote, 

* Uterus Rebeccas est; parvulos in eo collidi neccsse est, etiara 
usque ad periculuui matris. (L. £pp. i. p. 138.) 
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on the part of the Elector, to Renner, the Empe¬ 
ror’s secretary; “ Doctor Martin will willingly 
submit himself to the judgment of any of the imi- 
versities of Germany, except Erfurth, Leipzic, and 
Frankfort on the Oder, which have forfeited their 
claim to be regarded as impartial. It is out of his 
power to appear at Rome in person.”* 

The members bf the university of Wittemberg 
addressed an intercessory letter to the Pope himself. 
“ His weak health,” they said, speaking of Lather, 
“ and the dangers of the journey, make it difficult, 
and even impossible, that he should obey the order 
of your Holiness. His distress and his entreaties 
incline us to compassionate him. We beseech you 
then, n^ost Holy Father, as obedient children, to 
look upon him in the light of one who has never 
been tainted by any doctrines opposed to the tenets 
of the Romish Church.” 

The university, in its solicitude, addressed ano¬ 
ther letter the same day, to Charles von Miltitz, a 
Saxon gentleman, who was chamberlain to the Pope, 
and was much esteemed by him. In this letter 
they gave a more decided testimony in favour of 
Luther, than they had dared to do in the former. 
“ The reverend father, Martin Luther, the Augus¬ 
tine,” said they, “is the noblest and most dis- 
:inguished member of our university. For several 
years, we have been witnesses of his talent, his 
learning, his intimate acquaintance with arts and 
literature, his irreproachable morals, and his truly 
Christian deportment.”t—This strong sympathy of 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 

■|- L. 0pp. (lat.) i. 183, 18-1. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 171, 172. 
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those about him is one of the greatest proofs of Lu¬ 
ther’s worth. 

Whilst the result of this application was anxious¬ 
ly awaited, it was settled with less diflSculty than 
might have been expected. The Legate de Vio, 
mortified at his failure in the rammission he had 
received to excite a general war against the Turks, 
wished to give importance to his embassy into Ger¬ 
many by some other distinguished service. He 
thought that if he were to extirpate heresy he should 
return to Rome with honour. He therefore peti¬ 
tioned the Pope to put this affair into his hands. 
Leo, on his part, was well disposed towards Frederic, 
for having so firmly resisted the election of Charles. 
He felt that he might again have need of his assist¬ 
ance. Without further reference to the former sum¬ 
mons, he commissioned his Legate, by a brief, dated 
the 23d of August, to investigate the affair in Ger¬ 
many. The Pope conceded nothing by consenting 
to this mode of proceeding, and in case Luther 
should be prevailed on to retract, the publicity and 
scandal that must have attended his appearance at 
Rome would bo avoided. 

“ We charge you,” said the Pope, “ to compel 
the aforesaid Luther to appear before you in person; 
to prosecute and reduce him to submission without 
delay, as soon as you shall have received this our 
order; he having already been declared a heretic 
by our dear brother Jerome, bishop of Asculan.”* 

“ For this purpose,” said he, “ invoke the power 
and assistance of our very dear son in Christ, Maxi- 

* Dictum Lullicrum hmrcticum pet preedictum aiuHtorem jam 
dcclaratum. (I3rcvc Leonis ad Thomam.) 
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milian, and the other princes of Germany, and of 
all the communities, universities, and potentates, 
whether ecclesiastical or secular. And when you 
have secured his person, cause him to be detained 
in safe custody, that he may be brought before us.”* 

We see that this indulgent concession of the Pope, 
was little else than an expedient for dragging Luther 
to Rome. Then follows the milder alternative. 

“If he should return to a sense of his duty, and 
ask pardon for so great an offence, freely and of 
his own accord, we give you power to receive him 
into the unity of holy mother Church.” 

The Pope soon returns to his maledictions. 

“If he should persist in his stubbornness, and 
you fail to get possession of his person, we give you 
power to proscribe him in all places in Germany ; 
to put away, curse, and excommunicate all those 
who are attached to him, and to enjoin all Chris¬ 
tians to shun their society.” 

Even this is not enough. 

“ And to the end,” he continues, “ that this pes¬ 
tilence may the more easily be rooted out, you will 
excommunicate all the prelates, religious orders, 
universities, communities, counts, dukes, and po¬ 
tentates, the Emperor Maximilian excepted, who 
shall neglect to seize the said Martin Luther, and 
his adherents, and send them to you under proper 
and safe custody. And if, (which God forbid,) the 
aforesaid princes, communities, universities, and 
potentates, or any one belonging to them, shelter 

* Brachio cogas atque compeltas, et eo in potestate tua cedacCo 
eum sub iideli custodiS retineas, ut coram nobis sistatur. (Breve 
Lcoiiis ad Thomam.) 
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the said Martin and his adherents, or give him 
publicly or secretly, directly or indirectly, assistance 
and advice, we lay an interdict on these princes, 
communities, universities, and potentates, with 
their towns, boroughs, countries, and villages, as well 
as on the towns, boroughs, countries, and villages 
where the said Martin shall take refuge, as long 
as he shall remain there, and three days after he 
shall have quitted the same.” 

This audacious power, which affects to be the 
earthly representative of him who said: “ God‘sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but tbit the world through him might be saved,”— 
continues its anathemas ; and, after having pro¬ 
nounced penalties against ecclesiastics offending, 
thus proceeds: 

“ As to the laity, if they do not obey your orders, 
without any delay or demur, we declare them repro¬ 
bate, (excepting alwayshis Imperial Majesty,) unable 
to perform any lawful act, disentitled to Christian 
burial, and deprived of all fiefs which they may 
hold, either from the apostolic see, or from any lord 
whatever.”* 

Such was the treatment that awaited Luther. 
The Roman despot had prepared every thing to 
crush him. He had set every engine at work; even 
the quiet of the grave must be invaded. His ruin 
seemed inevitable. How could he escape this power¬ 
ful combination ? But Rome had miscalculated ; 
the movement excited by the Spirit of God could 
not be quelled by the decrees of its chancery. 

Infamtee et inhabilitatis ad omnes actus legitimos, ucclesiasticic 
sr})uUura?, privationis quoque feudorum.(Breve Leoiiis ad Thoinain.) 
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Even the semblance of a just and impartial en¬ 
quiry had been disregarded; and Luther had 
already been declared an heretic, not only before he 
had been heard, but even long before the expiration 
of the time allowed for his personally appearing. 
The passions, (and never are they more strongly 
excited than in religious discussions,) break through 
all forms of justice. Not only in the Roman 
church, but in those Protestant churches which have 
departed from the Gospel, and in every place where 
truth has been forsaken, do we find it treated in 
this way. All means seem good against the Gospel. 
We frequently see men, who, in any other case, would 
shrink from committing the least injustice, not hesi¬ 
tating to trample under foot all rule and equity, 
when Christianity, or her witnesses, are concerned. 

When Luther eventually came to the knowledge 
of this brief, he gave free expression to his indigna¬ 
tion. “ The most remarkable part of the transac* 
tion is this,” said he; “ the brief was issued the 
23rd of August; I was summoned the 71 h of Au¬ 
gust ; so that between the summons and the brief 
sixteen days had elapsed. Now, make the calcula¬ 
tion, and you will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop 
of Asculan, proceeded against me, pronounced judg¬ 
ment, condemned me, and declared me a heretic, 
before the summons reached me, or, at the most, 
within sixteen days after it had been forwarded to 
me. Now, I ask what becomes of the sixty days 
that are granted me in the summons itself ? They 
began the 7th of August,—they would expire the 
7th of October. . . .Is this the style and manner of 
the Roman Court, that in the same day she sum- 
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mens, exhorts, accuses, judges, condemns, and de¬ 
clares guilty, and this, too, in the case of one who 
is at such a distance from Home, and who can have 
no knowledge of what is going on ? What answer 
can they make to all this ? They certainly forgot to 

clear their brains with helleboro< before thev had 

' ¥ 

recourse to such clumsy artifice.”* 

But at the same time that Rome was arming the 
legate with her thunders, she was endeavouring, by 
soft and flattering speeches, to detach from Luther’s 
interest the prince whose power she most dreaded. 
The same day, (the 23rd of August, 1518,) the Pope 
wrote to the Elector of Saxony. He had recourse 
to the same practised policy which we have before 
.noticed, and sought to flatter the Prince’s vanity. 

“ Dear Son,” said the Roman Pontiff, “ when we 
think of your noble and worthy family ; of you, who 
arc its ornament and head; when wc remember how 
you and your ancestors have always wished to up¬ 
hold the Christian faith and the honour and dignity 
of the Holy See, we cannot believe that a man who 
abandons the faith can rely on your Highness’s 
favour, and recklessly give the rein to his wicked¬ 
ness. And yet, reports have reached us from all 
quarters, that a certain brother, Martin Luther, a 
monk of the order of St. Augustine, acting the 
part of a child of iniquity and a despiser of God, 
has forgotten his habit and his order, which require 
humility and obedience, and boasts that he fears 
neither the authority nor the chastisement of any 
man, assured, as he declares himself, of your favour 
and protection. 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xvii, p. 176. 
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“ But, as we are sure that he is, in this, deceiving 
himself, we have thought it good to vnrite to your 
Highness, and to exhort you, according to the will 
of God, to be jealous of your honour as a Christian 
prince, the ornament, the glory, and the sweet sa¬ 
vour of your noble family, — to defend yourself from 
these calumnies,—and to clear youself, not only from 
the commission of so great a crime as that which is 
imputed to yon, but also from the very suspicion 
which the rash presumption of this monk tends to 
bring upon you.” 

Leo, at the same time, intimated to Frederic 
that he-had commissioned the cardinal of St. Sixtus 
to examine into the affair, and he desired him to 
deliver up Luther into the hands of the Legate,^ 
“ lest,” added he, recurring to his favourite argu¬ 
ment, “ pious people of this or after times should 
one day lament and say: The most dangerous 
heresy that ever afflicted the Chui’ch of God, arose 
through the assistance, and under the protection, 
of that noble and worthy family.”* 

Thus Rome had taken her measures. To one 
party she offei’ed the intoxicating incense of flattery; 
for the other she reserved her vengeance and her 
terrors. 

All earthly powers,—emperor, pope, princes, and 
legates, —were put in motion against the humble friar 
of Erfurth, whose inward conflicts we have already 
traced. “ The kings of the earth stood up, and the 
rulers took counsel against the Lord, and against 
his anointed.” 

Before this letter and brief had yet reached 
* Iw. Ojjp. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 
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Germany, and while Luther was still fearing that 
he* should he obliged to appear at Rome, a fortu¬ 
nate circumstance occurred to comfort his heart. 
He needed a friend into whose bosom hc COUld 
pour out his sorrows, and whose faithful love should 
comfort him in his hours of dejection, God sent 
him such a friend in Melancthon. 

George Schwarzerd was a skilful master-armourer 
of Bretten, a small town in the Palatinate. On the 
14th of February, 1497» a son was bom to him, 
whom he named Philip, and who, afterwards, be¬ 
came celebrated under the name of Melancthon. 
George, who enjoyed the esteem of the princes of 
the Palatinate, of Bavaria, and of Saxony, was 
remarkable for the perfect uprightness of his deal¬ 
ings. Often did ho refuse to take from purchasers 
the price they offered; and, if he knew that they 
werg poor, he obliged them to take back their money. 
He regularly rose at midnight, and offered a prayer 
upon his knees. If he ever happened to omit this 
service, he was dissatisfied with himself all day. 
Schwarzerd’s wife, whose name was Barbara, was 
the daughter of a respectable magistrate, John 
Reuter. She was of an affectionate disposition, some¬ 
what inclined to superstition, but very discreet and 
prudent. Some old and well-known German rhymes 
are ascribed to her pen. We give their sense as 
well as we are able: 

Gifts to the poor impoverish none, 

To church to pray will hinder none. 

To grease the wheel delayeth none. 

Ill-gotten wealth enricheth none, 

God’s holy book deludeth none. 
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Also the following; 

He who is a freer spender 
Than his plough or toil can render, 

Sure of ruin, slow or fast, 

May, perhaps, be hanged at last.* 

Philip was not eleven years old when his father 
died. Two days before his death, George sum¬ 
moned his son to his bedside, and exhorted him to 
“ set the Lord always before him.” “ I foresee,” 
said the dying man, “ that stormy times are at hand. 
I have witnessed great things; hut there are greater 
still in preparation. God preserve, and guide you, 
my son!” After receiving his father’s blessing, 
Philip was sent to Spiro, that he might not be pre¬ 
sent at his father’s death. He wept bitterly on 
taking his departure. 

Reuter the worthy bailiff, Philip's grandfather, 
who had a young son of his own, performed a father’s 
part towards the orphan. He took both Philip and 
his brother George into his own house, and, shortly 
after, engaged John Hungarus as tutor to the three 
boys. Hungarus was an excellent man, and after¬ 
wards preached the Gospel with great effect, con¬ 
tinuing his labours to an advanced age. He never 
overlooked any fault in the young man, but pun¬ 
ished it with discretion: “ It was thus,” said Me- 
lanction, in 1554, “ that he made me a grammarian. 
He loved me as if I had been his son ; I loved him 
as a father; and I trust we shall meet in heaven.” )' 

Philip was remarkable for the excellence of his 

* Almosen geben armt nicht, &c. Werraehr will venehren, etc. 
(Muller’s Reliquien.) 

f Dilexit me ut filium, et ego eum ut patrem; et convenieniu.s, 
spero, in vita ajterna. (Melancth. Expl. Evang.) 
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understanding, his quickness in acquiring, and his 
talent for communicating knowledge. He could 
never be idle, but was always seeking for some one 
with whom he might discuss the things he had 
heard.* It often happened, that learned foreigners 
passed through Bretten, and visited Reuter. On 
such occasions, the bailiff’s grandson immediately 
accosted them, engaged them in conversation, and 
pressed them so closely on the subjects discussed, 
that bye-standers were astonished. 

To a powerful genius he united great sweetness 
of disposition, and thus gained the favour of all 
who knew him. He had an impediment in his 
speech; but, following the example of the illustrious 
Grecian orator, ho laboured with so much persever¬ 
ance to overcome this defect, that in after life no 
traces of it were perceptible. 

On the death of his grandfather, young Philip 
was sent with his brother and his uncle John to 
the school of Pforzheim. The young boys lodged 
with one of their female relations, who was sister to 
the celebrated Reuchlin. Thirsting for knowledge, 
Philip, under the tuition of George Siraler, made 
rapid progress in learning, and especially in the 
Greek language, to which he was passionately de¬ 
voted. Reuchlin often visited Pforzheim. At his 
sister’s house he became acquainted with her young 
inmates, and was very much struck with Philip’s 
answers. He presented him with a Greek gram¬ 
mar and a Bible. These two books were destined 
to be the study of his whole life. 

* Quiescere non poterut, sed qmerebat ubique aliqucm cum quo dc* 
auditis disputarct. (Camerarius, Vita Melancth. p. 7.) 
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When Keuchlin returned from his second jour¬ 
ney into Italy, his young relation, who was then 
twelve years old, celebrated the day of his arrival 
by acting in his presence, with some Mends, a 
Latin comedy of his own composing. Reuchlin, 
delighted with the young man’s talent, tenderly 
embraced him, called him his beloved son, and, 
smiling, placed upon his head the red hat he had 
received when he was made doctor. It was at this 
time that Reuchlin changed his name of Schwarzerd 
for that of Melancthon. Both words signify black 
earth, the one in the German, the other in Greek. 
Most of the learned men of. those times translated 
their names into Greek or Latin. 

At twelve years of age Melancthon went to the 
university of Heidelberg. It was there he began 
to slake his thirst for knowledge. At fourteen he 
w'as made bachelor. In 1512, Reuchlin invited 
him to Tubingen, where many eminent scholars 
were assembled. He attended the lectures of the 
theologians, the physicians, and the jurisconsults. 
There was no kind of knowledge that he deemed 
unworthy of pursuit. He sought not for fame, 
but for the possession and advantage of learning. 

Holy Scripture especially engaged his attention. 
Those who frequented the church of Tubingen had 
remarked that he had frequently a book in his hand, 
which he read between the services. The mys¬ 
terious volume seemed larger than the ordinary mass 
books : and a report was circulated that Philip on 
such occasions read some profane author. But 
it turned out that the suspected book was a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures, recently printed at Bale by 
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John Frobenius. He continued to use this book all 
his life, with the most diligent attention. He always 
carried about him this precious volume, taking it 
with him to the various public assemblies which he 
was called on to attend.* Rejecting the vain sys¬ 
tems of the schoolmen, he adhered to the plain 
word of God. Erasmus, writing at that time to 
CEcolampadius, thus expresses himself: “ 1 have 
the highest opinion and the most brilliant expecta¬ 
tions of Melancthon. May our Lord so order 
events, that he may long survive us! He will alto¬ 
gether eclipse Erasmus.”t 

Nevertheless, Melancthon then partook of the 
errors of his time. “ I shudder,” said he, at an 
advanced period of his life, “ when I think of the 
superstitious respect I paid to images, while I was 
yet a Papist.’J 

In 1514, he was made Doctor of Philosophy, and 
began to lecture publicly. He was then seventeen. 
The grace and charm which he communicated to 
his instructions formed a striking contrast to the 
tasteless method then followed by the doctors, and 
especially by the monks. He took an active part 
in the contest in which Reuchlin was engaged with 
the ignoramuses of his time. Agreeable in conver¬ 
sation, gentle and graceful in manners, and beloved 
by all who knew him, he soon acquired great autho¬ 
rity and established reputation among the learned. 

* Gamerar. Vita Philip. Melancthonis, p. 16. 

t Erasmi Epist. i. p. 405. 

X Horresco quando cogito quomodo ipse accesserim ad statuas 
in papat5. (Explicat. Evang.) 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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It was at this time that the Elector Frederic 
formed the design of inviting some man of distin¬ 
guished learning to become professor of the ancient 
languages in his university at Wittemherg. He 
applied to Reuchlin, who recommended Melanc- 
thon. Frederic foresaw the celebrity that the 
young Grecian would confer on an institution 

80 dear to him—and Reuchlin, overjoyed at so 

favourable an opening for his young friend, wrote 
to him in the words of the Lord to Abraham: 
“Get thee out from thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, and I will 
make thy name great, and thou shalt be a blessing.” 
“ Yes,” continued the old man, “ I trust it will be 
thus with thee, my dear Philip, my disciple and my 
joy.”* Melancthon acknowledged the voice of God 
in this summons. All the university grieved at his 
departure; yet were there some who envied and 
hated him. He bade farewell to his native plaee, 
exclaiming: “ The will of the Lord be done!” 
He was then one-and-twenty. 

Melancthon performed the journey on horseback 
in company with some Saxon merchants, as in the 
desert the traveller joins a caravan : for, as Reuchlin 
says, “ he knew neither the roads nor the towns 
they had to pass through.”! At Augsburg he 
waited on the Elector, who was stopping there. At 
Nuremberg he made acquaintance with the excellent 
Pirckheimer, and at Leipzig with the learned Gre¬ 
cian, Mosellanus. The university of this latter city 


* Meum opus et meum solatium. (Corp. Ref. i. 3.3.) 
t Das Wegs iind ilerOrte unbekannt (iU. 30.) 
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gave a feast in his honour. The repast was truly 
academical. A variety of dishes were introduced 
in succession, and as each was put upon the table, 
one of the professors rose and addressed a studied 
Latin speech to Melanctbon. The latter answered 
impromptu. At last, tired of so much eloquence, 
he said: “ My learned friends, suflFer me to answer 
once for all to your orations; for, being entirely 
unprepared, I am unable to infuse into my replies 
so much variety as you have introduced in your ad¬ 
dresses.” After this the dishes were brought in 
without the accompanying orations.* 

Melancthon arrived at Wittemberg on the 25th 
of August, 1518, two days after Leo X. had signed 
the brief addressed to Cajetan, and the letter to the 
Elector. 

The professors of Wittemberg did not receive 
Melancthon so graciously as those of Leipzig had 
done. Their first impression of him did not an¬ 
swer the expectation they had formed. They be¬ 
held a young man, who looked even younger than 
ho really was, of small stature, and of a shy and 
timid demeanour. Is this the famous Doctor, 
thought they, that the great men of our day, such 
as Erasmus and Reuchlin, so highly extol ? . . . . 
Neither Luther, to whom he first introduced himself, 
nor Luther’s colleagues, conceived any great hopes 
of him, when they remarked his youth, his diffi¬ 
dence, and his retiring manners. 

On the 29th of August, being four days after his 
arrival, ho delivered his inaugural discourse. Iho 

■* Gamer. Vita Mel. 20. 

2 E 2 
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whole university was convened on the occasion. 
The lad,* as Luther calls him, spoke such elegant 
Latin, and manifested so much learning, so culti¬ 
vated an understanding, and such sound judgment, 
that all his auditors were astonished. 

When he had concluded his speech, all crowded 
around him to oflPer their congratulations; but no 
one felt more delighted than Luther. He hastened 
to communicate to his friends the sentiments of his 
heart. “ Melancthon,” said he, writing to Spalatin 
on the 31st of August, “ delivered, only four days 
after his arrival, so beautiful and learned an oration 
that it was heard by all with approbation and 
astonishment. We soon got over tl?e prejudices we 
had conceived from his personal appearance; we 
now extol and admire his eloquence. We thank 
the prince and yourself for the service you have 
done us. I can wish for no better Greek master. 
But I fear that our poor fare will not suit his deli¬ 
cate frame, and that we shall not keep him long 
with us, on account of the smallness of his allow¬ 
ance. I hear that the people of Leipzig are already 
bragging that they will be able to carry him off 
from us. Beware, my dear Spalatin, of despising 
this youth. The young man is worthy of the highest 
honour.”* 

Melancthon began at once to expound Homer 
and St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus. He was full of ar¬ 
dour. “I will use every endeavour,” he wrote to 
Spalatin, “ to win the favour of those at Wittemberg, 

* Puer et adolescentulns, si aetatem consideres. (I.. Epp. i. 141.) 

f L. Epp. i. 135. 
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who love learning and virtue.” Four days after his 
inauguration, Luther again wrote to Spalatin: 

“ I commend to your especial regard that very 
learned and amiable Grecian, Philip. His lecture 
room is always crowded. All the theologians, es¬ 
pecially, attend his lectures. He puts them all, 
whether they be in the upper, the lower, or the 
middle classes, upon learning Gr^k.”* 

Melancthon, on his parl^ felt he could return Lu¬ 
ther’s affection. He soon discerned in him a kind¬ 
ness of disposition, a strength of mind, a courage, 
and a wisdom, which till then he had never found 
in any man. He revered and loved him. “ If there 
be any one, ’ said he, “ that I love and embrace with 
my whole heart, it is Martin Luther.”t 

With such feelings did Luther and Melancthon 
meet} and their friendship continued till death. 
We cannot sufficiently admire the goodness and 
wisdom of God, in bringing together two men so 
different, and yet so necessary to each other. Me¬ 
lancthon was as remarkable for calmness, prudence, 
and gentleness, as Luther was for wisdom, impetu¬ 
osity, and enetgy. Luther communicated vigour 
to Melancthon :—Melancthon moderated Luther. 
They were like positive and negative agents in 
electricity, by whose reciprocal action an equili¬ 
brium is maintained. If Melancthon had not been 
at Luther’s side, the torrent might have overflowed 

* Summos com mediis et infimis studiosos facit greecitatis. (L. 
Epp. i. 140.) 

t Martinum, si omnino in rebus humanis quidquam, vehementis- 
sim^ diligo, et animo integerrimo compiector. (Mel. Epp. i. 411.) 
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its banks:—when Luther was not by, Melancthon 
faltered, and gave way even where he ought not.*— 
Luther did much by power :—Melancthon did no 
less, perhaps, by following a slower and gentler 
method. Both were upright, open-hearted, and 
generous; both, full of love for the word of eternal 
life, proclaimed it with a fidelity and devotion which 
governed thcer whole lives. 

Melancthon’s appearance wrought a revolution, 
not merely in Wittemberg, but throughout Ger¬ 
many and the learned world. The study he had 
applied to the Greek and Latin classics and to phi¬ 
losophy had given an order, clearness, and preci¬ 
sion to his ideas which diffused on the subjects he 
handled a new light and an indescribable beauty. 
The sweet spirit of the Gospel fertilized and ani¬ 
mated all his reflections; and in his lectures the 
driest sciences appeared clothed with a grace that 
charmed all hearers. The sterility that the scho¬ 
lastic philosophy had spread over instruction was 
gone, a new method of teaching and of study was 
introduced by Melancthon. “Thanks to him,” says 
a distinguished historian of Germany,t “ Wittem¬ 
berg became the school of the nation.” 

The impulse that Melancthon gave to Luther in 
his work of translating the Bible, is one of the most 
memorable circumstances of the friendship between 
these great men. As early as 1517, Luther had 
made some attempts towards that translation. Ho 

Calvin, writing tu Sleidan, obiierves : “ Dominus eiiiii fortiorc 
spiritu iiisiruat, iie graven) cx pjtis timiditatc jacturam sentiat pos- 
itrilas.” t Plank. 
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got together as many Greek and Latin books as he 
could collect. With the aid of his dear Philip, his 
labour now proceeded with fresh energy. Luther 
obliged Melancthon to take part in his researches, 
consulted him in difficult passages j and the work, 
which,was destined to be one of the grandest works 
of the Reformer, advanced more securely and rapidly 
to its completion. 

Doubtless, the arrival of Melancthon at so critical 
a moment, brought with it a sweet relaxation to 
the mind of Luther. Doubtless, in the delightful 
expansion of a new friendship, and in the midst of 
the Biblical studies to which he applied himself with 
fresh zeal, he sometimes altogether forgot Rome, 
Prierias, Leo, and that ecclesifistical court before 
which he was to appear. Yet these were brief 
moments that soon passed away. His thoughts 
were ever reverting to the awful tribunal before 
which he was cited by the influence of his implaca¬ 
ble enemies. With what terror would not the 
thought have filled a soul desiring aught but the 
triumph of truth I But Luther did not tremble in 
the prospect o^' it: full of trust in the faithfulness 
and power of God, he remained firm j and was 
ready to expose himself alone to the wrath of ene¬ 
mies more terrible than those who had brought Huss 
to the stake. 

A few days after the arrival of Melancthon, and 
before the decision of the Pope, which removed the 
citation of Luther from Rome to Augsburg, could be 
known, Luther wrote thus to Spalatin :—“ I do not 
ask our sovereign to do the least thing in defence 
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of my theses;—I am willing to be delivered up, and 
cast alone into the bands of all my adversaries. 
Let him suffer the storm to exhaust all its rage on 
me. What I have undertaken to defend, I hope 
I shall, by Christ’s help, be enabled to maintain. 
As to forcci we must needs yield to that, but with¬ 
out forsaking the truth.”* 

Luther’s courage communicated itself to others. 
The gentlest and most timid, beholding the danger 
that threatened the witness of the truth, found lan¬ 
guage full of energy and indignation. The prudent 
and pacific Staupitz wrote to Spalatin on the 7th 
September; “ Do not cease to exhort the Prince, 
our master, not to be dismayed by this roaring of 
the lions. Let the Prince make a stand for the 
truth, without regarding Luther or Staupitz, or 
the order. Let there be at least one place where 
we may speak freely and fearlessly. I know that 
the plague of Babylon (1 had almost said, of Rome) 
is let loose against all who attack the corrupticms 
of those who betray Christ for gain. I, myself, 
have seen a preacher of the truth pulled out of 
his pulpit, and, though on a saint’s day, bound and 
dragged to prison. Others have witnessed still 
greater atrocities. Therefore, my dearly beloved, 
persuade his Highness to continue in his present 
sentiments.”! 

The order for his appearance at Augsburg, be¬ 
fore the cardinal legate,- at length arrived. It was 
now with one of the princes of the Roman Church 
that Luther had to do. All his friends besought 
* L. Epp. i, 139. t Jen. Aug. i. p. 384. 
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him not to set out.* They feared that a snare 
might he laid for him on his journey; or a design 
formed against his life. Some set about finding a 
place of concealment for him. Staupitz himself, 
the timid Staupitz, was moved at the thought of 
the danger which threatened that brother Martin 
whom he had drawn forth from the obscurity of 
the cloister, and launched upon the agitated sea 
where his life was now in peril. Ah I would it not 
have been better ior that poor brother to have re¬ 
mained all his life unknown ? It is too late now. 
Yet he will do all in his power to save him. Ac¬ 
cordingly he wrote to him from his convent at 
Salzburg, on the 15th September, imploring him to 
flee and take refuge with him. “ It seems to me,” 
said he, “that the whole world is up in arms, and 
combined against the truth. Even so was the 
crucified Jesus hated I I see not that you have any¬ 
thing else to expect than persecution. Ere long, 
no one, without the Pope’s permission, will be al¬ 
lowed to search the Scriptures, and to learn Christ 
from them, which yet is Christ’s injunction. Your 
friends are few in number. God grant to those few 
friends courage to declare themselves in opposition 
to your formidable enemies! Your most prudent 
course is to leave Wittemberg for a time, and come 
and reside with me. Then—let us live and die 
together. This is also the Prince’s opinion,” adds 
Staupitz.! 

From difierent quarters Luther received alarm- 

* (Contra omnium amicoruni consilium coinparui.) 
t Epp. i. 61. 
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ing information. Count Albert of Mansfcldt sent 
him a message to abstain from setting out, because 
some great nobles had bound themselves by an oath, 
to seize: and strangle, or drown him.* But nothing 
could shake his resolution. He would not listen to 
the Vicar-general’s offer.—He will not go and hide 
in the convent of Salzburg;—he will continue faith¬ 
fully on that stormy stage where the hand of God 
has placed him. It is by perseverance in the midst 
of opposers, by loudly proclain^g the truth in the 
midst of the world, that the kingdom of the truth is 
advanced. Why then should he flee ? He is not 
of those who draw back unto perdition, but of those 
who believe to the saving of their souls. That 
word of the Master, whom he is resolved to serve 
and love continually, resounds in his heart: “ Who. 
soever shall confess me before men, him will I 
confess before my Father which is in heaven.” 
Everywhere, in the history of Luther, and of the 
Reformation, do we find ourselves in presence of 
that intrepid spirit, that elevated morality, that 
boundless charity, which the first establishment of 
Christianity had exhibited to the world. “I am 
like Jeremiah,” said Luther, at the moment we are 
speaking of,—“ ‘ a man of strife and contention 
but the more they increase their threatenings, the 
more they multiply my joy. My wife and children 
are well provided for. My lands and houses and 
all my goods are safe.f They have already torn to 

* Ut vel straiiguler, vcl baptizer ad mortem. (L. Epp. i. 120._) 

t Uxor mea et liberi inci provisi sunt. (Ibid. 129.)—He had 
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pieces my honour and my good name. All I have 
left is my wretched body j—let them have it j—they 
will then shorten my life by a few hours. But as 
to my soul,—they shall not have that. He, who 
resolves to bear the word of Christ to the world, 
must expect death every hour;—for our spouse is a 
bloody husband unto us.”* 

The Elector was then at Augsburg. Shortly be¬ 
fore he left that city and the Diet, he pledged him¬ 
self to the Legate, that Luther should appear before 
him. Spalatin wrote to his friend, by direction of 
the Prince, that the Pope had named a commission 
to hear him in Germany ; that the Elector would 
not suflFer him to be carried to Romo j—and desired 
him to prepare to set out for Augsburg. Luther 
resolved to obey. The information he had received 
from Count Mansfeldt induced him to ask Frederic 
for a safe-conduct. The latter replied, that it was 
not needed, and sent him only letters of recom¬ 
mendation to several of the most distinguished 
counsellors of Augsburg. He, at the same time, 
forwarded some money for his journey, and the Re¬ 
former, poor and unprotected, set forth on foot, to 
place himself in the power of his adversaries.t 
With what feelings must he have quitted Wit- 
temberg, and directed his steps towards Augsburg, 
where the Pope’s legate awaited him! The object 
of this journey was not like that to Heidelberg,—a 


* Sic eniin sponsus noster sponsus sanguinuin nobis cst. (Ibid, 
sec Exodus, iv. 25.) 

t Veni igilur pedestcc et pauper Augustam. ... (L. 0pp. lai. 
in prrci’.) 
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friendly meeting j—he was about to appear, without 
any safe-conduct, before the delegate of Rome ; per¬ 
haps he was going to meet death. But his faith 
was not in word, it was in truth. Therefore it was 
that it gave him peace; and he advanced without 
fear, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, to bear his 
testimony to the Gospel. 

He reached Weimar on the 28th of September, 
and took up his lodging in the convent of the Cor¬ 
deliers. One of the monks could not take his eyes 
off him. This was Myconius. It was the first 
time he had seen Luther. He wished to approach 
him, and whisper that he owed to him the peace of 
his soul, and that all his desire was to labour 
with him. But Myconius was closely watched by 
his superiors, and was not permitted to speak to 
Luther.* 

The Elector of Saxony then held his court at 
Weimar, and it is probable that, on that account, 
the Cordeliers received the Doctor. The day after 
his arrival was the festival of St. Michael:—Luther 
said mass, and was even invited to preach in the 
Castle Chapel. It was a mark of favour that his 
Prince took pleasure in conferring upon him. He 
preached from an overflowing heart, in the presence 
of the court, on the text of the day, which is in Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel, ch. xviii. verses 1 to 11. He spoke 
strongly against hypocrites, and such as boast of 
their own righteousness. But ho said not a word 

* Ibi Myconius primum vidit Lutberum: sed ab accessu et 
colluquio ejas tunc est prohibitus. (M. Adami Vita Myconii, 
p. 176.) 
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of the angels, though it was the invariable custom 
to do so on St. Michael’s day. 

The courage of the Doctor, who was repairing 
quietly on foot to attend a summons, which, for SO 
many before him, had been a summons to die, 
astonished those who beheld him. Interest, wonder, 
and compassion successively took possession of their 
hearts. John Kestner, provisor of the Cordeliers, 
struck with apprehension at the thought of the 
dangers that awaited his guest, said: “ My brother, 
you have to meet Italians at Augsburg. They are 
shrewd people, subtle antagonists, and will give you 
enough to do. I fear you will not be able to defend 
your cause against them. They will cast you into 
the fire, and the flames will consume you.”* Lu¬ 
ther answered gravely : “ My dear friend, pray to 
our Lord God, who is in heaven, and put up a 
pater noster for me and for his dear child Jesus, 
whose cause is mine,—that he may be favourable to 
him. If He maintains his cause, mine is safe; 
but if He will not maintain it, certainly it is not 
in me to maintain it; and it is He who will bear 
the dishonour.” 

Luther continued his journey on foot, and ar¬ 
rived at Nuremberg. Being about to present him¬ 
self before a prince of the church, he wished to 
make a suitable appearance. The dress he wore 
was old, and much the worse for his journey. He 
therefore borrowed a monk’s frock of his faithful 
friend Wencesl^ Link, the preacher at Nuremberg. 

* Profect6in ignem te conjicient, et flammis exurent, (McleU. 
Adam, Vila Myconii, p. 170, Myconius, Ref. Hist. p. 30.) 
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Doubtless Luther did not call on Link alone, but 
visited his other friends at Nuremberg, and among 
them Scheurl, the town-clerk, Albert Durer, the 
celebrated painter, (to whose memory that town is 
at this time erecting a statue,) and others. He was 
confirmed in his resolution by his intercourse with 
these excellent ones of the earth, whilst many monks 
as well as laity caught the alarm at his journey, and 
besought him to turn back. The letters he wrote 
from this town breathe the spirit which then ani¬ 
mated him : “ I find,” said he, “ men of cowardly 
spirit, who wish to persuade mo not to go to Augs¬ 
burg; but I am determined to go on. May the 
Lord’s will be done I Even at Augsburg, and in 
the midst of his enemies, Christ reigns. Let Christ 
be exalted, and the death of Luther or any other sin¬ 
ner, is of little moment. As it is written; ‘ may the 
God of my salvation be exalted!’ Farewell! per¬ 
severe, stand fast, for we must be rejeeted either by 
men or by God: but God is true, and man is a 
liar.”* 

Link and Leonard, an Augustine monk, could not 
bear to let Luther encounter alone the dangers that 
threatened him. They knew his disposition, and 
that, overflowing as he was with self-devotion and 
courage, he would probably be wanting in prudence. 
They therefore accompanied him. When they were 
within five leagues of Augsburg, Luther, who was no 
doubt suffering from the fatigue of his journey, and 


■* Vivat Christus; moriatiir Martinas .... (Weismanni, Hist. 
Sacr. Novi Test. |i. 14G5.) Weismanti had read this letter in ma¬ 
nuscript. It is not in the collection of M. de Wette. 
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the agitation of his mind, was seized with violent 
pains in the stomach. He thought ho should die. 
His two friends, much alarmed, engaged a waggon. 
They arrived at Augsburg in the evening of Friday, 
the 7th of October, and alighted at the convent of 
the Augustines. Luther waa much exhausted ; 
but he rapidly recovered; and doubtless his faith 
and the vivacity of his mind greatly conduced to 
his restoration to health. 

Immediately on his arrival, and before he had 
even seen any one, Luther, desiring to sliow every 
mark of respect to the Legate, begged Wenceslas 
Link to go to his house, to announce that he was in 
Augsburg. Link did so, and respectfully intimated 
to the Cardinal, on behalf of the Doctor of Wittem- 
berg, that the latter was ready to appear before him 
whenever he should require his attendance. De 
Vio was rejoiced at this intelligence. At length, 
then, he had the hot-headed heretic in his power; 
he inwardly resolved that ho should not leave Augs¬ 
burg as ho had entered it. At the same time that 
Link waited upon the Legate, the monk Leonartl 
went to announce to Staupitz Luther’s arrival at 
Augsburg. The Vicar-general had previously writ¬ 
ten to the Doctor, to say ho would certainly visit 
him as soon as he arrived. Luther lost no time in 
informing him of his presence.* 

The Diet was over. The Emperor and the Elec¬ 
tors had already left the place. The Emperor, it 
is true, had not finally taken his departure, but 
was hunting in the environs. The representative 
* L. Epp. i, p. 144. 
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of Rome alone remained at Augsburg. Had Lu¬ 
ther arrived whilst the Diet was sitting, he would 
have met powerful friends j but everything now 
seemed likely to yield before the papal authority. 

The judge before-whom Luther was to appear 
was not of a character to calm his apprehensions. 
Thomas de Vio, who was sumamed Cajetan from 
the town of Gaeta, in the kingdom of Naples, where 
he was bom (1469)» was one of whom great ex¬ 
pectations had been entertained from his youth. At 
sixteen he had entered into the order of the Do¬ 
minicans, contrary to the express wish of his parents. 
He had afterwards become general of his order, 
and cardinal of the church of Rome. But what 
boded ill to Luther, the learned Doctor was one 
of the most zealous advocates of that scholastic the¬ 
ology which the Reformer had so severely handled. 
His learning, the austerity of his disposition, and 
the purity of his morals, ensured to him an influence 
and authority in Germany, which other Roman 
courtiers would not easily have acquired. It was to 
his reputation for sanctity, no doubt, that he owed 
his appointment. Rome had calculated that this 
would admirably serve her purposes. Thus even 
the good qualities of Cajetan made him still more 
formidable. Besides, the affair entrusted to him 
was by no means a complicated one. Luther was 
already declared a heretic. If he would not retract, 
the Legate’s duty must be to send him to prison j 
and, if he escaped, to visit with excommunication 
such as should dare to receive him. This was the 
course which the dignitary before whom Luther 
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was cited was authorized to take on behalf of 
Romo.* 

The Reformer had recruited his strength by a 
night’s rest. On the morning of Saturday, the 8th 
of October, he began to reflect on his strange situa¬ 
tion. He was resigned, and was patiently waiting 
till God’s will should be manifested by the progress 
of events: he did not wait long. A person, unknown 
to him, sent him word, as if entirely devoted to his 
service, that he was coming to visit him, advising 
him to avoid appearing before the Legate till he 
had seen him. The message came from an Italian 
courtier, named Urban de Serra Longa, who had 
often visited Germany as envoy from the Margrave 
of Montferrat. Ho had known the Elector of 
Saxony, at whose court be had been accredited, 
and after the Margrave’s death, had attached him¬ 
self to the Cardinal do Vio. 

The art and address of this courtier presented tlie 
most striking contrast to the noble frankness, and 
generous integrity of Luther. The Italian soon 
arrived at the monastery of the Augustines. The 
Cardinal had sent him to sound the Reformer, and 
to prepare him for the recantation expected from 
him. Serra Longa imagined that his long resi¬ 
dence in Germany gave him an advantage over the 
other courtiers of the Legate’s train ; he expected 
to make short work with this German monk. He 
arrived, attended by two servants, and professed 
to have come of his own accord, from friendship 
for a favourite of the Elector of Saxony, and out of 
love to the Church. After having saluted Luther 
* The Pope’s Bull. (L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 174.) 
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with many professions, the diplomatist added, in a 
tone of affection: 

I am come to offer you prudent and good ad¬ 
vice. Make your peace with the church. Submit 
unreservedly to the Cardinal. Retract your calum¬ 
nies. Recollect the abbot Joachim of Florence: 
he, as you know, had put forth heresies, and yet he 
was afterwards declared no heretic, because he re¬ 
tracted his errors.’* 

Luther intimated his intention of standing upon 
his defence. 

Serra Longa.-^“ Beware of that. Would you 
presume to enter the lists with the Legate of his 
Holiness ?” 

Luther.— “ If they can prove to me that I have 
taught any thing contrary to the Romish Church, 
I will be my own judge, and immediately retract. 
But the main point is, to ascertain whether the 
Legate relies more on the authority of St. Thomas 
than the faith will sanction. If he docs, I shall 
certainly not submit to him.” 

Serra Longa. —“ Oh, oh I you intend, then, to 
offer him battle I” 

Upon this the Italian began to use language 
which Luther designates as horrible. He asserted 
that one might maintain false propositions, if they 
only brought in money and tilled the strong box ; 
that all discussion in the universities concerning 
the Pope’s authority was to be avoided ; but that, 
on the contrary, it was sound doctrine that the 
Pontiff might,* by a nod, alter or suppress articles of 

* £t nutu solo omnia abrogare, etiam ea quae fidei assent. (L. 
Epp. i. 144.) 
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faith j—with much more in the same strain. But the 
craft;f Italian soon perceived that he was forgetting 
himself; he resumed his former gentleness, and 
endeavoured to persuade Luther to submit to the 
Legate in every thing, and to* retract his doctrine, 
his theses, and the oaths he had taken. 

The Doctor, who at first had given some credit 
to the fair professions of the orator Urban, (as h6 
calls him in his narrative), began to suspect that 
they were very hollow, and that he was much more 
in the interest of the Legate than in his. He there¬ 
fore spoke with rather more reserve, and contented 
himself with saying that ho was quite ready to be 
humble and obedient, and to give satisfaction in 
any point in which he might be shown to bo in error. 
At these words Serra Longa exclaimed, exultingly: 
“ I will go directly to the Legato, and you will fol¬ 
low me presently. Every thing will go well, and it 
will soon be all settled.”* 

He took his leave, and the Saxon monk, who 
had more discernment than the Roman courtier, 
thought within himself: “ This crafty Sinon has 
been poorly trained by his Greeks.”i' Luther was 
divided between hope and fear. Yet hope prevailed. 
The visit of Serra Longa, whom he afterwards calls 
a foolish meddler,! and his strange assertions, 
aroused his courage. 

The difierent counsellors, and other respectable 
inhabitants of Augsburg, to whom the Elector had 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 179. 

f Hunc Sinonein parum consulte instructiim arte pelasga. (L. 
Epp. i. p. 144; see Virgil’s ^ncitl, Book 2.) 

J Mediator ineptus. (Ibid.) 

2 F 2 
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recommended Luther, were all eager to visit a man 
whose name already resounded through all •Ger¬ 
many. Peutinger, the Imperial counsellor, one of 
the most distinguished patricians of the city, and 
who often invited Luther to his table, the coun¬ 
sellor Langemantel, Doctor Auerbach of Leipzig, 
and the two brothers Adelmann, both canons, with 
several others repaired to the convent of the Augus- 
tines. With cordial friendship they accosted this 
extraordinary man, who had taken a long journey 
to deliver himself up to the agents of Rome. “ Have 
you a safe-conduct ?” asked they. “ No,” replied 
the intrepid monk. “ What boldness !” they ex¬ 
claimed. “ This,” said Luther, “was a civil phrase 
to express ray fool-hardiness.” All joined in en¬ 
treating him not to go to the Legate without first 
obtaining a safe-conduct from the Emperor himself. 
It is probable that something had already transpired 
concerning the papal brief of which the Legate was 
the bearer. 

“ But I came to Augsburg without a safe-con¬ 
duct,” replied Luther, “ and I met with no harm.” 

“ The Elector,” resumed Langemantel, with 
affectionate earnestness, “ commended you to mir 
care ; you ought therefore to follow our directions.” 

Doctor Auerbach added his entreaties to those of 
Langemantel. “ We know,” said he, “ that the 
Cardinal is, in his heart, enraged against you to the 
greatest degree.* We must not trust these Ita¬ 
lians. ”t 

* Sciunt onim cum in me cxacerbatissimum intus, quicquid simulet 
foris....(L. £pp. i- p. 143.) 

t L. 0pp. (L.)xvii. p. 201. 
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The canon Adelmann spoke to the same eflfect: 
“ They have sent you without protection,” said he, 
“ and they have neglected to provide you with the 
very thing which you most need,”* 

His friends took upon themselves to obtain the 
necessary safe-conduct from the Empex’or. They 
then proceeded to tell Luther how many persons of 
consequence were favourably disposed toward him. 
“ The French minister himself, who left Augsburg 
a few days ago, spoke of you most honourably. ”t 
This remark struck Luther, and he remembered it 
afterwards. Thus some of the most remarkable 
citizens of one of the first cities in the empire were 
already gained over to the Reformation. 

Their conversation had reached this point, when 
Scrra Longa returned:—Come,” said he to Lu¬ 
ther, “ the Cardinal is waiting for you. I will my. 
self conduct you to him. But first let me tell you 
how you must appear in his presence. When you 
enter the room where he is sitting, you must pros¬ 
trate yourself with your face to the ground ; when 
he tells you to rise, yon must kneel before him, and 
you must not stand erect till he orders you to do 
so.i Remember that it is before a prince of the 
church you are about to appear. As to the rest, 
fear nothing j all will soon be settled without any 
difficulty.” 

Luther, who had before promised to accompany 
Serra Longa whenever he should summon him, was 
embarrassed. However, he did not fail to repeat 

* L. Opj). (L.) xvii. p. 203. t Scckeiidorf, p. 144. 

t Seckcudorf, p. 130. 
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the advice of his Augsburg friends, and said some* 
thing of a safe-conduct. 

“ Beware of asking anything of the sort,” replied 
iSerra Longa quickly, “ you have no need of it what¬ 
ever. The Legate is well disposed towards you, 
and quite ready to end the affair amicably. If you 
ask for a safe-conduct, you will spoil all.”* 

“ My gracious lord, the Elector of Saxony,” re- 
plied Luther, “ recommended me to several honour¬ 
able men in this town. They advise me not to 
venture without a safe-conduct: I ought to follow 
their advice. Were I to neglect it, and any thing 
should befal me, they would write to the Elector, 
my master, that I would not hearken to them.” 

Luther persisted in his resolution ; and Serra 
Longa was obliged to return to his employer, and 
report to him the failure of his mission, at the very 
moment when he fancied it would be crowned with 
success. 

Thus ended that day’s conferences with the orator 
of Montforrat. 

Luther received another invitation, proceeding 
from very different motives. John Frosch, prior of 
the Cannelites, was an old friend. Two years be¬ 
fore, he had maintained some theses, as a licentiate 
in theology, under the superintendence of luther. 
He called on him, and pressed him to come and 
stay with him. He laid claim to the honour of 
having the Doctor of all Germany as his guest. 
Already men did not fear to render him homage in 
the face of Rome; already the weak was become 


L. Opp. (L.) 175). 
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the stronger. Luther accepted the invitation, and 
accordingly removed from the convent of the 
Augustines to that of the Carmelites. 

The day did not close without his seriously re¬ 
flecting on his position. The visit of Serra Longa, 
and the apprehensions of the counsellors, concurred 
to convince him of the difficult circumstances in 
which he stood. Nevertheless, he had God in 
heaven for his protector, and in His keeping he 
could sleep in peace. 

The next day was Sunday ; he obtained a little 
more rest. However he was obliged to bear another 
kind of fatigue. Nothing was talked of in the 
city but Doctor Luther, and all desired to see, (as 
he wrote to Melancthon,) “ the new Erostratus 
who had kindled so vast a conflagration.” They 
crowded about him ; and the good Doctor, doubtless, 
smiled at this strange excitement. 

But he had also to support another sort of im¬ 
portunity. If there was a general wish to see him, 
there was a still greater desire to hear him. He 
was asked on all sides to preach. Luther had no 
greater joy than to proclaim the Gospel. He would 
have rejoiced to preach Christ in this great city, 
and in the solemn circumstances in which he was 
placed. But on this, as on many occasions, he 
manifested a most proper feeling of decorum, and 
much respect for his superiors. He* declined to 
preach, in the fear that the Legate might think he 
did so to vox and to brave him. This moderation 
and prudence were assuredly as valuable instruction 
as a sermon. 
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However, the Cardinal’s agents did not let him 
rest, but returned to the charge. “ The Cardinal,” 
said they, “ sends you assurances of his grace and 
Tavour: why are you afraid ?” And they en¬ 
deavoured by every possible argmnent to persuade 
him to wait upon the Legate. “ He is so gracious, 
that he is like a father,” said one of these emissaries. 
But another, going close up to him, whispered: 
“ Do not believe what they say. There is no de- 
pendancc to be placed upon his words.”* Luther 
persisted in his resolution. 

On the morning of Monday, the 10th of October, 
Serra Longa again renewed his persuasions. The 
courtier had made it a point of honour to succeed in 
his negociation. The moment he entered: 

“ Why,” he asked in Latin, “ why do you not go 
to the Cardinal ? Ho is expecting you in the most 
indulgent frame of mind. With him the whole 
question is summed up in six letters,— Hevoca,— 
retract. Come, then, with me, you have nothing 
to fear.” 

Luther thought within himself that those were 
six very important letters ; but without further.dis¬ 
cussion, he replied: 

“As soon as I have received the safe-conduct, I 
will appear.” 

Serra Longa lost his temper at these words. He 
persisted—^he brought forward additional reasons 
for compliance. But Luther was immoveable. The 
Italian courtier, still irritated, exclaimed : 

“ You imagine, no doubt, that the Elector will 
* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. *205. 
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take up arms in your favour, and risk, for your 
sake, the loss of the dominions he inherits from his 
ancestors.” 

Luther.— “ God forbid 1” 

Seiira Longa.— “ When all forsake you, where 
will you take refuge ? ” 

Luther, smiling^ and looking upwards with the 
eye of faith. —“ Under Heaven I”* 

For an instant Serra Longa was struck dumb by 
this sublime and unexpected reply ;—he then con¬ 
tinued : 

“ How would you act, if you had the Legate, the 
Pope, and all the Cardinals in your power, as they 
have you, at this moment, in theirs?” 

Luther. —“ I would pay them all respect and 
honour. But the word of God is with me—above all.” 

Serra Longa, laughing, and moving one of his 
fingers backward and forward in a manner peculiar 
to the Italians. —“Ha! hal all proper honour! I 
do not believe a word of it.” 

He then left the house, leaped into his saddle, 
and disappeared. 

Serra Longa went no more to Luther; but he 
long remembered the resistance he had met with 
from the Reformer, and that which his master was 
doomed soon after to experience in person. We 
shall flhd him again, at a later period, loudly de¬ 
manding the blood of Luther. 

Shortly after Serra Longa had left Luther, the 
latter received the safe-conduct. His jfriends had 
procured it from the Imperial counsellors. It is 


* Kt ubi manebU? . . . Rcspoiidi: Sub Coclo. (L. Opp. in pra’f.) 
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probable that they had consulted the Emperor on 
the subject, as he was not far from Augsburg. It 
would even seem, from what the Cardinal after¬ 
wards said, that, from a wish to avoid offending 
him, they had asked his consent to their applica¬ 
tion ; perhaps that may have been the reason why 
De Vio sounded Luther through Serra Longa; for 
to oppose openly the giving him a safe-conduct 

would have discovered intentions that it was wished 
to conceal. It seemed a safer policy to persuade 
Luther himself to desist from the demand. But it 
soon became evident that the Saxon monk was not 
likely to yield. 

Luther was about to appear before the Legate. 
In requiring a safe-conduct, he did not lean upon 
an arm of flesh ; for he well remembered that the 
Emperor’s safe-conduct had not preserved John 
Uuss from the flames. He only desired to do his 
duty, by following the advice of his master’s friends. 
The Lord would decide his cause. If God required 
his life, he was ready joyfully to lay it down. At 
this solemn moment he felt the need of once more 
communicating with his friends, and especially with 
Melancthon, already so endeared to him; and he 
availed himself of an interval of leisure to write to 
him. 

“ Shew yourself a man,’’ said he, “ as yhu are 
ready to do. Instruct the youth of our beloved 
country in what is right and agreeable to the will 
God. As for me, I am going to offer up myself for 
you and for them,* if it be the Lord’s will. I 


=■< Ego pro illis ct vobis vsdo immolari, (L. £p|>. i. 146.) 
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prefer death, yea even, what to me would be the 
greatest misfortune, the loss of your valued society, 
to retracting what it was my duty to teach, and 
perhaps ruining by my failure the noble cause to 
which we are^devoted. 

“ Italy is involved, as Egypt was formerly, in 
thick darkness, even darkness which may be felt. 
The whole nation knows nothing of Christ, nor of 
what pertains to him. And yet they are our lords 
and masters in the faith and in morals. Thus the 
wrath of God is fulfilled amongst us; as the pro¬ 
phet says, ‘ I will give children to bo their princes, 
and babes shall rule over them.’ Do your duty to 
God, my dear Philip, and avert his wrath by fer¬ 
vent and holy prayer.” 

The Legate, apprized that Luther would appear 
the next day before him, called together those in 
whom he had confidence, both Italians and Ger¬ 
mans, that he might concert with them how he 
ought to treat the German monk. Opinions were 
divided. One said, “ We mustcompel him to retract.” 
Another, “ We must arrest him and throw him into 
prison.” A third was of opinion that it would be 
better to put him out of the way. A fourth, that it 
would be expedient rather to win him over by gen¬ 
tleness and mildness. The Cardinal seems to have 
resolved, in the first instance, to make trial of this 
last method.* 

At length the day of conference arrived.t The 
Legate, knowing that Luther had declared himself 

* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 1 !.■?. 
t Tuesday, 1 Ith of October. 
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willing to retract whatever should he proved con¬ 
trary to the truth, was sanguine as to the result: he 
did not doubt that one of his rank and learning 
would, without much difficulty, reclaim the monk 
to obedience to the Church. 

Luther repaired to the house of the Legate, ac¬ 
companied by the prior of the Carmelites, his friend 
and host, by two friars of the convent, by doctor 
Link, and by an Augustine, probably the same that 
had accompanied him from Nuremberg. Scarcely 
had ho entered the Legate’s palace, when all the 
Italians, who composed the train of this Prince of 
the Church, flocked round him, desiring to see the 
famous Doctor, and pressed him so closely, that ho 
could hardly proceed. On entering the room where 
the Cardinal was waiting for him, Imther found him 
accompanied by the apostolical nuncio and Serra 
Longa. His reception was cool, but civil; and, 
according to Roman etiquette, Luther, following the 
instructions of Serra Longa, prostrated himself be¬ 
fore the Cardinal; when the latter told him to rise, 
he knelt; and when the command was repeated, 
he stood erect. Several of the most distinguished 
Italians of the Legate’s household entered the room, 
in order to be present at the interview, impatient to 
see the German monk humble himself before the 
Pope’s representative. 

The Legate was silent. He expected, says a con¬ 
temporary, that Luther would begin his recanta¬ 
tion. But Luther waited reverently for the Roman 
Prince to address him. Finding, however, that he 
did not open his lips, he understood his silence as 
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an invitation to open the business, and spoke as 
follows:— 

“ Most worthy father, upon the summons of his 
Holiness the Pope, and at the desire of my gracious 
Lord, the Elector of Saxony, I appear before you, as 
a humble and obedient son of the holy Christian 
church; and I acknowledge that it was I who pub¬ 
lished the propositions and theses that are the 
subject of inquiry. I am ready to listen with all 
submission to the charges brought against me, and, 
if I am in error, to be instructed in the truth.” 

The Cardinal, who had determined to assume the 
tone of a kind and compassionate father towards an 
erring child, answered in the most friendly manner, 
commended Luther’s humilitw, and expressed the 
joy he felt on beholding it, saying:—“ My dear son, 
you have filled all Germany with commotion by your 
dispute concerning indulgences. I hear that you are 
a doctor well skilled in the Scriptures, and that you 
have many followers. If, therefore, you wish to be 
a member of the Church, and to have in the Pope a 
most gracious lord, listen to me.” 

After this exordium, the Legate did not hesitate 
to tell him all that he expected of him, so confident 
was he of his submission : “ Here,” said he, “ are 
three articles which, acting under the direction of 
our most holy Father, Pope Leo the Tenth, I am to 
propose to you:— 

“ First, you must return to your duty j you must 
acknowledge your faults, and retract your errors, 
your propositions, and sermons. Secondly, you must 
promise to abstain for the future from propagating 
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your opinions. And, thirdly, you must engage to 
be more discreet, and avoid every thing that may 
grieve or disturb the church.” 

Luther. —“ Most worthy father, I request to be 
permitted to see the Pope’s brief, by virtue of which 
you have received full power to negociate this 
atfair.” 

Serra Longa and the rest of the Italians of the 
Cardinal’s train were struck with astonishment at 
such a demand, and although the German monk 
had already appeared to them a strange phenome¬ 
non, they were completely disconcerted at so bold a 
speech, Christians familiar with the principles of 
justice desire to see them adhered to in proceedings 
against others or themselves j but those who arc 
accustomed to act according to their own will are 
much surprised when required to proceed regularly 
and agreeably to form and law. 

De Vio. —“Your demand, my son, cannot be 
complied with. You have to acknowledge your 
errors; to be careful for the future what you teach; 
not to return to your vomit; so that you may rest 
without care and anxiety; and then, acting by the 
command and on the authority of our most holy 
father the Pope, I will adjust the whole affair.” 

Luther. —“ Deign, then, to inform me wherein 
I have erred.” 

At this request, the Italian courtiers, who had 
expected to see the poor German fall upon his 
knees and implore mercy, were still more astonished 
than before. Not one of them would have conde- 
scended to answer so impertinent a question. 
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But De Vio, who thought it scarcely generous 
to crush this feeble monk by the weight of all 
his authority, and trusted, moreover, to his own 
learning for obtaining an easy victory, consented 
to tell Luther what he was accused of, and even to 
enter into discussion with him. We must do jus¬ 
tice to the general of the Dominicans. It must be 
acknowledged, that he showed more equity, a greater 
sense of propriety, and less irritation, than have 
subsequently been exhibited in the majority of 
similar cases. He assumed a tone of condescension, 
and said: 

“ My beloved son! there are two propositions put 
forward by you, which you must, before all, retract: 
—1st. ‘The treasure of indulgences does not con¬ 
sist of the merits and suflPerings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—2ndly. ‘ The man who receives the holy 
sacrament must have faith in the grace offered to 
him.* ” 

Both these propositions did indeed strike a death¬ 
blow at the commerce of Rome. If the Pope had 
not power to dispose at will of the Saviour’s merits, 
—if, on receiving the paper in which the brokers 
of the Church traded, men did not acquire a por¬ 
tion of that infinite righteousness,—this paper cur¬ 
rency lost its value, and men would count it no 
better than a mere rag. And thus also with the 
sacraments. The indulgences were, in some sense, 
an extraordinary branch of commerce with Rome; 
the Sacraments made part of her ordinary traffic. 
The revenue they yielded was by no means gmall. 
But to assert that faith was necessary to make them 
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productive of any real benefit to the soul of the 
Christian, was to rob them of their attraction in 
the sight of the people. For faith is not in the 
Pope’s gift; it is beyond his power, and can come 
from God alone. To declare its necessity was, 
therefore, to snatch from the hands of Romo both 
the speculation and the profits attached to it. In 
assailing these two doctrines, Luther had followed 
the example of Christ himself. In the very be¬ 
ginning of his ministry, he had overturned the tables 
of the money-changers, and driven the dealers out 
of the temple. “ Make not my Father’s house a 
house of merchandise.” 

Cajetan continued: “ I will not bring forward 
the authority of St. Thomas, and the other scho¬ 
lastic doctors, to confute these errors; 1 will rest 
entirely on the holy Scriptures, and speak to you in 
perfect friendship.” 

Nevertheless, when DeVio proceeded to bring for¬ 
ward his proofs, he departed from the rule he had 
laid down.* He combated Luther’s first proposi¬ 
tion by an Extravagance or Constitution^ of Pope 
Clement j and the second, by all sorts of opinions 
from the scholastic divines. The discussion turned 
at its outset upon this constitution of the Pope 
in favour of indulgences. Luther, indignant at 
hearing what authority the Legate attributed to a 
decree of Rome, exclaimed : 

“ I cannot receive such constitutions as sufiScient 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 180. 

-j- Tbia name is given to certain Constitutions of the Popes, col¬ 
lected and appended to the Canon Law. 
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proofs on subjects so important. For they wrest 
the holy Scriptures, and never quote them to the 
purpose.” 

De Vio.—“ The Pope has authority and power 
over all things.” 

LuTHEa {warmly). —“ Save the Scriptures.”* 

De Vio (in demio«).--—“Save the Scriptures! . . , 
Do not you know that the Pope is higher than the 
Councils, for he has recently condemned and pun¬ 
ished the council of Bale.” 

Luther.— “ But the university of Paris has ap¬ 
pealed against his decision.” 

De Vio.—“ Those gentlemen of Paris will re¬ 
ceive their desert.” 

The Cardinal and Luther then proceeded to 
discuss the second article, namely, the faith that 
Luther declared to be necessary to render the sa¬ 
craments efficacious. Luther, pursuing his usual 
method, quoted, in favour of the opinion that he 
maintained, several passages of Scripture. But the 
Legate received them with derision. “ It is of faith 
in general that you are speaking now,” said he. 
“ Not so,’’replied Luther. One of the Italians, the 
Legate’s master of the ceremonies, provoked at 
Luther’s resistance and answers, was burning with 
desire to speak. He often attempted to interrupt 
the conversation; but the Legate commanded 
silence. At last he was obliged to reprove him in 
so authoritative a tone, that the master of the cere¬ 
monies left the room in confusion.t 

“ As to indulgences,” said Luther to the Legate, 

• Salva Scripture, 
f L. 0pp. ( L ) xvii. p. 180. 
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“ if you can prove to me that I am mistaken, I am 
ready to receive instruction. We may leave that 
subject open, without compromising our faith as 
Christians. But as to that other article concerning 
faith, if I yielded any thing there, I should be 
denying Christ. I cannot, therefore, and I will not 
yield that point, and by God’s help I will hold to it 
to the end.” 

De Vio (beginniny to lose temper ).— “Whether 
you will or will not, you must this very day retract 
that article, or else for that article alone, I will 
proceed to reject and condemn all your doctrine.” 

Luther. —“ I have no will but the Lord’s. He 
will do with me what seemeth good in his sight. 
But had I a hundred heads, I would rather lose 
them all than retract the testimony 1 have home to 
the holy Christian faith.” 

De Vio. —“ I am not come here to argue with 
you. Retract, or prepare to endure the punishment 
you have deserved.”* 

Luther clearly perceived that it was in^possible to 
end the affair by a conference. His adversary was 
seated before him as though he himself were Pope, 
and required a humble submission to all that he 
said to him, whilst he received Luther’s answers, 
even when grounded on the holy Scriptures, with 
shrugs, and every kind of irony and contempt. He 
thought the most prudent plan would be to answer 
the C’ardinal in writing. This means, thought he, 
offered at least one consolation to the oppressed. 
Others might then give their judgment of the affair; 

* L. 0|)p. (L.) xvii. p. 180, 183, 20(1, &c. 
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and the unjust adversary, who, by clamour, re¬ 
mained master of the field, might he overawed by 
the public voice.* 

Having, therefore, shewn a disposition to with¬ 
draw : “ Do you wish,” said the Legate to him, 
“ that I should give you a safe-conduct to repair to 
Romie ?” 

Nothing would have pleased Cajetan better than 
the acceptance of this offer. He would thus have 
got rid of an affair of which he began to perceive 
the difficulties, and Luther and his heresy would 
have fallen into the hands of those who would have 
known how to deal with them. But the Reformer, 
who was sensible of the dangers that surrounded 
him even at Augsburg, took care to refuse an offer 
that would have delivered him up, bound band and 
foot, to the vengeance of his enemies. He rejected 
the proposal as often as Do Vio chose to repeat it: 
which he did several times. The Legate concealed 
the chagrin he felt at Luther’s refusal; ho assumed 
an air ofi» dignity, and dismissed the monk with a 
compassionate smile, under which he endeavoured 
to hide his disappointment, and, at the same time, 
with tl^o politeness of one who hopes to have better 
success another time. 

Hardly had Luther reached the court-yard of the 
palace, when the loquacious Italian, the master of 
the ceremonies, whom the Cardinal’s reprimands 
had obliged to leave the hall of audience, delighted 
at being able to speak to him out of the hearing of 
Cajetan, and eager to confound the abominable he- 


* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 209. 
2 G 2 
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retie by his overpowering arguments, ran after him, 
and, before he came up with him, began to deal out 
his sophisms. But Luther, disgusted with the 
man’s folly, answered him with one of those sar¬ 
castic rebukes which he always had at command, 
and the master of the ceremonies, quite confounded, 
turned back and returned abashed to the Cardinal’s 
palace. 

Luther had not been impressed with a very high 
opinion of his dignified adversary. He had heard 
from him, as he afterwards wrote to Spalatin, as¬ 
sertions which were quite contrary to sound theo¬ 
logy, and which, in the mouth of another, would 
have been considered arch-heresies. And yet De 
Viowas looked upon as the most learned of the 
Dominicans. Next to him stood Pricrias, “ We 
may judge from this,” said Luther, “what those 
must be who fill the tenth or the hundredth rank !”* 

On the other hand, the noble firmness of the 
Doctor of Wittemberg had greatly surprised the 
Cardinal and all his courtiers. Instead mf a poor 
monk, suing abjectly for pardon, they had beheld a 
man of independent spirit, an undaunted Christian, 
an enlightened Doctor, who required them to bring 
proofs to support their unjust accusations, and cou¬ 
rageously defended his own doctrine. The inmates 
of Cajetan's palace exclaimed with one voice against 
the pride, obstinacy, and effrontery of the heretic. 
Luther and De Vio had learned to know one 
another, and both were preparing themselves for a 
second interview. 


* L. 1, 173. 
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A joyful surprise awaited Luther on his return to 
the convent of the Carmelites. The Vicar-general 
of the order of the Augustincs, his friend, his 
father, Staupitz, had arrived there. Not having 
been able to prevent Imther from going to Augs¬ 
burg, Staupitz gave his friend a new and affecting 
proof of his attachment, by joining him in that city, 
with the hope of rendering him some service. This 
excellent man foresaw that the conference with the 
Legate would have momentous results. His fears 
and his friendship for Luther combined to disturb 
him. It was a balm to the Reformer’s heart, after 
that trying conference, to embrace so precious a 
friend. He related to him how he had found it im¬ 
possible to obtain a satisfactory answer, and how he 
had been required to recant without even an attempt 
to convict him of error. “ You must absolutely,” 
said Staupitz, “ answer the Legate in writing.” 

After what he had heard of this first interview, 
Staupitz expected no good result from any succeed¬ 
ing one.* He therefore determined upon a step which 
he thought present circumstances made necessary ; 
he decided to xeleasc Luther from the obligation of 
obedience to his order. Staupitz proposed by this 
means to attain two objects : if, as he could not but 
forebode, Luther should fail in his undertaking, 
this proceeding would prevent the disgrace of his 
condemnation from being reflected on his whole 
order j and if the Cardinal should enjoin him to 
oblige Luther to silence or to a recantation, he 
would have an excuse for noncompliance.* This 

* Darinn ihn Dr. Staupitz voit dem Kloster-Gehorsam absolvirt. 
(Math. 15.) 
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ceremony was gone through in the usual forms. 
Luther clearly perceived all that it foreboded. His 
mind was deeply affected by the breaking of ties that 
he had formed in the enthusiasm of youth. The 
order he had chosen now rejected him. His natural 
protectors forsook him. Already he was become a 
stranger to his brethren. But though his heart was 
oppressed with sorrow at the thought, he recovered 
his serenity by looking to the promises of a faithful 
God, who has said: “ I will never leave thee; I 
will never forsake thee.” 

The Imperial counsellors, having intimated to 
the Legate, through the Bishop of Trent, that Lu¬ 
ther was provided with the Emperor’s safe-conduct, 
at the same time cautioning him against taking any 
stops against the Reformer’s person. Do Vio in a 
violent passion abruptly answered in the true Rom¬ 
ish style : “ Be it so: but I shall do what the Pope 
enjoins me.”* We know what the Pope’s injunc¬ 
tions were. 

The next dayt both parties prepared fore second 
interview, which seemed likely to be decisive, Lu. 
thor’s friends, intending to accompany him to the 
Legate’s palace, repaired to the convent of the Car¬ 
melites. The Dean of Trent and Peutinger, both 
Imperial counsellors, and Staupitz, arrived one after 
the other. Besides these, Luther soon had the 
pleasure of welcoming the knight Philip von Fei- 
litzsch and Doctor Ruhel, counsellors of the Elector, 
who had received orders from their master to be 
present at the conferences, and to watch over Lu¬ 
ther’s personal safety. They had arrived at Augs- 

* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 201. f Wednesday, 12th Oet. 
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burg on the previous evening. They were com¬ 
missioned to keep close to him, says Mathesius, as 
the knight Chlum stood by .John Huss, at Constance. 
The Doctor also took a notary with him, and, ac¬ 
companied by all his friends, repaired to the Legate’s 
palace. 

As they set out Staupitz drew close to Luther; 
he felt all that Jiiis friend would have to endure j he 
know that if his eye were not directed towards the 
Lord, who is the deliverer of his people, he must 
sink under his trial: “ My dear brother,” said he, 
solemnly, “ ever bear in mind that you entered on 
these struggles in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”* It was thus that God encompassed his 
humble servant with consolations and encourage¬ 
ment. 

Luther, on arriving at the Cardinal’s, found 
there a new opponent: this was the prior of the 
Dominicans of Augsburg, who was seated beside 
his superior. Luther, in conformity with his reso¬ 
lution, had put his answer in writing. The cus¬ 
tomary salutations being gone through, he read, with 
a firm voice, the following declaration : 

“ I declare that I honour the holy Roman Church, 
and, moreover, that I will continue to do so. I 
have sought after truth in my public disputations, 
and what I have taught, I, to this hour, regard as 
right, true, and Christian. Nevertheless I am but 
a man, and I may be mistaken. I am therefore 
willing to bo instructed and corrected wherever I 
may have erred. I declare myself ready to answer 
by word of mouth, or in writing, all objections and 
* Seckend. p. 137. 
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all charges that the illustrious Legate may bring 
against me. I declare myself willing to submit my 
theses to the decision of the four universities of BMe, 
Fribourg in Brisgau, I.ouvain, and Paris, and to 
retract whatever they shall declare to be erroneous. 

Ill a word, 1 am ready to do all that can he required 
of a Christian man. But I solemnly pi'otest against 
the method that has Ixjcn pursued on this affair^ 
and against that strange assumption which would 
oblige me to retract, without having convicted me 
of error.’’* 

Undoubtedly nothing could he more consonant 
with reason than these proposals of Luther, and they 
must have greatly embarrassed a judge who had 
been previously instructed what judgment he was 
to pronounce. The Legate, who was quite unpre¬ 
pared for this protest, endeavoured to hide his con¬ 
fusion, by affecting a laugh, and putting on the 
semblance of mildness. 

“ This protest,” he said to Luther with a smile, 
“ is quite unnecessary ; I will not dispute with you 
in public or in private, but my wish is to settle the 
whole affair with paternal tenderness.” 

It was the policy of the Cardinal to lay aside the 
strict forms of justice, which afford protection to 
the accused, and to treat the matter as an affair of 
administration, between a superior and his inferior; 
—a convenient method, as it leaves the fullest scope 
to the exercise of arbitrary power. 

Continuing in the most affectionate tone:—“ My 
dear friend,’’ said De Vio, “ I beseech you to aban¬ 
don this useless design; but rather return to a 
• Lbscher, ii. 463. L. Opp (L.) xvii. 181, 209. 
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sense of duty, acknowledge the truth, and behold 
me ready to reconcile you to the Church, and to 
the supreme bishop... .Retract, my friend, retract; 
such is the Pope’s will. Whether it be your will 
or not, matters little ; you would find it bard to kick 
against the pricks....’’ 

Luther, who saw himself already treated as a 
rebellious child, rejected by the Church, exclaimed; 
“ I cannot retract! but I offer to answer, and in 
writing. We had enough of contention—yesterday.” 

De Vio was provoked at this expression, which 
reminded him that he had not acted with sufficient 
discretion ; but he recovered himself, and said, 
smiling: 

“Contention! my dear son; I did not contend 
with you. I am as little inclined as yourself to 
contention ; but to gratify his Highness the Elector 
Frederic, I am ready to hear you, and exhort you 
as a friend and a father.” 

Luther did not understand why the Legate should 
have taken umbrage at the phrase he had made 
use of; for, thought he to himself, if I had not 
wished to be courteous, I should not have said “ con¬ 
tend,” but “dispute” and “quarrel,”* for that was 
what we really did yesterday. 

Howevei’, De Vio, who felt that, before the re¬ 
spectable witnesses present at the conference, he 
must at least appear to convince Luther, and en¬ 
deavour to crush him by argument, reverted to the 
two propositions which he had pointed out as fun¬ 
damental errors, fully resolved to allow the Reformer 
the fewest possible opportunities of reply. Relying 
* Digladiatum. (L. Epp. i, p, 181.) 
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on Italian volubility, he overwhelmed him with ob¬ 
jections, without waiting for an answer. Sometimes 
ho sneered, sometimes he chided j he declaimed 
with passionate energy; he jumbled together the 
most incongruous things; quoted St. Thomas and 
Aristotle ; exclaimed and raved against all who dif¬ 
fered from them; and broke out in invective against 
Luther. Again and again the latter attempted to 
reply; but the Legato instantly interrupted him and 
overwhelmed him with threats. “ Recant! recant!” 
was the burthen of his harangue; he stormed, enacted 
the dictator, and put down all effort to reply.* 
Staupitz undertook to stop the Legate. “ Deign to 
allow Doctor Martin time to answ.er,” said he. But 
the Legate resumed his harangue: he quoted the 
extravagances and the opinions of St. Thomas : he 
had resolved to have all the talk to himself. Unable 
to convince, and fearing to strike, he would at least 
stun by his violence. 

Luther and Staupitz clearly perceived that they 
must not only forego all hope of enlightening Do 
Vio by discussion, but also of making any use¬ 
ful confession of the faith. Luther, therefore, re¬ 
newed the request he had made at the beginning of 
the interview, and which the Cardinal had then 
eluded. And not being permitted to speak, he re¬ 
quested that he might be allowed at least to put his 
answer in writing and send it to the Legate. Stau¬ 
pitz seconded his request; several of the company 
present joined in his solieitations ; and Cajetan, in 
spite of his dislike to written documents,—for he 

* L. Opp. (L.) xviu p. 181, 209. Decies fer6 coepi ut loquerer, 
totics rursus tonabat ct solus regnabat. 
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remembered that such documents are lasting,—at 
length consented. They separated. The hope 
which had been conceived that the affair might be 
terminated at this interview was thus adjourned, 
and it was necessary to await the result of the 
ensuing conference. 

The permission granted to Luther by the general 
of the Dominicans to take time for reflection, and to 
write his answer to the two distinct allegations brought 
against him relating to the indulgences—and to faith, 
—was undoubtedly no more than strict justice ; and ■ 
yet wc must give De Vio credit for it, as a mark of 
moderation and impartiality. 

Luther left the Cardinal’s palace rejoicing that 
his just request had been granted. In his way to and 
from the palace, he was the object of general atten- 
tion. Enlightened men were interested in his cause, 
as if they themselves were about to stand upon their 
trial. It was felt that it was the cause of the 
gospel, of justice, and of liberty, which was then to 
bo pleaded at lAugsburg. The lower orders alone 
sided with Cajetan, and they, doubtless, gave the 
Reformer significant proofs of their disposition, for 
he took notice of it.* 

It daily became more evident that the Legate 
would hear nothing from him save the words, “ I 
retractand those words Luther was determined 
not to utter. What issue could be looked for in so 
unequal a struggle ? How could it for a moment be 
thought that the whole power of Rome, arrayed 
against one man, could fail in the end to crush 
him ? Luther saw all this ; he felt the pressure of 

* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 186. 
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that heavy hand under which he had dared to place 
himself; he despaired of ever returning to Wittem- 
berg, of seeing his dear Philip again, and once more 
finding himself encircled hy those noble youths in 
whose hearts ho so delighted to sow the seeds of 
everlasting life. He saw the sentence of excom¬ 
munication suspended over his head, and did not 
doubt that it would shortly fall upon him.* These 
forebodings distressed him, but did not cast him 
down. His trust in God was not shaken. God 
may, indeed, destroy the instrument he has hitherto 
made use of; but he will maintain the truth. 
Whatever may happen, Luther must defend it to 
the last. With these feelings, therefore, he began 
to prepare the protest he intended to present 
to the Legate. It seems he devoted to that 
purpose a part of the ISth of October. 

On the following day, Luther returned to the 
Cardinal’s palace, attended by the counsellors of the 
Elector. The Italians crowded round him as usual, 
and a number of them were present at the con¬ 
ference. Luther stepped forward and presented his 
protest to the Legate. The Cardinal’s attendants 
gazed intently on this writing, in their eyes so dar¬ 
ing and presumptuous. The following is the de¬ 
claration which the Doctor of Wittemberg handed 
to their master:—f 

“You charge me upon two points. And first 
you bring against mo the constitution of Pope Cle¬ 
ment VL, in which it is asserted that the treasure 
of indulgences is the merit of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


* L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 185. 


t Ibid. 187. 
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and of the saints; an assertion which I deny in my 
theses. 

“ Panormitanus,” continues he, (applying that 
designation to Ives, Bishop of Chartres, toward the 
close of the eleventh century, and author of the. 
famous collection of ecclesiastical law called Pan- 
ormia)—“ Panormitanus in his first book declares, 
that, in what pertains to our holy faith, not only a 
General Council, but even a private Christian, is 
above the Pope, if he can adduce clearer testimony 
from the Scriptures, and better reasons.* The 
voice of our Lord Jesus Chsist is far above the 
voice of all men, by whatever names they may be 
called. 

“ What most disturbs me and excites my most 
painful reflections is, that this constitution contains 
in it many things altogether contrary to the truth. 
First, it asserts that the merits of the saints form a 
treasury;—whilst the whole volume of Scripture 
testifies that God rewards us far more richly than 
we have deserved. The prophet exclaims : ‘ Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in 
thy sight shall no man living be justified.’’!' * Woe 
to man,’ says St. Augustine, ‘ however honourable 
and praise-worthy his life may be, if God were to 
pronounce a judgment upon him from which mercy 
should be excluded.’;!; 

“ Thus, then, the saints are not saved by their 
merits, but solely by the mercy of God, as I have 

* Ostendit in materia fidci non inod6 generale concilium esse 
super papara sed ctiam quemlibet fidelium, si melioribus nitatur auc- 
toritate et ratione quam papa. (L. Opp. lat. i. p. 209.) 

f Ri. 143. 2. J Confess, ix. 
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declared. I maintain this, and I take my stand 
upon it. The words of holy Scripture, which 
teach us that the saints have not merits enough, 
ought to be more regarded than those words of men, 
which affirm that they have merits in superabund¬ 
ance. For the Pope is not above, but under the 
authority of the word of God.” 

Luther did not stop there : he shewed that if the 
indulgences could not consist in the merits of the 
saints, neither could they consist in the merits of 
Christ. Ho proved that the indulgences were 
barren and unprofitable, since they had no other 
effect than to excuse men from good works, such 
as prayer, alms, &c. “ No,” he exclaimed, “ the 

righteousness of Christ Jesus is not a treasure of 
indulgences excusing us from good works, but a 
treasure of grace quickening us to perform them. 
The righteousness of Christ is applied to the faith¬ 
ful, not by indulgences, not by the keys, but by the 
Holy Ghost alone, and not by the Pope. If any 
one holds an opinion resting on better foundations 
than mine,” added he, in concluding what referred 
to this first point, “ lot him make it known, and 
then will I retract.” 

“I have affirmed,” said he, adverting to the 
second charge, “ that no man can be justified before 
God except by Faith ; so that it is necessary that a 
man should believe with a perfect confidence that 
he has received pardon. To doubt of this grace is 
to reject it. The faith of the just is his righte¬ 
ousness and his life.”* 


* Justitia justi ct vita cjus, cst fides ejus. (L.Opp. lat; i. p. 211.) 
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Luther supported his proposition hy many texts 
from Scripture. 

“ Deign, then, to intercede in my behalf with 
our most holy lord the Pope Leo X., that he may 
not treat me with so much severity. My soul seeks 
the light of truth. I am not so proud, nor so set 
upon vain-glory, that I should be ashamed to retract,' 
if I had taught what is not agreeable to the truth. 
My greatest joy will he to see the triumph of that 
doctrine which is according to the mind of God. 
Only let me not be forced to do any thing that is 
against my conscience.” 

The Legate took the declaration which Luther 
presented, and, after looking it over, said coolly: 
“ You have wasted many words, and written what 
is little to the purpose: you have replied very 
foolishly to the two charges brought against you, 
and you have covered your paper with numerous 
passages from the holy Scriptures that have no re¬ 
ference whatever to the subject.” De Vio then with 
a contemptuous gesture threw down Luther’s pro¬ 
test, as if unworthy of his regard; and, resuming the 
tone which had in some degree been successful in 
the last interview, he cenewed the cry that Luther 
must retract. The latter was inflexible. “ Bro¬ 
ther I brother!’’ cried Do Vio in Italian, “when 
you were last hero you were very docile, but to-day 
you are altogether intractable.” Then the Car¬ 
dinal began a long speech, borrowed from the wri¬ 
tings of St. Thomas; he again extolled with all his 
might the constitution of Clement VI.; he per¬ 
sisted in maintaining that, in virtue of that consti¬ 
tution, the very merits of Christ are distributed to 
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the faithful by means of the indulgences: he thought 
he had silenced Luther. The latter at times at¬ 
tempted to speak; but De Vio scolded and thun¬ 
dered on without intermission, and, as on the pre¬ 
vious occasion, claimed the sole right to be heard. 

This manner of proceeding had on the first occa¬ 
sion been in some measure successful;—but Lu¬ 
ther was not the man to bear with it a second time. 
His indignation at length broke forth, and it was 
now his turn to astonish the bystanders, who 
thought him already conquered by the prelate’s volu¬ 
bility. He raised his sonorous voice: he took up 
the Cardinal’s favourite objection, and made him 
pay dearly for his temerity in entering the lists 
against him. “ Retract! retract I” repeated Dc 
Vio, shewing him the constitution of the Pope, 
“ Well!” said Luther, “ only prove to me, by this 
constitution, that the treasure of indulgences is 
the very merit of Christ, and I consent to retract, 
according to the will and pleasure of your emi¬ 
nence. ,.” 

The Italians, who had not expected this, exulted 
at his words, and could not repress their joy at 
seeing the adversary at length taken in the toils. 
As to the Cardinal, he was like one beside himself; 
he laughed aloud—but it was an indignant and angry 
laugh ; he stepped forward, took up the volume con¬ 
taining the famous constitution, turned over the 
leaves, found the passage, and, elated with the ad¬ 
vantage he thought ho had secured, read it aloud 
with breathless eagerness.* The Italians were now 


• Legit fervens ct anhelans. (L. Epp. i. p. 145.) 
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triumphant; the counsellors of the Elector were 
anxious and embarrassed; Luther waited the right 
moment. At last, when the Cardinal came to these 
words, “ The Lord Jesus Christ acquired this trea¬ 
sure by his sufferings,” Luther interrupted him; 
“ Most worthy father,” said he, “ deign to consMer 
this passage well, and to meditate upon it carefully: 

‘ He has acquired.’* Christ has acquired a treasure 
by his merits; the merits then are not the treasure; 
for, to speak with philosophic precision, the cause is 
a different thing from that which flows from it. 
The merits of Christ have acquired for the Pope 
the power of giving such indulgences to the people; 
but they are not the very merits of the Lord which 
the Pope distributes. Thus, then, my conclusion is 
true, and this constitution, which you so loudly ap¬ 
peal to, testifies with me to the truth which I 
declare.” 

De Vio still held the book in his band ; his eyes 
still rested on the fatal passage : the inference was 
unanswerable. Behold him taken in the very net 
he had spread for another; and Luther, with a strong 
hand, held him fast, to the utter astonishment of the 
Italian courtiers who surrounded him. The Legate 
would have eluded the difficulty; but all retreat 
was closed. From an early stage of the discussion 
he had given up the testimony of the Scriptures, and 
that of the Fathers; and had sheltered himself under 
this extravagance of Clement VI., and now he was 
taken in his strong hold. Still he was too artful to 
betray his embarrassment. In order to conceal his 

* Acquisivit. (I.. Epp i. p. 14.5.) 
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confusion, the Cardinal abruptly changed the sub¬ 
ject, and vehemently attacked Lutber on other 
points of difference. Luther, who detected this 
.skilful manoeuvre, drew tighter on every side the net 
in which he had taken his opponent, making it im- 
po4fiible for him to escape; “ Most reverend father,” 
said he, in a tone of irony, veiled under the sem¬ 
blance of respect, ‘‘ your Eminence must not sup¬ 
pose that we Germans are altogether ignorant of 
grammar: to be a treasure, and to purchase a trea¬ 
sure, are two very different things.” 

“ Retract!"’ exclaimed De Vio, “ retract! or I 
will send you to Rome, there to appear before the 
judges commissioned to take cognizance of your 
cause. I will excommunicate you, and all your 
partizan.s, and all who shall at any time countenance 
you j and will cast them out of the Church. Full 
power has been given to me for this purpose by the 
holy apostolic see.* Think you, that your pro¬ 
tectors will stop me? Do you imagine that the 
Pope can fear Germany ? The Pope’s little finger 
is stronger than all the princes of Germany put 
together.”! 

“ Condescend,” replied Luther, “ to forward the 
written answer I have given you to Pope Leo X., 
with my most humble prayers.” 

The Legate, at these words, glad to have a mo¬ 
mentary respite, again assumed an air of dignity, 
and turning to Luther, said, in a haughty and angry 
tone: 

“ Retract, or return no more !”t 

* L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 197. L. 0pp. (W.)xxu. 1331. 
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The expression struck Luther. He must now 
answer in another manner than by words. He 
made an obeisance and withdrew. The counsellors 
of the Elector followed, and the Cardinal and his 
Italians, left alone, looked at each other, utterly con¬ 
founded at such a result of the discussion. 

Luther and De Vio never met again: but the 
Reformer had made a powerful impression on the 
Legate, which was never entirely etfaced. What 
Luther had said concerning faith, what De Vio 
read in the subsequent writings of the Doctor of 
Wittemberg, considerably changed the Cardinal’s 
sentiments. The theologians of Rome saw with 
surprise and dissatisfaction the opinions touching 
justification which he brought forward in his com¬ 
mentary upon the Epistle to the Romans. The 
Reformation did not recede, nor did the Reformer 
retract; but his judge, who had so repeatedly com¬ 
manded him to retract, changed his views,—and 
himself, indirectly, retracted his errors. Thus the 
unshaken fidelity of the Reformer was crowned 
with reward. 

Luther returned to the monastery where he had 
been a guest. He had stood firm ; he had borm? 
witness to the truth ; he had done what it was his 
duty to do; God would do the rest. His heart 
overflowed with joy and peace. 

However, the tidings that were brought him were 
not encouraging; a rumour prevailed throughout 
the city that, if he did not retract, he was to be 
seized and thrown into a dungeon. The Vicar- 
general of the order, Staupitz himself,* it was ,as- 
* L. Oi>|i. (L.) xvii. j). '210. 
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sertecl, had given his consent to this. Luther 
could not believe that his friend would act in this 
manner. No ! Staupitz could not betray him I As 
to the designs of the Cardinal, his own words had 
thrown suflBcient light upon them. Yet Luther 
would not flee from the danger j his life, as well as 
the truth itself, was in powerful keeping, and, in 
spite of all these threatenings, he determined not to 
leave Augsburg. 

The Legate soon repented of his violence ; he felt 
that he had forgotten the part it was his policy to 
play, and wished to resume it. Hardly had Stau¬ 
pitz dined, (for the interview had taken place in the 
morning,—and dinner was served at noon,) when he 
received a message from the Cardinal, inviting him 
to his house. Staupitz repaired thither, accompa¬ 
nied by Wcnceslaus Link.* The Vicar-general found 
the Legate alone with Serra Longa. Do Vio im¬ 
mediately advanced towards Staupitz, and addressed 
him in the gentlest manner:—“Try now,” said he, 
“ to prevail upon your monk and induce him to re¬ 
tract. Really, I am pleased with him on the whole, 
and he has no better friend than myself.” !' 

Staupitz,— “ I have already done my endeavours, 
and I will now again advise him humbly to submit 
to the church.” 

1)f. Vio.— “ You must give him proper answers 
to the arguments that he adduces from the Scrip- 
turc.s.” 

Staupitz.— “ I must confess, my lord, that that 
is beyond my power; for Doctor Martin is more 

* L 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 204. 
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than a match for me, both in acuteness and in know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures.” 

The Cardinal smiled, we may imagine, at the 
Vicar-general’s frank confession. His own expe¬ 
rience, moreover, had taught him tho difficulty of 
convicting Luther of error. He continued, ad¬ 
dressing himself to Link as well as Staupitz: 

“ Are you aware that, as favourers of heretical 
doctrine, you are yourselves exposed to the penal¬ 
ties of the church ?” 

Staupitz.— “Deign to resume tho conference 
with Luther, and open a public disputation on the 
controverted points.” 

De Vio, alarmed at the thought of such a mea¬ 
sure, exclaimed,—“ I will argue no more with the 
beast. Those eyes of his are too deeply set in 
his head, and his looks have too much meaning in 
them.”* 

Staupitz finally obtained the Cardinal’s promise 
that he would state in writing what he required 
Luther to retract. 

The Vicar-general then returned to Luther. In 
some degree shaken by the representations of the 
Cardinal, he endeavoured to lead him to some con¬ 
cession. “ Refute then,” said Luther, “ the Scrip¬ 
tures I have brought forward.”—“ That is beyond 
my power,” said Staupitz.—“ Very well,” replied 
Luther, “ my conscience will not allow me to re¬ 
tract, until those passages of Scripture can be shewn 
to have another meaning. And so,” continued he, 

* Ego nolo ainplius cum hac bestia disputaru. Ilabct eiiitn pro- 
fundos oculos ct mirabiles speculationcs in capitc suo. (Myconius 
p. 33.) 
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“ the Cardinal professes his willingness to settle the 
affair in this way, without subjecting me to disgrace 
or detriment. Ah! these are fine Italian words, 
but, in plain German, they mean nothing less than 
ray everlasting shame and ruin. What better can 
he look for who, from fear of man and against his 
own conscience, denies the truth ?”* 

Staupitz desisted; he merely informed Luther 
that the Cardinal had consented to send him in 
writing the points on which he required his recan¬ 
tation. He then, doubtless, acquainted him with 
his intention of leaving Augsburg, where he had 
now nothing more to do. Luther communicated to 
him a purpose he had formed for comforting and 
strengthening their souls. Staupitz promised to re¬ 
turn, and they separated for a short time. 

Left alone in his cell, I.,uther’s thoughts turned 
towards the friends most dear to his heart. His 
thoughts wandered to Weimar and to Wittemberg. 
He wished to tell the Elector what was passing, and 
thinking there might be impropriety in addressing 
the Prince in person, he wrote to Spalatin, and 
begged the chaplain to let his master know the 
state of his affairs. Ho related to him all that had 
t>asscd, even to the promise the Legato had just 
made to send a statement of the controverted points 
ii.i writing. He concluded by saying ;t “ Thus the 
matter stands ; but I have neither hope nor confi¬ 
dence in the Legato. I am resolved not to retract 
a single syllable. 1 shall publish the answer that 
1 have put into hi.s hands, in order that, if he pro- 
* 1,. 0|)p. (L.) xvii. p. 210. 
t- 1,. Kpp. i. 1-10. 
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ceed to violence, he may be covered with shame in 
the sight of all Christendom.” 

The Doctor next availed himself of the few mo¬ 
ments that were still remaining to send tidings of 
himself to his friends at Wittemberg. 

“ Peace and happiness!” he wrote to Doctor Carl- 
stadt. “ Accept these few words in place of a long 
letter; for time and events are pressing. Another 
time I hope to write to you and to others more fully. 
For three days my affair has been in hand, and 
things are at such a point that I have no longer a 
hope of seeing you again, and have nothing to ex¬ 
pect but excommunication, The Legate will not 
allow me to defend myself, either publicly or in pru 
vate. His wish, he tells me, is to act the part of a 
father, not of a judge; and yet he will hear no¬ 
thing from me but the words: ‘ I retract, and ac¬ 
knowledge that I have been in error.’ And those 
are words I will not utter I 

“ The peril in which my cause is placed, is so 
much the greater, because it is judged not only by 
implacable enemies, but even by men incapable of 
understanding its merits. However, the Lord God 
lives and reigns : to His keeping I commend my¬ 
self ; and I doubt not that in answer to the prayers 
of pious souls. He will send me deliverance: I seem 
to feel that prayer is being made for me ! 

“ Either I shall return to you unhurt; or else 
under a sentence of excommunication, 1 must seek 
shelter elsewhere. 

“ Whatever may happen to me, quit yourself 
manfully; stand fast, and glorify Christ joyfully 
and without fear. ... 
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“ The Cardinal always styles me ‘ his dear son.’ I 
know how little that means. Still 1 am persuaded 
I should be to him one of the dearest and most 
acceptable of men, if I would but pronounce the 
single word: ‘ J2c»oco.’ But I will not become a 
heretic, by renouncing the faith that has made me 
a Christian. Better far would it be—to be cast out 
and accursed, and perish at the stake. 

“ Farewell, my dear Doctor! shew this letter to 
our theologians,—to AmsdorfF, to Philip, to Otten, 
and to others, in order that you may pray for me, 
and also for yourselves j for it is your cause also 
that is now trying. It is the cause of the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and of the grace of God.”* 

Sweet thought 1 which ever fills with consolation 
and peace the hearts of those who have borne wit¬ 
ness to Jesus Christ, to his divinity and grace, when 
the world rains upon them from all sides its censures, 
its interdicts, and its scorn I “ Our cause is the 
cause of faith in the Lord.” And what sweetness 
also in the conviction expressed by the Reformer : 
“ I seem to feel that I am prayed fori'' The Re¬ 
formation was a work of prayer and of piety toward 
God. The struggle between Luther and De Vio 
was, in truth, one of a religious principle, then re¬ 
appearing in full vigour, with the expiring strength 
of the disputatious dialectics of the middle age. 

Thus did Luther converse with his absent friends. 
Staupitz soon returned; Doctor Ruhel and the 
knight Feilitzsch, both of them sent by the Elector, 
also visited him, after taking leave of the Cardinal. 
Some other friends of the Gospel joined them ; and 
* L. Epp. i. 159. 
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Luther, seeing thus assembled together these noble- 
minded men, who were soon to be parted from each 
other, and from whom he himself was about, per¬ 
haps, to be for ever separated, proposed that they 
should join in celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The 
proposal was agreed to; and this little assembly of 
the faithful partook of the body and blood of Christ. 
What must have been -the feelings of the Reformer’s 
friends at the moment when, as they celebrated 
with him the Lord’s supper, they reflected that this 
was perhaps the last time that this privilege would 
be allowed him. What joy and love must have filled 
the heart of Luther in the consciousness of being so 
graciously accepted by his Miister, at the very 
moment when men were rejecting him. How solemn 
must have been that supper I How sacred that 
evening !* 

The next day.t Luther expected to receive the 
instruetions which the Legato was to send to him. 

But, not receiving any message from him, he re¬ 
quested his friend Doctor Wenceslaus Link, to wait 
upon the Cardinal. Do Vio received Link most 
affably, and assured him that he wished to take the 
most friendly course. “ I no longer consider Doctor 
Martin Luther a heretic,” added he; “I will not, 
at this time, excommunicate him, unless I receive 
further instructions from Rome: for I have sent 
his answer to the Pope by an express.” Then, to 
give a proof of his good intentions towards him, he 
added : “ If Doctor Luther would only retract oh 
the subject of indulgences, the business would soon 
be concluded; for, as to faith in the sacraments, 

* I.. Opp. (L.) xvii. 178. f .Saturday, 15th Oct. 
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that is an article that every one may interpret and 
understand in his own way.” Spalatin, who relates 
this, adds this sarcastic but just observation : 
“ Whence it is evident, that Rome attaches more 
importance to money that to our holy faith and the 
salvation of souls.”* 

Link returned to Luther. He found Staupitz 
there, and gave an account of his visit. When he 
mentioned the unexpected concession of the Legate : 
” It would have been well,” said Staupitz, “ if 
Doctor Wenceslaus had had a notary and witnesses 
with him, to have taken down that speech in writ¬ 
ing ; for, if such a proposal were made public,' it 
would do no small prejudice to the cause of these 
Romans.” 

However, the more the Roman prelate softened 
his tone, the more confirmed the honest Germans 
were in their distrust of him. Several of those 
trustworthy persons to whom Luther had been re¬ 
commended held a council together: “ The Legate,” 
said they, “ is preparing some mischief, through this 
courier he speaks of, and it is much to be feared 
that you will all be seized and cast into prison.” 

Staupitz and Wenceslaus, therefore, determined to 
leave the town; they embraced Luther, who per¬ 
sisted in remaining at Augsburg, and directed their 
course by two different roads to Nuremberg, not 
without many misgivings as to the fate of the mag¬ 
nanimous witness whom they were leaving behind 
them. 

Sunday passed very quietly. Luther waited in 
vain for a message from the Legate ; the latter sent 

» L. Opji. (L.) xvii. p. I S i. 
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none. He then determined to write to him. Stall- 
pitz and Link, before they set out, had begged him 
to treat the Cardinal with all possible respect. 
Luther had not yet made trial of Rome and her 
envoys; it was his first experience. If his humble 
deference did not succeed he would know what to 
expect in future. But now, at least, he must make 
trial of it. As to his own share in the matter, not 
a day passed in which he did not condemn himself, 
and mourn over his pronenoss to use expressions 
stronger than the occasion required; why should 
he not confess to the Cardinal what he every day 
confessed to God? Besides, Luther’s heart was 
easily affected by kindness, and he suspected no evil. 
He therefore took up his pen, and with a feeling 
of respectful goodwill, wrote to the Cardinal as 
follows.* 

“ My very worthy father in God, I approach 
you once more, not personally, but by letter, en¬ 
treating your fatherly kindness graciously to listen 
to me. 

“ The reverend Doctor Staupitz, my very dear 
father in Christ, has advised me to humble myself, 
to mistrust my own judgment, and to submit my 
opinion to the judgment of pious and impartial men. 
He also commended your fatherly kindness, and has 
fully convinced me of your friendly disposition to¬ 
wards me. This intelligence has filled me with 

.joy* 

“ Now therefore, most worthy father, I confess, 
as I have already done before, that I have not shewn, 
(as they tell ^mc,) sufficient diffidence, gentleness, 

* Tills letter bears date the 17th Octuber. 
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and respect for the name of the sovereign pontiff; 
and though my opponents have given me great pro¬ 
vocation, I now see that it would have been better 
to have conducted my cause more meekly, cour¬ 
teously, and reverently, and not to have answered a 
fool according to his folly, lest I should be like unto 
him. . 

“ This grieves me very much, and I ask pardon. 
I will publicly acknowledge it from the pulpit, as 
indeed I have often done before. I will endeavour 
by the grace of God, to speak differently. I will 
do more ; I am ready to promise of my own accord, 
not again to say a single word on the subject of in¬ 
dulgences, if this business is arranged. But then, 
let those also who led mo to begin it be compelled, 
on their part, to moderate their discourses, or to be 
silent. 

“ So far as the truth of what I have taught is con¬ 
cerned, the authority of St. Thomas and of the 
other doctors cannot satisfy me. I must hear, (if I 
am worthy to do so,) the voice of the spouse, which 
is the Church. For it is certain that she hears the 
voice of the bridegroom, Christ. 

“I therefore, in all humility and submission, en¬ 
treat you to refer this matter, hitherto so imsettled, 
to our most holy lord, Leo X., in order that the 
Church may decide, pronounce, and ordain, and 
that those who shall be called on to retract, may 
do so with a good conscience,, or believe in all sin¬ 
cerity.” 

In reading this letter, another reflection occurs to 
us. Wo sec that Luther did not ac}; upon a pre- 
* L. Opp. (L.) lf>8. 
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conceived plan, but solely in obedience to convic¬ 
tions successively impressed upon his mind and 
heart. Far removed from any settled scheme or 
preconcerted opposition, he was sometimes, with¬ 
out suspecting it, in contradiction with himself; 
earlier convictions were still standing in his mind, 
although their opposites had already found a place 
there. And yet it is in these characters of truth 
and sincerity that some have sought for objections 
to the Reformation; it is because it followed that 
necessary law of progression, imposed in everything 
on the human mind, that some have written the 
history of its variations; it is in those very features 
that mark its sincerity, and make it honourable, 
that one of eminent genius has seen the most power¬ 
ful objections against it.*. . . Strange perverseness of 
tlie mind of man I 

Luther received no answer to his letter. Cajetan, 
and all his courtiers, after being so violently agi¬ 
tated, had suddenly become motionless. What 
could be the reason of this? Might it not be that 
calm which precedes a storm ? Some viewed the 
delay in the light in which Pallavicini has re¬ 
presented it. “ The Cardinal was waiting,” says 
he, “till the proud monk, like an inflated bellows, 
should gradually lose the wind which filled him, 
and become humble.”t Those who thought they 
better understood the ways of Rome, felt sure that 
the Legate intended to arrest Luther, but that, not 
daring to proceed to such extremities on his own 
authority, on account of 4he Imperial safe-conduct, 

* Bossuct, Hist, dcs Variations. (Liv. i. p. 2/>, &c.) 

t Ut fu'ilis ille ventosa elationc distantus . . . . (p. 40.) 
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he was awaiting an answer from Rome to his mes¬ 
sage. Others could not believe that the Cardinal 
would wait so long. “The Emperor Maximilian,’’ 
they said, (and in this they might speak the truth,) 
“will no more scruple to give up Luther for trial 
by the Church, notwithstanding his safe-conduct, 
than Sigismund did to surrender Huss to the council 
of Constance. The Legate is perhaps now in com¬ 
munication with the Emperor. The sanction of 
Maximilian may every hour be expected. The 
more opposed he was before to the Pope, the more 
does he seem to seek to please him; and so it 
will be till the crown of the empire encircles his 
grandson’s brows.” Not a moment was to be lost. 
“ Draw up an appeal to the Pope,” said the kind- 
hearted men who surrounded Luther;—“ draw up 
an appeal to the Pope, and leave Augsburg without 
delay.” 

Luther, whose presence in that city had for the 
last four days been utterly useless, and who had 
suflBciently proved, by remaining after the depar¬ 
ture of the Saxon counsellors sent by the Elector 
to watch over his safety, that ho feared nothing, and 
was ready to answer for himself, yielded at last to 
the wishes of his friends. But first he resolved to 
inform De Vio of his intention; he wrote to him on 
the Tuesday, the eve of his departure. This letter 
was in a bolder strain than the former. Seeing his 
advances were unavailing, Luther seems to erect 
himself in the consciousness of his right, and of the 
injustice of his enemies. • 

“ Most worthy father in God,” he wrote to De 
Vio, “ your paternal kindness has witnessed, 3 -ca, 
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witnessed and sufficiently acknowledged my obe¬ 
dience. I have undertaken a long journey, in the 
midst of dangers, in great weakness of body, and 
notwithstanding my extreme poverty, at the com¬ 
mand of our most holy lord, Leo X.;—I have per¬ 
sonally appeared before your Eminence ; —and lastly, 
I have thrown mvself at the feet of his Holiness, 
and now' wait his good pleasure, ready to submit to 
his judgment, whether he condemn or acquit me. 
I therefore feel that I have left nothing undone that 
becomes an obedient son of the Church. 

“It is my intention, therefore, not uselessly to 
prolong my stay here; it is indeed impossible I 
should do so, as I want the means ; and you have 
positively forbidden my again appearing before you 
unless I would retract. 

“ Thus I again set out in the name of the Lord, 
desiring, if possible, to find some place where I may 
live in peace. Several persons of more importance 
than myself have persuaded me to appeal from your 
paternal kindness, and even from our most holy 
lord, Leo X., ill-iiifonncd, to himself when he shall 
be better informed on the matter. Though I know 
that such an appeal will be more agreeable to his 
highness the Elector than a recantation, yet if it 
had been my duty only to consult my own feelings, 
I would not have made it. ... 1 have committed no 
crime:—I ought therefore to have nothing to fear.’’ 

Luther having written this letter (which was not 
delivered to the Legato until after his departure), 
prepared to leave Augsburg. God had preserved 
him hitherto, and with all his heart he praised the 
Lord for his protection. But it was his duty not 
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to tempt God. He embraced his friends, Peutinger, 
Langemantel, the Adelmanns, Auerbach, and the 
Prior of the Carmelites, who had afforded him such 
Christian hospitality. On Wednesday, before day¬ 
break, he was up and ready to set out. His friends 
had advised him to take every possible precaution, 
fearing, that if his departure were known, it might 
be opposed. Ho followed their advice as well as he 
could. A horse, that Staupitz had left at his disposal, 
was brought to the door of the convent. Once more 
he bids adieu to his brethren : ho then mounts and 
sets out, without a bridle for his horse, without boots 
or spurs, and unarmed. The magistrate of the city 
had sent hiin as a guide a horseman, who was well 
acquainted with the roads. This man conducts him 
in the dark through the silent streets of Augsburg. 
They direct their course to a little gate in the wall of 
the city. One of the counsellors, Langemantel, had 
ordered that it should be opened to him. Ho is 
still in the Legate’s power. The hand of Rome is 
still over him; doubtless, if the Italians knew that 
their prey was escaping, the cry of pursuit would 
be raised :—who knows whether the intrepid adver¬ 
sary of Rome may not still be seized and thrown 
into prison ? ... At last Luther and his guide 
arrive at the little gate:—they pass through. They 
are out of Augsburg; and putting their horses into 
a gallop, they soon leave the city far behind them. 

Luther on leaving, had deposited his appeal to- 
the Pope in the hands of the Prior of Pomesaw. 
His friends advised him not to send it to the Legate. 
The Prior was commissioned to have it posted, two 
or three days after the Doctor’s departure, on the 
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door of a cathedral, in the presence of a notary 
and of witnesses. This was done. 

In this writing Luther declared that he appealed 

from the most holy Father the Pope, ill-informed in 
this business, to the most holy Lord and Father in 
Christ, Leo X. by name, by the grace of God, when 
better informed, &c. &c.* .The appeal had been 
drawn up in the regular form, by the assistance of 
the Imperial notary, Gall de Herbrachtingen, in 
the presence of two Augustine monks, Bartho¬ 
lomew Utzmair and Wengcl Steinbies. It was 
dated the l6th of October. 

When the Cardinal heard of Luther’s departure, 
he was struck with surprise, and, as be affirmed in 
a letter to the Elector, even with alarm and appre¬ 
hension. He had, indeed, some reason to be vexed. 
This departure, which so abruptly terminated his 
negociations, disconcerted all the hopes which his 
pride had so long cherished. He had been ambi¬ 
tious of the honour of healing the wounds of the 
Church, and re-establishing the declining influence 
of the Pope in Germany ; and not only had the 
heretic escaped with impunity, but without his 
having so much as humbled him. The conference 
had served only to exhibit in a strong light, on the 
one hand, the simplicity, uprightness, and firm¬ 
ness of Luther, and on the other, the imperious 
and unreasonable procedure of the Pope and his 
representative. Inasmuch as Rome had gained 
nothing, she had lost;—and her authority, not having 
been reinforced, had in reality sustained a fresh 
check. What will be said of all this at the Va- 

* Melius informaiidum. (L. Opp. lat. i. p. 219.) 
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tican? what will be the next despatches received 
from Rome ? The difficulties of the Legate’s situa¬ 
tion will be forgotten, the untoward issue of the 
affair will be ascribed to his want of skill. Serra 
Longa and the rest of the Italians were furious on 
seeing themselves, dextrous as they were, outwitted 
by a.German monk. De Vio could hardly conceal 
his vexation. Such an insult appeared to call for 

vengeance, and we shall soon see him give utterance 

to his anger in a letter to the Elector. 

Meanwhile Luther, accompanied by the horse¬ 
man, continued his journey from Augsburg. He 
urged his horse and kept the poor animal at full 
speed. He called to mind the real or supposed 
flight of John Huss, the manner in which he was 
overtaken, and the assertion of his adversaries, who 
affirmed that Huss having, by his flight, annulled 
the Emperor’s safe-conduct, they had a right to 
condemn him to the flames.* However, these 
uneasy feelings did not long occupy Luther’s mind. 
Having got clear from the city where he had spent 
ten days under that terrible hand of Rome which 
had already crushed so many thousand witnesses 
for the truth, and shed so much blood,—at large, 
breathing the open air, traversing the villages and 
plains, and wonderfully delivered by the arm of the 
Lord, his whole soul overflowed with praise. He 
might well say: “ Our soul is escaped as a bird out 
of the snare of the fowlers ; the snare is broken,* 
and we are delivered. Our help is in the name of 
God, who made heaven and earth.”t Thus was 

* AVeissman, Hist. Eccles. i. p. 237. 
t Ps- 124. 
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the heart of Luther filled with joy. But his thoughts 
again reverted to De Vio: “ The Cardinal,” thought 
ho, “ would have been well pleased to get me into 
his power and send me to Rome. Ho is, no doubt, 
mortified that I have escaped from him. He thought 
ho had me in his clutches at Augsburg. He 
thought he held me fast ; but ho was holding an 
eel by the tail. Shame that these people should 
set so high a price upon me I They would 
give many crowns to have me in their power, whilst 
our Saviour Christ was sold for thirty pieces of 
silver.”* 

Luther travelled fourteen leagues the first day. 
In the evening, when he arrived at the inn where 
he was to spend the night, he was so fatigued—(his 
horse, says one of his biographers, had a very rough 
trot),— that, on alighting, he was unable to stand, 
and dropt motionless upon the straw. He, however, 
enjoyed some rest. The next day ho continued his 
journey. At Nuremberg he found Staupitz, who 
was engaged in visiting the convents of his order. 
It was in this city that he first saw the brief that 
the Pope had sent to Cajetan concerning him. He 
was indignant at it, and had he read it before he 
left Witteinberg, it is very probable he would never 
have appeared before the Cardinal. “ It is impos¬ 
sible to believe,” said he, “ that any thing so 
monstrous can have emanated from a Sovereign 
Pontiff.”! 

Every where on bis journey Luther was an object 
of general interest. He was returaing without 

* L. Opp. (t.) xvii. p. 202. 
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having given up any thing. Such a victory gained 
by a mendicant friar over the representatives of 
Rome, filled every heart with astonishment. It 
seemed as if Germany had now its revenge for the 
Italian contempt of Ultramontanes. God’s word 
had obtained more honour than the word of the 
Pope. That power which for ages had borne rule, 
had just received a formidable check. The journey 
of Luther was a triumph. Men rejoiced at the ob¬ 
stinacy of Rome, because it was likely to hasten her 
ruin. If she had not insisted on retaining her 
shameful gains,—if she had been prudent enough 
not to despise the Germans,—if she had reformed 
flagrant abuses,—perhaps, according to human cal¬ 
culation, things would have i*etumed to the death¬ 
like state from which Luther had awakened. But 
the Papacy would not yield; and the Doctor was 
to be constrained to bring many other errors to 
light, and to advance in the knowledge and mani¬ 
festation of the truth. 

On the 26tb of October, Luther arrived at 
Graefenthal, at the extremity of the woods of Thu¬ 
ringia. He there met Count Albert of Mansfeldt, 
the same person who had so strongly dissuaded him 
from going to Augsburg. The Count laughed 
heartily at his strange equipment. He compelled 
him to stop, and obliged him to become his guest: 
Luther soon afterwards continued his journey. 

He hastened on, desiring to be at Wittemberg on 
the 31st of October, in the expectation that the 
Elector woujd be there at the feast of All Saints, 
and that he might have an interview with him. 
The brief which he bad read at Nuremberg had 
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revealed to him all the danger of his situation. In 
fact, being already condemned at Rome, he could 
not hope either to continue at Wittemberg, or to 
find an asylum in a convent, or to dwell any where 
in peace and safety. The protection of the Elector 
might, perhaps, avail him ; but he was far from 
being sure of it. He had nothing more to hope 
from the true friends he had hitherto possessed at 
this prince’s court. Staupitz, having lost the fa¬ 
vour he had long enjoyed, was then leaving Saxony. 
Spalatin, though beloved by Frederic, had not much 
influence over him. The Elector himself was not 
sufficiently instructed in the doctrine of the Gospel 
to expose himself for the sake of it to manifest 
dangers. However, Luther thought he could not 
do better than return to Wittemberg, and there wait 
to see what the eternal and merciful God would do 
with him. If, as some expected, ho were unmolested, 
he resolved to devote himself entirely to study and 
to the instruction of youth.* 

Luther got back to Wittemberg on the 3()th of 
October. His haste had been in vain. Neither 
the Elector nor Spalatin had come to the feast. 
His friends wore delighted to see him again amongst 
them. He hastened to inform Spalatin of his arrival. 
“ I have arrived to-day at Wittemberg, safe and 
sound, through God’s mercy,” said he ; “ but how 
long I shall stay here I know not .... I am filled 
with joy and peace; and find it hard to conceive 
how the trial I am enduring cah appear so grievous 
to so many distinguished men.” 

De Vio had not waited long, after the departure 
* L. Opp. (li.) xvii. p. 183. 
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of Luther, to pour forth all his indignation to the 
Elector. His letter breathed vengeance. 

He gave Frederic an account of the conference, 
with an air of self-satisfaction :—“ Since brother 
Martin,” said he in conclusion, “ cannot be brought 
by paternal measures to acknowledge his error, and 
to continue faithful to the Catholic Church, I re¬ 
quest your Highness to send him to Rome, or to 
banish him from your territories. Be assured that 
this complicated evil-in tentioned and mischievous 
affair cannot be long protracted ; for as soon as I 
shall have informed our most holy lord of all this 
artifice and malice, ho will bring it to a speedy 
end.” In a postscript, written with his own hand, 
the Cardinal entreated the Elector not to tarnish 
with shame his own honour and that of his illus¬ 
trious ancestors, for the cause of a contemptible 
monk.* 

Never was the soul of Luther roused to higher in¬ 
dignation than when he read the copy of this letter 
which the Elector sent him. The sense of the suf¬ 
ferings he was destined to endure, the value of the 
truth for which he contended, contempt for the con¬ 
duct of the Roman Legate, together swelled his 
heart. His answer, written at the moment when 
his whole soul was thus agitated, is distinguished 
by that courage, elevation and faith, which he 
ever displayed in the most trying circumstances 
of his life, lie gave, in his turn, an account of 
the conference at Augsburg. He described 
the deportment of the Cardinal; and thus pro¬ 
ceeded : 

* L. Opp, (L.) xvii. p. 203. 
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“ 1 would like to answer the Legate, putting my¬ 
self in the place of the Elector. 

“ ‘ Prove to me that you understand what you talk 
about,’ I would say to him; ‘ let the whole discus¬ 
sion be carried on in writing. I will then send bro¬ 
ther Martin to Rome, or else I will apprehend him 
and have him put to death. I will take care of my 
own conscience and honour, and I will’not allow my 
glory to be sullied. But as long as your absolute 
knowledge shuns the light, and only discovers itself 
by clamour, I cannot put faith in darkness.’ 

“ This, most excellent Prince, is the answer 1 
would make him. 

“ Let the reverend Legato, or the Pope himself, 
specify my errors in writing : let them bring for¬ 
ward their reasons ; let them instruct me, who de¬ 
sire to bo instructed, who ask to be so, who intend 
what I say, and long for instruction, so that even a 
Turk would not refuse to satisfy me. If I do not 
retract and condemn myself, when they have proved 
to me that the passages of Scripture that I have 
quoted ought to bo understood in a dift’erent sense 
from that in which I have understood them,—then, 
O most excellent Elector I let your Highness be the 
first to prosecute and expel me, let the university 
reject me, and overwhelm me with indignation. I 
will go further, and I call heaven and earth to wit¬ 
ness, let the Lord Christ .Jesus himself reject and 
condemn mp ! These are not words of vain pre¬ 
sumption, but of firm conviction. Let the Lord de¬ 
prive me of his grace, and every creature of God 
refuse to countenance me, if, when 1 have been 
shewn a better doctrine, I do not embrace it. 
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“ But if, on account of my low estate, and be¬ 
cause I am but a poor mendicant brother, they 
despise me, and so refuse to instruct me in the way 
of truth, let your Highness beg the Legate to in¬ 
form you in writing wherein I have erred j and if 
they refuse this favour to your Highness yourself, let 
them write their own views, either to his Imperial 
Majesty, or* to some German Archbishop. What 
ought I to do—what can I do—more ? 

“ Let your Highness listen to .the voice of your 
conscience and of your honour, and not send me to 
Rome. No man has the right to require this of 
you; for it is impossible that 1 should be safe in 
Rome. The Pope himself is not safe there. It 
would be enjoining you to betray Christian blood. 
They have there paper, pens, and ink ; they have 
also numberless notaries. It is easy for them to 
write wherein and wherefore I have erred. It will 
cost them less trouble to instruct me at a distance 
by writing, than, having me among them, to put me 
to death by stratagem. 

“ I resign myself to banishment. My adversaries 
lay snares for me on all sides; so that I can no¬ 
where live in safety. That no harm may happen to 
you on ray account, I leave your territories, in God’s 
name. I will go wherever the eternal and merciful 
God will have me. Let him do with me what 
seemeth him good. 

“ Thus, then, most serene Elector, I reverently 
bid you farewell. I commend you to Almighty God, 
and I give you endless thanks for all your kindness 
to me. Whatever be the people among whom I 
may hereafter live, wherever my future lot may 
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be cast, I shall ever remember you, and shall grate¬ 
fully pray, without ceasing, for the happiness of 
you and yours.* 

“ I am still, thanks to God, full of joy, and praise 
him that Christ, the Son of God, counts me worthy 
to suflFcr in so holy a cause. May He for ever pre¬ 
serve yOur illustrious Highness. Amen.” 

This letter, so overflowing with •the accents of 
truth and justice, made a deep impression on the 
Elector. “ He was shaken by a very eloquent let¬ 
ter,” says Maimbourg. Never could he have had the 
thought of giving up an innocent man to the power 
of Rome. Perhaps he might have persuaded Lu¬ 
ther to conceal himself for some time. But he re¬ 
solved not even in appearance to yield in any way to 
the Legate’s threats. He wrote to his counsellor, 
Pfeffinger, who was then at the court of the Em¬ 
peror, to represent to his Majesty the real state of 
affairs, and to beg him to write to Rome, so that 
the matter might be brought to a conclusion, or 
at least be determined in Germany by impartial 
judges.! 

Some days after, the Elector wrote to the Legate 
in reply : “Since Doctor Martin has appeared before 
you at Augsburg, you ought to be satisfied. We 
did not expect that, without convincing him of error, 
vou would claim to oblige him to retract. Not one 
of the learned men in our states has intimated to us 
an opinion that Martin’s doctrine is impious, anti- 
christian, or heretical.” The Prince, in the latter 

* Ego cnim ubicumquc cro gentium, illustris^tina: Dumiiiatioiiis 
tuas nuiiquani non ero inemor. (L. Epp. i. 187!) 

t L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 244. 
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part of his letter, declined sending Luther to Rome, 
or expelling him from his territories. 

This letter, which was communicated to Luther, 
rejoiced his heart. “ Gracious God I” he wrote to 
Spalatin, “ with what joy I read and re-read it; for 

I know what confidence I may repose in these words, 
at once so forcible and so discreet. I fear the Italians 
will not understand their full import. But they 
will at least comprehend that what they believed 
already finished is scarcely yet begun. Be pleased to 
present my grateful acknowledgments to the Prince. 
It is strange that he (De Vio) who, a little while 
ago, was a mendicant friar like myself, is not afraid 
to address the most powerful princes with disre¬ 
spect, to call them to account, to threaten and com¬ 
mand them, and treat them with such preposterous 
haughtiness. Let him learn that the temporal power 
is ordained of God, and that none are permitted to 
trample its glory under foot.’”* 

One thing that had undoubtedly encouraged 
Frederic to answer the Legato in a tone which the * 
latter did not expect, was a letter addressed to him 
by the university of Wittemberg. It was not with¬ 
out reason that they declared themselves in the 
Doctor’s favour. The university was increasing in 
reputation, and surpassed all the other schools. A 
crowd of students flocked thither from all parts of 
Germany to listen to this extraordinary man, whose 
instructions seemed to open a now era to religion 
and learning. These young men, who arrived from 
the difierent provinces, would often stop when they 
discovered in the distance the steeples of Wittem- 
* L. Epp. i. p. 198. 
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bergj and, raising their hands towards heaven, 
bless God for having caused the light of truth to 
shine forth from Wittemberg, as in former ages from 
Mount Sion, that it might penetrate lo the most dis¬ 
tant lands.* * * § A life and activity, hitherto unknown, 
was infused into the university studies.—“Our young 
men are as diligent here as ants upon an ant-hill,”t 
wrote Luther. 

Thinking that he might soon be driven out of 
Germany, Luther busied himself in publishing a 
report of the conference at Augsburg. He resolved 
that it should be preserved as a memorial -of the 
struggle between Rome and himself. He saw the 
storm ready to burst, but ho did not fear it. He 
was in daily expectation of the maledictions of 
Rome. He arranged and regulated every thing, 
that 4ie might be ready when they arrived. “ Hav¬ 
ing tucked up my gown and girded my loins,” said 
he, “ I am ready to depart like Abraham, not 
knowing whither I go; or rather well knowing whi¬ 
ther, since God is every where.”:}; He intended to 
leave behind him a farewell letter. “ Take courage 
then,” he wrote to Spalatin; “ to read the letter of 
a man accursed and excommunicated.” 

His friends were full of fears and anxiety on his 
account. They entreated him to deliver himself up 
as a prisoner into the Elector’s hands, that that 
prince might keep him somewhere in safety.§ 


* Scultet. Anual. i. p. 17. 

■)■ Studium nostrum more formicarura fervet. (L. 0pp. i. p. 193.) 

^ Quia Deus ubique. (L. 0pp. i. p. 188.) 

§ Ut priiicipi me in captivitatem darem. (L, Epp. i. p. 189.) 
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His enemies could not comprehend the grounds of 
his confidence. One day, at the court of the Bishop 
of Brandenburg, the conversation turned on the 
Reformer, and it was asked on what support he 
could be depending. Some said, It is on Eras¬ 
mus and Capito and other learned men that he 
repkons for protection.”—“No, no!” replied the 
Bishop ; “ the* Pope would care very little for those 
gentry. It is to the university of Wittemberg and 
the Duke of Saxony that he looks for support.”.... 
Thus both parties were ignorant of that strong tower 
in which the Reformer had sought refuge. 

Thoughts of taking his departure were passing 
through Luther’s mind. It was not the fear of 
danger that gave rise to them, but the presentiment 
of the incessantly renewed opposition he should find 
in Germany to the open profession of the^ruth. 
“If I stay here,” said he, “ I shall be denied the 
liberty of speaking and writing many things. If I 
depart, I will pour forth freely the thoughts of my 
heart, and devote my life to Christ.”* 

Franco was the country where Luther hoped 
he might without hindrance proclaim the truth. 
The liberty enjoyed by the doctors of the university 
of Paris appeared to him worthy of envy. Besides, 
he, on many points, agreed in the opinions that pre¬ 
vailed there. What might have ensued, if Luther 
had been removed from Wittemberg to France? 
Would the Reformation have established itself there 
as it did in Germany ? Would the power of Rome 
have been dethroned there ; and France, which was 

* Si ieco, totum cifundam, et vitarn oHeram Christo. (L. Epp. i. 
p. 190.) 
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destined to endure a long struggle between the 
hierarchical principles of Rome and the ruinous 
principles of an irreligious philosophy, have become 
the great dispenser of evangelical light? It is 
usclcBS to indulge in vain conjectures. But, cer¬ 
tainly, Luther at Paris would have made a great 
difference in the fortunes of the Church and of 
France. 

The soul of Luther was deeply moved. He often 
preached in the church of the city, supplying the 
place of Simon Heyns Pontanus, the pastor of 
Wittemberg, who was frequently indisposed. He 
thought it right, at all hazards, to take leave of the 
congregation to whom he had so often preached the 
doctrine of salvation. “I am a very unstable 
preacher,” said he one day in the pulpit, “and 
very uncertain in my position. How often have I 
left you suddenly without taking leave of you. If 
this should happen again, and I should never 
return, receive my last farewell.” Then, having 
added a few words, he concluded by saying with 
moderation and gentleness: “Finally, 1 warn you 
not to be terrified, if the Papal censures should 
be discharged against me in all their fury. Do 
not blame the Pope, nor beai’ any ill-will to him, 
or to any man living, but leave the whole matter to 
God.”* 

At length, the moment of bis departure seemed 
at hand. The Prince gave him to understand that 
he wished him to leave Wittemberg. The wishes 
of the Elector were too sacred with Luther for him 
not to hasten to comply with them. The Reformer 

* Deo rem committerent. (JjUth. Epp. i. p. 191.) 
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prepared to depart, without knowing well to what 
quarter to direct his steps. Resolving, however, 
once more to see his friends about him, he invited 

them to a farewell repast. Seated with them at 
table, he once more enjoyed their conversation and 
their affectionate and anxious friendship. A letter 
was brought to him. It came from the court. 
He opened and read it. His heart sank within 
him. It enclosed an order for his departure. The 
Prince inquired: “ hy he delayed so long ?” His 
soul was overwhelmed with dejection. However, 
he resumed courage; and, raising his head, said 
firmly and joyfully, turning to those about him: 
“ Father and mother forsake me, but the Lord will 
take me up.’’* Depart then he must. His friends 
were much affected. What would become of him ? 
If Luther’s protector rejects him, who will receive 
him ? And this Gospel, this word of truth, and 
this admirable work he had taken in hand, will, 
doubtless, perish with the faithful witness. The 
fate of the Reformation seemed suspended by a 
single thread ; and would not the moment in which 
Luther left the walls of Wittemberg break that 
threkd ? Luther and his friends said little. Sym¬ 
pathising in his feelings, they gave vent to their 
tears. However, but a short time had elapsed, 
when a second messenger arrived. Luther opened 
the letter, expecting to find a reiterated order for 
his departure. But, lo I the mighty power of the 
Lord ! for the present he is saved. Every thing is 
changed. “ As the Pope’s new envoy,” said the 
letter, “ hopes that every thing may be settled by a 

* Vater und mutter verlasscn mich, aber dcr Herr nimmt mich auf. 
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conference, remain for the present.”* How im¬ 
portant was this hour I and what might have hap¬ 
pened if Luther, ever anxious to obey the Prince’s 

pleasure, had left Wittemherg immediately on the 
receipt of the first letter ! Never had Luther and 
the cause of the Reformation been brought lower 
than at this moment. It might have been thought 
that their fate was decided: in an instant it was 
changed. Having reached the lowest step in his 
career, the Reformer rapidly arose, and from that 
time his influence continued to ascend. “At the 
word of the Lord,” in the language of the prophet, 
“ his servants go down to the depths, and mount up 
again to heaven.’’ 

Spalatin, by Frederic’s orders, sent for Luther 
to Lichtemberg, to have an interview with him. 
They had a long conversation on the state of affairs. 
“ If the Pope’s sentence of condemnation come, I 
certainly cannot remain at Wittemherg, ” said 
Luther. “ Beware,” replied Spalatin, “ of being 
in too great a hurry to go to France.”! He left 
him, telling him to wait further tidings from him. 
“ Only commend my soul to Christ,” said Luther to 
his friends. “ I see that my adversaries are more 
and more determined on my destruction. But 
Christ is meanwhile strengthening me in my deter¬ 
mination not to give way.”J 

Luther at that time published his report of the 
conference of Augsburg. Spalatin had written to 
him from the Elector to abstain from doing so; but 

* L. Opp. XV. 824. 

f Ne tam cito in Galliam irein. (L. Epp. i. p. 19.5.) 

X Firmat Christus propositum non etdemli in me. (Ibid.) 
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it was too late. When the publication had taken 
place, the Prince gave his sanction. “ Great God!’’ 
said Luther, in his preface, “ what a new, what an 
amazing crime, to seek after light and truth, and 
above all in the Church, that is to say, in the 
kingdom of the truth !” “ I send you this document,” 
said he, writing to Link: “it cuts too deep, no doubt, 
to please the Legate ; but my pen is ready to give 
out much greater things. I myself know not whence 
these thoughts come to me. As far as 1 can see, 
the work is not yet begun ;* so little reason is there 
for the great men of Rome hoping to see an end of 
it. I shall send you what I have written, in order 
that you may judge if I am right in believing that 
the Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks now reigns 
in the court of Rome. I think I can prove that 
now-a-days the power that presides there is worse 
than the Turks themselves.” 

On all sides, sinister reports reached Luther. 
One of his friends wrote him word, that the new 
envoy from Rome had received orders to apprehend 
him and deliver him up to the Pope. Another re¬ 
ported that, as he was travelling, he had met with 
a courtier, and that, the conversation having turned 
upon the a£Pairs which were then the general topic 
in Germany, the latter confided to him that he had 
undertaken to seize and deliver Luther into the 
hands of the Sovereign PontiflF. “But the more 
their fury and violence increase,”, wrote Luther, 
“ the less do I fear them.”t 

* Res ista necdum habet initium suam, meo judicio. (L. Epp. 
i.p. 193.) 

t Quo illi magis furunt et vi affectant viam, e6 minus ego 
terreor. (L. Epp. i. p. 191.) 
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Cajetau’s ill success had occasioned much dissatis¬ 
faction at Rome. The vexation felt at the failure 
of the affair, fell in the first instance upon him. All 
the Roman courtiers thought they had cause to 
reproach him for having been deficient in the pru¬ 
dence and address which, in their account, w'ere the 
most indispensable qualifications in a legato, and 
for not having relaxed the strictness of bis scholastic 

theology on so important an occasion. “ The failure 
is entirely owing to him,” said they. “ His awk¬ 
ward pedantry has spoiled all. Why did he provoke 
Luther by insults and threats, insteiul of alluring 
him by the promise of a bishopric, or even, if neces¬ 
sary, a cardinal’s hat ?”* T’hese mercenaries judged 
of the Reformer by themselves. The failure, how¬ 
ever, must be retrieved. On the one hand, it was 
requisite that Rome should declare herself; on 
the other, she must not offend the Elector, who 
might be very serviceable to her in the antici¬ 
pated event of the election of an Emperor. As it 
wds impossible for Roman ecclesiastics to form 
a notion of the true source whence Luther derived 
his strength and courage, they imagined that the 
Elector was much more deeply implicated in the 
matter than he I’cally was. The Pope resolved, 
therefore, to pursue a different line of policy. He 
caused to be published in Germany, by his Le¬ 
gato, a bull, wherein he confirmed the doctrine of 
indulgences precisely in those points which had 
been questioned, but making no mention cither of 
the Elector or of Luther. As the Reformer had 
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always declared, that he would submit to the deci¬ 
sion of the Romish Church, he must now, as the 
Pope thought, either keep his word, or openly show 
himself to be a disturber of the peace of the Church, 
and a despiser of the holy apostolic see. In either 
case, the Pope, it was thought, must be a gainer. 
But nothing is ever gained bj- so obstinate a resis¬ 
tance against the truth. In vain had the Pope threat¬ 
ened with excommunication whosoever should teach 
otherwise than he ordained; the light is not arrested 
by such orders. It would have been wiser to 
moderate, by certain restrictions, the pretensions of 
the sellers of indulgences. Apparently, this decree 
of Rome was a further act of impolicy. By legaliz¬ 
ing the most flagrant abuses, it irritated all sensible 
men, and rendered impossible the return of Luther 
to his allegiance to the Church. “ It was commonly 
thought,” says a Catholic historian,* and a great 
enemy to the Reformation, “ that this bull had been 
framed only for the gain of the Pope and of the 
mendicant friars, who began to find that no one 
would give any thing for their indulgences.” 

The Cardinal De Vio published this decree at 
Lintz, in Austria, on the 18th of December, 1518; 
but Luther had already taken his stand in a 
position of security. On the ^28th of November ho 
had appealed, in the chapel of Corpus Christ! at 
Wittemberg, from the Pope to a General Council of 
the Church. He foresaw the storm that was about 
to burst upon him, and he knew that God only could 
avert it. But there was something he himself was 

* Matmbourg. 
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called to do;—and he did it. He must, no doubt, 
leave Wittemberg, if it were only for the sake of the 
Elector, as soon as the maledictions of Rome should 
arrive there; yet ho resolved not to quit Saxony and 
Germany without a public protest. He, therefore, 
drew up his appeal; “ and that it might be ready 
to bo distributed as soon as the furies of Rome 
should overtake him,” as he says, he had it printed, 
under the express condition that the bookseller 
should deposit with them all the copies. But this 
man, from desire of gain, sold almost the whole 
impression, whilst Luther was quietly expecting to 
receive them. He was much annoyed, bulfthe thing 
was done. This bold appeal was dispersed far and 
wide. In it Luther again protested that he had no 
intention of saying any thing against the holy 
Church, or the authority of the Apostolic see, and 
the Pope duly informed. “ But,” continued he, 
“ seeing that the Pope, who is God’s vicar upon 
earth, may, like any other man, fall into error, 
commit sin, and utter falsehood, and that the appeal 
to a General Council is the only safeguard against 
acts of injustice which it is impossible to resist,—on 
these grounds I find myself obliged to have recourse 
to it.”* 

Behold, then, the Reformation launched upon a 
new career. It is no longer to depend upon the 
Pope and his decrees, but upon a General Council. 
Luther speaks to the Church at large, and the voice 
which proceeds from the chapel of Corpus Christ! 


* l.oscher, Ref. Act. 
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is to make itself heard in all the gatlierin^ of the 
Lord’s flock. It is not in courage that the Re¬ 
former is wanting. Behold him giving new proof 
of it. Will God he wanting to him? The answer 
will he read in the different phases of the Refor¬ 
mation which are still to pass before us. 
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